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I« School Committee, March 16, 1847. 

The following wai adopted as the Annual Report of the School Com* 
mittee, and thirtj-five hundred copies were ordered to be printed for 
distribution . A ttest : 
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B^PORT. 



Bt an act of the Legislature, the municipal year has been 
made to end on the first Monday in January. The Statutes 
of the Commonwealth having enacted, however, that under 
certain circumstances, and for certain purposes, the School 
Committees shall, notwithstanding the time of their election, 
hold their offices until April, the opinion of the City Solicitor 
was early desired as to the legal time of making the Annual 
Report. This opinion is understood to sanction the present 
act of the Committee. Accordingly, notwithstanding the 
termination of our offices on the first Monday in January, 
1847, we submit, at the present time, our Annual Report, 
which must be understood to covCr the latter nine months 
of 1846. 



Number of 
Schools. 



Names of 
Schools. 



High, . . > . 

Grammar 

No.l 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. , 

Primary 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 
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No. 5. 

No. 6. 
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Teachers. 
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Number of 
Scholars. 



Av'ge No. of 
SchoT's for 9 ms 



at 

o 

s 

9 
^5 



..66 

.105 
..90 
..95 
..83 
.104 
..68 
.111 
..96 

..33 
..19 
..33 
..38 
..29 
..37 
..35 
..26 
..32 
..26 
..35 
..34 
..53 
..37 
..44 
..29 
..26 
..26 
^..40 
..48 

..39 
..33 
..34 
..35 
..37 
..42 
..32 
..38 
..19 
..12 
..32 
..25 
..28 

..30 
..40 
..17 
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.106 

..99 
.102 
..79 
..56 
..71 
..95 
.111 
.109 

..32 
..16 
..42 
..30 
..32 
..24 
..31 
..32 
..28 
..32 
..29 
..27 
..40 
..31 
..29 
..25 
..22 
..29 
..33 
..22 
..27 
..44 
..34 
..39 
..21 
..25 
..37 
..30 
..32 
..17 
..10 
..29 
..34 
..29 
..26 
..43 
..25 
..16 
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.172 

204 
1^2 
174 
139 
175 
163 
222 
205 

.65 
.35 
.75 
.68 
.61 
.61 
.66 
.58 
.50 
.58 
.64 
.61 
.93 
.68 
.73 
.54 
.48 
.55 
.73 
.70 
.61 
.83 
.67 
.73 
.56 
.62 
.79 
.62 
.70 
.36 
.22 
.61 
.59 
.57 
.60 
.73 
.65 
.33 
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Cost of Instruction. 



Rate and Amount of Salaries. 



Pk 

u 



1000 

.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 
.700 



p-l 
*2 






.600 



.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 



5 
8 



.700 



.400 
.400 
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■•* 

Pi 



01 
'fcl 

Pi 



.350 

.175 
.175 
.175 
.175 
.1751.500 



.550 

.500 
.500 
.500 
.500 



.175 
.175 
.175 



.500 
.500 
.500 



m 

o 

< 

JO 



.3200 

.1475 
.1475 
.1475 
.1300 
.1475 
.1475 
.1700 
.1700 



.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.200 
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N. B. The fractions indicate that one Teacher's time is divided between 
two Schools. 
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From the foregoing Table, it appears there are now in op- 
eration in the City fortj-^seven Schools : in which are regu* 
larly employed seventy-nine Teachers, eighteen males and 
sixty-one females, who have had under their charge during 
the year an average number of 3,991 Scholars. 

The total cost of instruction, as shown by the Table, hav- . 
ing been $22,875, the average cost of each scholar has been 
about $5.73 per annum, or nearly $ 1.43 for each quarter. 

Beside the seventy-nine teachers holding permanent places, 
there have been employed no fewer than forty temporarily. 
Fifteen of the schools have enjoyed the uninterrupted ser- 
vices of their own teachers, while in thirty-two schools, sub- 
stitutes have been engaged for a longer or shorter period. 
This fact is an element to be considered in deducing the rank 
of any particular school, for every change, for the time at 
least, is detrimental. 



OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Two new schools have been established and commenced, 
one in the engine house on Everett street, No. 37, and one 
at the corner of Cabot and Ford streets. No. 38. 

In order to secure a more thorough preparation of the 
classes, presumed every quarter to be qualified for advance 
to the Grammar Schools, the Committee, the two last quar- 
ters, have held a stated and formal examination of the first 
classes' in all the Primary Schools. Each Sub-Committee 
has assembled the first classes of all his schools, say, seven or 
eight in one room at an appointed time, with their teachers, 
and devoted several hours to their examination. This has 
proved eminently useful. It exhibits their comparative, as 
well as reial attainments, and thus stimulates the ambition of 
their instructers. Probably not fewer than two hundred of 
these pupils each quarter are thus examined. The number 
advanced will be ieeii' in the Table. 



1& 

The Priinary Schook have imprdted in their general char- 
acter. They are as a ctlass, liiore orderly, neater, and their 
general aspect k more eheerfU and happy. A part of this 
may be attribated to their better rooms ai^d furniture, but the 
teachers are entitled to great praise for their efforts to keep 
them busily employed, and to {nrevent that greatest of all dis- 
comforts in a school room, that of hating nothing to do. 
The classes who have entered advanced schools are unques- 
tionably better prepare. 



OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

For the success and character o^ their teaching, we pro- 
pose to subjoin, as in former years, the results obtained at 
the three quarterly examinations for admission to the High 
School. So far as the numbers examined are concerned, this 
must be the very best test of their comparative merit. 

But something more may be eil[pected, respecting the gen- 
erd standing of these ik^hodsw We report them to be in a 
geaetally p^osperoiui state, of6wded in their numbers and 
sustaining a great amount of airdiKms labor, with credit to 
themselves imd satisfaction to the Gommitlee. 

A rare oectirrehce for a Lowell sehod^ in Grammar No. 6, 
deserves a passii^ notice^ For an a^ravated offence against 
common decency in open school of one humired and fifty 
pupils of both sexes, tomihitted by a notorious (lender, the 
teacher inflicted corporal punishment. This was adjudged by 
the parent to be extremely and dangerously severe, and this 
judgment was supported by hts friendfei, and as usual by the 
enemies of the (eaoher> oi tourse including not only a leu'ge 
number of those, througfaotrt the City, who6e ehildren had 
been the subject of similar ^eipfioe^ b^ a laige party who 
n»y be found in any town ready at asiy cfedl to take part 
against law and order. Alt isfibrti of tbt Comttittee and in- 
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dividuals to calm a tempest of such elements were miscon- 
strued and useless. A suit was commenced, and after months 
of postponement and delay, during which no pains were 
spared, by misrepresentation and exaggeraUon, to poison the 
minds of the community, the case was brought to trial, and 
the teacher subj^ted to nominal damages. 

Such an event, whatever may be the verdict, cannot but 
leave its impression. Had public sentiment, awakened as it 
has been of late years on the subject of corporal punishment, 
been less healthy, the usefulness of this school would have 
been sacrificed for months, if not forever. But we look back 
upon it now with scarcely a perceptible blemish upon its 
former character. 
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EXAMINATIONS OP GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



TAHXiS Of T^E Fnffil* rPERM. 



g* g* 3^ I 
1 g* 1 I 

S, S S £ 
c» O M O 

No. 1-Bfelch. Boys, 6-7 7* 51 6-2 518 6-036 13-2 

Girls, 6-8 6-7 6*3 63 4-52 612513-8 

No. 2-Graves. Boys, 

Girls, 6-2 6- 4-875 4-75 4-04 5-17312-5 

No. 3-KimbalL Boys, 

Girls, 6-7 6-4 5-3 61 5-72 604 14-8 

No. 4-Mor8e. Boys, 6* 6-5 5-5 7- 5-8 616 11- 

Girls, 716 6-83 6-666 7-333613 6-82612-66 

No. 5-Shattuck. Boys, 

Girls, 

No.6-O.H.Morrill. Boys, • 

Giris, 

No. 7-Pooler. Boys, 

Girls, 7-21 5-71 6071 6-928 6- 142 6-415 13-28 

No. 8-C. Morrill. Boys, 

Girb,8- 5-8756-25 5-625 5-7 6-29 14-25 

Other Teachers. Boys, 6-5 7-25 4-5 4-5 3*2 5-19 11-50 

Girls, 8' 4-5 6-5 6-5 3-2 5-74 12- 
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EK^AHimTlOm OF GRAMMAR SCH001.S. 



TiOM^ QfTRIB WCO«P TCRK. 



Ngu l~ft4o(u 



No. 



No. 8— KbnbaB. 



No. 4— Marie. 



No. 5-^hattuck. 
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Boys, 5-25 71^»6-2( 6-25 6*7 6894 13*75 



Boys, 4*87 &'7 5*87 4*62 605 5*83 18*75 

GiiK5'16&'42fr 4*1 4124*76 14 2 

Boys, 5-87 7*82 5*75 5*62 5*20 5*95 12*25 
Ctifls, 

Boytt,6- 6* 55 5-5 6*6 M» 15* 

Girls, 4*5 7-3 €r§ 6*5 5*4 6*04 14* 

Boys, 7- 6*655*5 5*255*8 5*94 12- 

Girls, 5*5 6*5 5- 5*5 5*2 5*54 16- 



No. 



.H.]fQrrUl Boys, 6- 6*9 6* 5*756*1 5*95 18- 

Girb, 5*75 6*51 5*75 5*68 5*92 5*92 1412 



No. 7— Pooler. 



No. 



.BfoBriU. 



Boys, 3-65 6-4 5*7 5*5 6*165*48 14*C 

Girls, 6*38 7-26 5*5 6*33 6*4 6*16 13* 

Boys, 6-75 71 5*5 5*5 5*7 *11 18 5 

Giris,4*757- 6r 5*7571 612 15- 



Other Teachers. 



Boys, 

Girte, 5*25 5*65 6* 4*754* 5*13 18* 
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EXAMINATIONS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



TABLE OF THE THIRD TEBM. 
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No. 1— Balch. 


Boys, 6-9 
Girb, 7-2 


7-5 6-01 6-3 6-76 6-71 
7-26 7-06 5.9 7-04 6-89 


13-6 
12*4 


No. 2 — Graves. 


Boys, 4-5 4-2 55 5- 5-40 4-92 
Girls, 6-25 7-25 6- 5-25 66 6-27 


13- 
14-5 


No. 3— Kimball. 


Boys, 6- 
Girls, 7- 


7-5 6- 6- 6-8 6-46 
717 6-75 612 6.1 6-63 


15- 
13-5 


No. 4 — Morse. 


Boys, 6- 
Girl9, 


6*256- 6-5 6-3 621 


12-5 


No. 5— Shattixck. 


Boys, 
Girls, 







No. 6—0. H. Morrill. Boys, 7.5 7-3 6-5 6. 7-6 6-98 16- 

Girls, 

No.7— Pboler. Boys, 3-5 4-3 5. 5-5 6-8 502 17- 

Girls, 7*33 7-33 6-93 6*66 5*86 6.82 15*66 

No. 8— C. MorrUU Boys, 7-5 6-97 6- 5*87 5*75 6-42 12*25 

Girls, 6- 7-8 6*5 5*7 5*4 6*28 15*8 

Other Teachers. Boys, 

Girls, 6*66 5*43 6*33 6*66 3*2 5*66 17* 
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EXAIONATIONS OP GRAMMAR BCHO0L8. 



ATCBAOE OF THBKC TCBHS. 



No. l-r-Balch. 


Boys, 
Giite, 


6-38 
6-507 


No. 2-H-6ray^. 


Boys, 
Girb, 


5.13 
5-401 


Na 3 — ICmlMdl. 


Boys, 
Qiiis, 


6-305 
6-33$ 


If 0. 4*-«Moriii, 


Baft 
Girls, 


6098 
6-433 


No. 5— Shattuck. 


Boys, 
Girls, 


5-94 
5-56 


No. 6—0. H. Morrill. 


Boys, 


6^ 
5-93 


}f 0. f-rrJ^poleh 


B«j», 

Girls, 


5-36 
618 


Na 8— C. Morrill. 

1 


Boys, 
Girls, 


6-365 
6-33 


Other Teachers. 

« 


Boys, 
Girls, 


5-19 
5-51 



B3 
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EXAMINATIONS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



TABLE OT GENERAL AVERAGE Or EACH STT7DT rOR THE 



£E TERMS. 
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No. 1— Balch. 



US 



6-625 7063 61583 61875 6* 



No. 4 — ^Morse. 



6-2 6-53 6- 15 6-7 



6-41 



No. 2— Graves. 5-3529 5-8 5-34375 4-59375 4917 5-20 
No. 3— Kimball. 6-357 7-107 58928 5-5357 5-759 61299 



614 6-344 



No. 5— Shattuck. iS-5 6-6 5-333 5-664 5*266 5-873 

No.6—O.H.Morrill. 5-772 6-654 5-8636 5-727 6109 6.0252 

No. 7— Pooler. 5-8052 6-3215-963 6-343 6-1789 6-122 

No. 8— C. Morrill. 6-7647 6-9764 6-141 5-7058 6-3764 6-3928 
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EXAMINATIONS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



AVERAGE OF THE AGES QF THOSE ADMITTJCD TO HIGH SCHOOL. 



• 


First Term. 
SecM Term 
Third Term 


No. 1— Balch. 


Boys, 13,2 13-7513-20 
Girls, 12-25 12-40 


No. 2 — Graves. 


Boys, 14- 

Girls, 18- 14-50 


No. 3— Kimball. 


Boys, 12-25 15- 
Girls, 14.8 13-5 


No. 4 — ^Morse. 


Boys, 11- 15- 12-33 
Girls, 12-66 14- 


No. 5— Shattuck. 


Boys, 12- 
Girls, 16- 


No. 6—0. H. MorrUl 


.Boys, 13- 16- 
Girls, 1416 


No. 7 — Pooler. 


Boys, 15-25 17- 
Girls, 13-28 13- 15-66 


No, 8— C. Morrill. 


Boys, 16- 12-25 
Girls, 15. 15-8 


Others. 


Boys, 

Girls, 21- 17* 



General Average*} Boys, (7)12-83 h (21)13-714 h (15)13.466 « 
^^^ ( Girls,(23) 13-956 h (14) 15- (21)14-523 m 

each Term, j CollectiV. 13-266 h 14-228 h 14-083 



Aggregate of Scholars, male and female, 101 

^^ ^^ their ages, 1403 yrs. 

Total Average, • • • • • •••••.•••• 13-89 1 m yrs. ^ 



The tMow'iae Title sbowB the results of the quarterly 
examinations of 1846, for admissioQ to the High School, 
and likewin tfie a^^^ate for the three preceding years. 





If 






Gnunmi No. 1, P. Balcb, 


34 92 


1 


23 I 80 32 183 


Grammar No. 3, 1, Gnne, 


SO 19 


> 


e >4 «> 8 166 


Grammar No. 3, J. Kimball, 


18 7S 


4 


18 78 14 153 


Grammar No. 4, N. H. HoM, 


14 93 




13 1 80 13 119 


Grammar No. 5, G. W. Shatlnck, 


S 38 


S 


8 73 1 144 


Grammar No. «, 0. H. Morrill, 


IS 50 


2 


11 7 73 9 120 


Grammar No. 7, S. Pooler, 


30 53 


7 


23 7 74 16 193 


Grammar M«. 9, C. HoiliU, 


25 84 


8 


24 1 80 21 179 


Total fiir 4846, 


152 




HI SI 99 


Total for 1846, 


221 




141 80 124 


Total for ja44. 


323 




150 73 in 


Tt*lfotl8«, 


312 




140 73 134 
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OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

To giT^ some general idea of the kind and amount of in- 
struction in this school, we subjoin the following statistics 
from the quarterly report in December last. 

Whole number belonging to the school during the quarter, 
203: Males, 76; Females, 127. Number at close of the 
quarter, 176: Males, 68; Females, 108. Average number 
through the quarter, 185: Males, 71 ; Females, 114. Aver- 
age daily attendance, 158 : Males, 65 ; Females, 93. Present 
every half day : Males, 1 1 ; Females, 6. Deportment No. 1 * 
Males, 44; Females, 124. 

Number in different studies in Male Department : Spelling, 
52 ; Reading, 66 ; Penmanship, 54 ; Geography, 22 ; Eng- 
lish Parsing, 43 ; Arithmetic, 62 ; Book-keeping, 41 ; Natu- 
ral Philosophy, 12 ; Geometry, 6 ; Trigonometry, 3 ; Greek, 
9; Latin, 33; Algebra, 15; Composition, 75 ; Declamation, 
75 ; Useful Arts, 13. 

Number in different studies in Female Department : Pen- 
manship, 127; Book-keeping, 29; French, 50; Latin, 54; 
Geography, 50; Arithmetic, 115; Algebra, 18; Philosophy 
of Natural History, 46; Geometry, 7; Trigonometry, 2; 
Natural Philosophy, 27 ; History of United States, 50 ; Rhet- 
oric, 18; English Grammar, 124; Reading, 127; Composi- 
tion, 127 ; Wayland's Moral Science, 20 ; Orthography, 127 ; 
Astronomy, 10. 

The Male Department has now been under Mr. C. C. 
Chase more than a year. It is no small praise to say that it 
fully sustains its former character under its present efficient 
head. There are classes which will do great credit to their 
teachers under a protracted and careful examination in the 
Languages and Mathematics, showing that what they have 
passed over has beea thoroughly learned. 



In the Female Department, Miss Penhallow resigned her 
situation as Principal in September last. During the five 
years in which she held the place, six hundred and fifty-eight 
young ladies had been under her tuition, and it well exhibits 
the importance of this school and office when we add, that 
of these more than one hundred are known to be, or to have 
been employed as teachers. It is scarcely necessary to say 
what is so well understood in this community, that she left 
the school with an enviable character for strict discipline and 
ikithful teaching. 

She was succeeded by Miss Susan E. Burdick, Nov. ITth, 
of course but few weeks before the close of the municipal 
term. 

Pr. cent in Attendance on High School. 







1843, 


18i3. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846 


Term ending 


in March, 


81 


87 


80 


78 


78 


« (4 


June, 


75 


7T 


71 


81 


69 


(f (i 


Sept. 


66 


74 


68 


65 


63 


tt u 


Dec 


76 


76 


79 


75 


78 


Whole year, 




74 


78 


74 


75 


72 



At a meetiag of the Mayor and AlderiBen and School 
Committee held soon after entering upon their offices, a full 
exposition was made of the most prominent defects in the 
constr^ctiQll, and particularly of the unhealthy location of 
several of our Primary School Houses. Each of the cases, 
by these meana bsoug^t to the attention of the City Council, 
was followed by uudi prompt and judicious action that before 
the end of the y^ar, four of these objectionable school houses, 
together with the laqd upon which they stood, were sold, new 
houses in eligible ailuttioas were built after approved models, 
for their accommodation, and lajid purchased for four others. 
In all, during the nine months, accommodations for no less 



thlin ieYeh Prilnaiy Schools have been erected, beside pur- 
chasmg sitei, and alt of them great improvements upon ady 
preceding struetiires. 

The large expenditures demanded by tfiese improvements 
are gralifyiDg evidence of a {)roper appreciation of the best 
interests of our population. A good school cannot exist in a 
crowded, 6]thy location, and in a gloomy, ill-ventilated room. 
No efforts of teachers or Committee can prevent a waste of 
public money in such a place, which is a want of economy 
more intelligible to some men's minds than the most ruinous 
extravagance of tiihe, health, and mdrals. 

The period seems now not far distant when the policy of 
putting schools into low damp basement rooms and old build- 
ings will not be defended here at least, and when four more 
schools have been removed the coming year, a great advance 
will have been made towards eqiml justice to all quarters of 
the city. 



Another duty which has occupied no inconsiderable share 
of the time and attention of the Committee, has been the 
revision of the authorized List of Books. More than ten 
years had elapsed since this had been done. In that interval, 
a single reading book in the Grammat Schools, a change of 
reader* in the Primary Schools, atid perhaps one or two vol- 
umes of French in the High School, were nearly all the 
changes which had been sanctioned by the Committee. In 
the face of the zealous and unwearied solicitations of authors 
and publishers, and with a constency which few towns in the 
Commonweath have equalled, have we adhered to the books 
which were judiciously chosen %X the fim incorporation of 
the toirn. No charge coiild be more utterly grdundlesn than 
that of <' frequent aild unnecessary chaAges^^ in text books. 

A progressive improvement in School Books has undoubt- 
edly bt^ made by the efforts mainly of teachers, who very 
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naturally and most successfully turn their thoughts to this 
department of labor. The recent review has led us to reject 
but very few of the older works, and to add still fewer on 
subjects not previously taught in our High School. We here 
add the list as finally adopted by the School Committee, De- 
cember 30, 1846. 



LIST OF TEXT BOOKS 
In use in the various schools, with the prices anne^^ed. 

For the Primary Schools. 

Bumstead's Little Primer, .10 

*' My First School Book, .12 

<' Second Reading Book, .17 

'' Third Reading Book, .20 

'^ Spelling and Thinking Combined, .17 

Colburn's First Lessons in Arithmetic, .20 



$0.96 

For the Orammar Schoob. 

The National Reader, .50 

Tower's Gradual Reader, .25 

Sequel to Easy Lessons, .25 

Bumstead's Third Reading Book^ .20 

Wells' School Orammar, .38 

Emerson's National Spelling Book, .17 
Worcester's Comprehensive Pronouncing and 

Explanatory Dictionary, .75 

Mitchell's Geography and Atlas, 1.00 

Colburn's First Lessons in Arithmetic, .20 

$3.70 
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For the High School 

American First Class Book, .75 

Porter's Rhetorical Reader, .50 

Lovell's United States Speaker, .87 

Wells' School Grammar, .38 

Mitchell's Geography and Atlas, 1.00 
Worcester's Con^rehensive Pronouncing and 

Explanatory Dictionary, .75 

Parker's Aids to English Composition, .75 

Goodrich's History of United States, .38 

Wayland's Moral Science, (abridged,) .42 

Newman's Rhetoric, .68 

Smellie's Philosophy of Natural History, 1.00 

Cutter's Anatomy and Physiology, .75 

Gray's Chemistry, .60 

Olmsted's Astronomy, 1 .00 

" Natural Philosophy, 1.00 

Bigelow's Useful Arts, 1.50 

Sherwin's Algebra, 1.00 

Davies' Legendre's Geometry, 1.50 

« « Trigonometry, 1.50 

Surenne's French Dictionary, 1.00 

Ollendorf's French Grammar, 1.00 

Beyer's French Dictionary, 2.00 

Mme. de Stael's Corinne, .67 

French First Class Book, .76 

Andrews' First Lessons in Latin, .88 

Andrews &, Stoddard's Latin Grammar, .83 

Andrews' Latin Reader, .83 

Andrews' Exercises in Writing Latin, .83 

Anthon's Virgil, 2.00 

« Caesar, 1.50 

« Cicero, 1.25 

^29.82 
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29.82 

Anthon's Sallust, 1.00 

Leverett's Latin Lexicon, 5.00 

Sophocles' First Lessons in Greek, .75 

Felton's Greek Reader, 1.25 

Sophocles' Greek Grammar, .75 

Donnegan's Greek Lexicon, ' 4.00 

Sophocles' Exercises in Writing Greek, .75 



mim^ 



$43.32 

At the end of the year the Committee had not agreed upon 
a system of written arithmetic, although Leonard's, which 
had been in use about five years, had been discontinued. 



During the past year, the attention of tbQ Committee has 
been drawn to the subject of Teachers' Salaries. They 
could not close their eyes to the faet,^ that throughout the 
Commonwealth there was an increased and increasing de- 
mand foi skill and experience in this depai;tment of labor : 
that ia several instances they bad been called to lose the ser- 
vices of accomplished individuals whp had acquired a high 
reputation in their employ, and that with oui* increased popu- 
lation wd wealth, every other profesfiioa was fast rising in the 
social scale. It required but little^ foi;esight to discover that 
we were actually training teachers for ^er places, and as 
soon as their acquirement!! reached a certain limit, we had no 
hold ttpon them : on the epntrary, we. could not withhold from 
them oii,r warmest recommendationB>aDd thus^enriched others 
actually at our own expense* 

It hafi been apparent too for a long time^ that the reputa- 
tion of our public schools was ^somewhat high) and curiosity, 
if no oth^r motive, was drawing towards us especial notice. 
Any towo» therefore, (and there are many such in the state,) 
whose sakyies are more liberal, nay, more just and reasonable. 
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had tmlj to send an agent here to make a selection. Of this 
we cannot complain ; if we are sincere in our zeal for the 
cause of Edocation, we ought rather to rejoice. 

Free and cheerful as have always been the contributions to 
this cause in Lowell, in teaching as in every thing else, val- 
uable services cannot be commanded without adequate com- 
pensation. Frequent changes of teachers are extremely in- 
jurious to the schools. We have several, the value of whose 
labors it is hard to compute in dollars and cents. Instead of 
losing theniy we should be dropping off from the other end of 
the scale, and ^ms every year, in the most certain manner, 
secure the permanency and excite the ambition of the best 
m our employ. 

Under the mfluence of these and other considerations, and 
knowing that no important advance in teachers' wages had 
been made for a long time, the Committee proceeded to re- 
view this whole subject, and after mature deliberation agreed 
that after the 1st of January, 1847, the salary of the Princi- 
pal of the High Schoorshould be raised $100 pr. annum ; 
that of the present Writing Master in the High School should 
be increased $50; the salaries of the Grammar Masters 
should be increased $100; those of the Male Assistants 
$100; of the Female Assistants $50; and of the Primary 
Teachers $50. 



In endeavoring to fulfil the reasonable expectations of all 
who are watching with interest, this great safeguard of our 
privilegesi the Common Schooh, that agency which more than 
any other, perhaps, is to maintain the future character of this 
city, we have expended cheerfully an amount of time and 
labor which is very imperfectly understood. It is in no feel- 
ing of self-complacency tiiat we subjoin the following facts. 
Far from it: we are aware that we have fallen far short of 
that watchful and minute supervision of these schools which 
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our own judgment would approve, and the general fidelity of 
our teachers would invite. 

From a recent report of a committee on this subject, we 
extract the following : 

« By comparing the record of visits as they appear in the 
Registers of the several schools with the Secretary's Book, 
will be seen the number of distinct days credited to each 
member of the Committee. Thus Green has 95 days, Parker, 
98, Miner, 89, May, 34, Wright, 67, Edson, 90, as credited 
by those documents. On some of these days, many schools, 
even to the number of ten and thirteen, in different parts of 
the city were examined, occupying the whole of the school 
hours. On some days the labor performed was much less. 
The meetings of the Committee are believed to average not 
less than three hours ; in one instance the session continued 
seven hours. In many cases three or four examinations were 
made on the same day on which meetings of the Committee 
were held. 

The imperfection of the record df visits in the Registers, 
though kept by faithful teachers, will not be surprising to 
those who take all the circumstances into consideration. The 
error, of course, will be on the side of omission. Many 
visits are known to have been made, which are not recorded, 
and a number of visits are put down without the dates ; 
neither of which cases are reckoned in the above account. 
It is believed that such visits, on a very moderate estimate, 
would amount to not less than twenty. Making allowance 
for such as might fall on days on which other recorded visits 
were made, say fifteen. 

Another and a very important item of services rendered, 
. which does not appear on any record, is that which each 
member is called to attend to at home. It consists of attend- 
ing to calls from teachers respecting matters relative to their 
schools ; of calls for some special action, inquiry, or redress 
of grievances ; calls of pupils for various errands relative to 
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die siihoolsy for books^ certificates, etc., for the discipline of 
(fences, fruancy, and other misdemeanors ; calk from appli- 
cants for places as teachers in the schools, very numerous the 
past year ; callel from strangers desiring information respect- 
mg the schods, and also the receiving and answering of letters 
relative to the schools. The interroptimis thus occasioned 
amount to very considerable; in case of some of the gentle- 
men to more than in the case of others, varying frmn half an 
hour to an hour per day. On the former supposition, the 
amount ftnr the municipal term would be forty days of six 
hours each ; on the latter to twenty. Probably the Chairman 
and Secretary have had a somewhat larger share of this sort 
of interruption than the other members. If, however, we 
were to take the lowest estimate, and call it twenty days for 
each member of the Committee, the services of each might 
be summed up as follows : 
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Green, 


95 


15 


so 


134 


Parker, 


97 


15 


20 


133 


Miner, 


89 


15 


80 


124 


May,* 










Wright, 


67 


15 


90 


102 


Edsbh, 


90 


15 


20 


125 



The extra duties of the Chairman, consisting mainly of the 
care and responsibility of appointing meetings of the Board, 
his being the organ of communication of the Board in its 
intercourse with the City Government and others, the making 

* Rev. Mr. May left the city in the early part of July, and resigned his 
office oil the OomnlUtee, Angnit d4th. 

02 
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out of the Annual Report, certifying the approval of all bills, 
and other increased responsibilities ; and the extra duties of 
the Secretary, consisting of keeping the record of proceedings 
of the Board (forty-four pages) during the municipal term, 
making arrangements for examination, (six days,) procuring 
the printing of blanks, notifying meetings, preparing the sum- 
mary for the Annual Report, distributing notices of votes of 
Committee to the schools, and filling up the annual return to 
the Secretary of State, have been judged, by the unanimous 
opinion of the Board from year to year> to deserve most richly 
the additional sum of twenty-five ddlars." 



No. 


of ViBitB to Schools. 


Com. 


, Meetingi. 


Green, 


167 






33 


Parker, 


183 






34 


Miner, 


184 






30 


May, 


86 






10 


Wright, 


99 






28 


Edson, 


144 






29 


Total of Visits, 


863 


Whole No. 


35 



We have thus passed in review nearly all the transactions 
of the Committee during the year. In surrendering up our 
trust, we cannot fail to reflect that the Common Schools of 
the state have received new impulses, and that we cannot, if 
we would, resist the onward spirit of the times. It behooves 
all, by every kind of co-operation, to prize these privileges, 
and to watch with eagle eyes the dangers arising from their 
neglect. As in the case of other blessings, universally dif- 
fused and long enjoyed, there is danger on the one hand that 
abuses may silently creep in, and on the other, that the schools 
may sufler from the lack of that activity and enterprise which 
can only be infused by vigilant supervision and strict exam- 
ination. Toward our public schools, our community in gen- 
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eral have uniformly manifested a decided and warm interest. 
Composed as it is essentially of large corporations, which ne- 
cessarily wield most powerful influences for good or for evil, 
most fortunate is it for us that thus far these have been con- 
trolled by minds and hearts which have been disposed to live 
up, not only to the letter, but the spirit of our laws, in the 
employment of children under the legal age, and have always 
looked well to the moral and educational wants of their nu- 
merous youthful population. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ward 1, 
" 2, THEODORE EDSON, 
" 3, A. A. MINER, 
« 4, FREDERICK PARKER, f Committee. 
" 5, JOHN O. GREEN, 
« 6, JOHN WRIGHT, J 



School 



At a meeting of the School Committee, held March 16, 1847, 
The abore was adopted as the Annual Report, and thirty*fiye hundred 
copies ordered to be printed for distribution. 

JOHN O. GREEN, Chairman, 
FREDERICK PARKER, Secretary. 
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APPENDIX 



TO SCHOOL COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 1846. 



SCHOOL COMMITTEES 



SINCE THE INCORPORATION OF THE TOWN 



185MI. 

Theodore Edson, 
Warren Colbum, 
Samuel Batchelder, 
John O. Green, 
Elisha Huntington. 

1897. 

Theodore Edson, 
Warren Colburn, 
John O. Green, 
Ithamar A. Beard, 
J. S. C. Knowlton, 
John Cookson. 

1898. 

Abraham Merrill, 
William Gardiner, Jr., 
Jona. C. Morrill, 
John Johnson, 
Harlin Pillsbury. 



isao. 
E. W. Freeman, 
Jona. C. Morrill, 
William Gardiner, Jr., 
Eliphalet Case, 
Harlin Pillsbury. 

1880* 

John A. Knowles, 
E. W. Freeman, 
Eliphalet Case, 
Elisha Bartlett, 
Josiah Crosby. 

1831. 

Amos Blanchard, 
Seth Ames, 
Calvin Gardner, 
Elisha Huntington, 
Theodore Edson. 
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1839. 

Theodore Edson, 
Amos Blanchard, 
E. W. Freeman, 
Calvin Gardner, 
William Twining, 
Elisha Huntington, 
Gilman Kimball. 

1833. 

Theodore Edson, 
James Barnaby^ 
John W. Graves, 
William T. Heydock, 
Samuel F. Haven, 
Joshua Merrill. 

1834. 

Theodore Edson, 
James Bamaby, 
John W. Graves, 
Joshua Merrill, 
Eliphalet Case, 
Samuel F. Haven, 
William Austin. 

1835. 

Theodore Edsofli 
John W. Graves, 
/ohn Aiken, 
John D. Pillsbury, 
Eliphalet Case, 
Thomas B. Thayer, 
John Clark. 



1836. CCitjr.> 

Lemuel Porter, 
Amos Blanchard, 
Jacob Robbins, 
John O. Green, 
John A. Knowles, 
Thomas Hopkinson. 

1837. 

Theodore Edson, 
Lemuel Porter, 
John A. Knowles, 
John D. Pillsbury, 
Samuel Clark, 
Jacob Robbins. 

1838. 

Theodore Edson, 
John O. Green, 
Elisha Fuller, 
Henry A. Miles, 
Zenas Thompson, 
Amos Blanchard. 

1839. 

Amos Blanchard, 
Theodore Edson, 
Henry A. Miles, 
Gilman Kimball, 
H. G. F. Corliss, 
John Smith. 
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1840. 

Amos Blanchard, 
Nath. Thurston, 
U. C. Burnap, 
Elisha Fuller, 
John O. Green, 
Robert Means. 

1841. 

Lemuel Porter, 
David Wells, 
Joseph Ballard, 
Elisha Fuller, 
Benjamin Green, 
Robert Means. 

1849. 

John Clark, 
David Wells, 
John Butterfield, 
Uzziah C. Burnap, 
Benjamin Green, 
John Aiken. 

George May, 
Theodore Edson, 
A. A. Miner, 



1846. 



1843. 

Amos Blanchard, 
David Wells, 
Matthias Parkhurst, 
U. C. Burnap, 
John O. Green, 
Gilman Kimball. 

1844. 

Amos Blanchard, 
Stedman W. Hanks, 
Matthias Parkhurst, 
Ithamar W. Beard, 
John O. Green, 
Ithamar A. Beard. 

1845. 

Abner H. Brown, 
Stedman W. Hanks, 
A. A. Miner, 
Frederick Parker, 
John O. Green, 
John Wright. 

Frederick Parker, 
John O. Green, 
John Wright. 



Jtwunty-second 

AimUAl. REPORT 



CHOOL COMMITTEE 



CITY OF LOWELL. 



Stiitg for il)e year cubing Pccembrr 31, 1847. 




LOWELL: 

JAMES ATEmSOK, CITT FAinTEn. 
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TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAl, REPORT 

SCHOOL COMMITTEE 



CITY OF LOWELL. 



9nng ftn; tijt srac tnbing nncmbii 31, 1847. 




LOWELL: 

JAMES ATKlNSOff, CITT PRINTER. 
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SUMMARY 



or TBS 



LOWELL PTIBLIG SCHOOLS, 



TO AOCOMFIHT VHX 



Annual fleport of tl)e 0(l)ool (fliommtttte. 



BECEKBEB, 1847. 
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The foilowing Table shows ibe year in which ihe presenl Prin- 
cipal of each of the Grammar Schools was elected ; the number of 
pupils Bent from the several Schools to the High School during 
each of the last four years, with the sum total thereof; the total 
number of Cerlidcates of three months' schooling lo enter the mills, 
issued lo the members of the several Schools in the same time ; 
and the average daily attendance in each School for the four 
years. 
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24 


14 
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36 
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REPOltT. 



The present Board of School Committee having 
been elected in December instead of March, as were 
former Boards, cannot perform any official act— ac- 
cording to the decision of the City Solicitor — after 
their regular term of office expires. Their Annual 
Eeport, therefore, which has usually been made in the 
month of April, they submit at the present time; 
l&mng their successors to make the Annual Betum 
to the Secretary of the Commonwealth. This Eeport 
covers, as &lly as possible, the year 1847. 

In resigning the charge committed to them by their 
fdlow-citizens, the Committee axe aware that they 
have but very imperfectly discharged the high respon- 
sibilities involved therein. Our Schools iiimiberyar- 
Uf^&even. There are CTiploy^d at the present time 
eighty-(me Teachers, including two extra Assistants, 
not provided for in the r^ular arrangements of the 
Schools, viz : one in the Female Department of the 
High School, and one in Primary School, No. 13. 
The oversight of all these, — ^involving visits to the 
Schools, the Qimrterly Examinations, the solution of 
the various. problems that arise, tiie adjustment of dif- 
ficulties and seeming inequalities, and the attention 

2» 
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to strangers which courtesy demands, — ^all devolves 
upon six gentlemen when the Board is fuU; and when 
it is not fuU— a state of things which often happens 
— upon a smaller number. Should the Committee, 
therefore, seem to have been remiss in the discharge 
of any of their duties, they would find their apology 
in the extent of the labors demanded, and in the very 
arduous duties connected with their respective callings 
in life. They have endeavored to be just, both to the 
Teachers and to the City, and to promote, to the ex- 
tent of their power, the best interests of our Schools. 
With what success they have pursued these ends, they 
leave to their fellow-citizens to pronounce. 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

More than one-half of our Primary Schools contain 
a greater number of pupils than is contemplated by 
the Statute. In twenty-one of them, the average daily 
number belongiiig to the School for the year, varies 
from 64 to 98. The whole nimiber of different schol- 
ars, during the year, in one of them. No. 13, is 238. 
Had it been possible to procure a suitable room in its 
neighborhood, it would have been expedient, doubt- 
less, to divide this School. As it was, the Committee 
had no alternative but to place another teacher in the 
School, and wait the erection of a house. The City 
Council has purchased land for this purpose on Fay- 
ette street, and has already put the house under con- 
tract. A Primary School-house, which, like the one 
above mentioned, wUl be constructed for the accom- 
modation of two schools, has also been contracted for 
on Rock street ; and arrangements for another school 
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will be made in the building on Charles street. These, 
with the Primary School rooms, which wiU be furnish- 
ed in the new Grammar School house on Lawrence 
street, now under contract, will aflEbrd relief to several 
of the crowded schools in different parts of the city, 
and accommodate many of our citizens, whose children 
at present find it difficult to gain admission to any 
school. Several schools, however, will remain in a 
crowded state, demanding farther action at an early 
date. 

Primary Schools, Nos. 16 and 38, being endanger- 
ed by the blasting of rocks near their new house on 
Cabot street, were removed early in the season, — the 
former to the Ward room on Race street, and the lat- 
ter to the Ward room on Middle street. Miss Wight's 
school being thus taken quite away from the neigh- 
borhood in which her pupils resided, changed many 
of its members ; and with a less persevering and effi- 
cient teacher, its usefulness would have been serious- 
ly impaired. Both these schools are now returned to 
their former places. 

Primary School, No. 1 , on Middle street, occupying 
a gloomy, ill-ventilated room, half under ground, has 
been removed to the Ward room just vacated by No. 
38. 

In consequence of the delay in making the alterar 
tions in the building at the comer of Race and Mer- 
rimack streets. Primary Schools, Nos. 10 and 16, were 
suspended for nearly the first two weeks of the Sum- 
mer Term, and were somewhat seriously incommoded 
during most of the remainder of the Term. 

The schools kept for some years under the Catholic 
Church on Fenwick street, Nos. 15, 22 and 32, were 
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removed the latter part of tiie season to the new house 
on Adams street No. 20, kept for many years in the 
Bed school house on Central street, has been r^noTed 
to the new house on Carter street This school, also, 
was susp^ided the larger part of a Term, waiting 
the completion of its house. It is confidently expect- 
ed that the better accommodations now fiimii^ed 
these four schools, wiU conduce greatly to their im- 
provement 

It has been the misfortune of the city during the 
unusual mortality which has prevailed the past sea- 
son, to lose two of our Primary School Teachers by 
death, viz : Miss Mary Scobey, whose services as an 
experienced, beloved, inventive, aud untiring teadier, 
were altogether invaluable ; and Miss Elizabeth C. 
NoETON, whose faithful labors, for three or four y€ars, 
in Primary Sdiool, No. 5, and Grammar School, No. 
6, greatly endeared her, both to her pupils and their 
parents. These are the first of our Teachers who have 
died while engaged in the service of the city. Tlaough 
the Committee had reason to fear that it would be no 
easy matter to make good their places, yet they are 
happy to say that their successors are making very 
commendable exertions, and with very satisfactory suc- 
cess. Several other schools have suffered somewhat 
from the sickness of their teachers, the life of one of 
whom. Miss iknily M. Warren, was weU nigh despair- 
ed of 

On taking a general survey of this class of our 
schools, the Committee believe that, on the whole, 
they are in a very satisfactory condition. We do not, 
of course, deem them all equally satisfectory. Several 
teachers may all richly deserve tibe meed of praise, and 
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yet some of the number may far outstrip the others in 
all those qualifications that make one an accomplished 
teacher. Besides, a teacher's success in advancing her 
school to a given rank, is modified by a great variety 
of circumstances. The number of her pupils, their 
aptness to learn, home infiuences upon them in se- 
curing neatness and punctual attendance, in giving 
them such instruction as will accelerate their progress 
in school, and in co-operating in various ways with 
the teacher in her efforts — all these particulars help 
advance the school if favorable, and retard its progress 
if unfavorable. 

The reader is referred to Tables I and II, for such 
information as they contain ; and for all beyond, the 
Committee would recommend a personal examination 
of the schools themselves. We are happy to believe 
that in the advancement of their pupils, in the promo- 
tion of their comfort, and in that moral training which 
alone can secure those sterlilig virtues that constitute 
the elements of a good character, this class of teach- 
ers, in the main, acquit themselves with honor. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

It is in these schools that the masses of our children 
acquire whatever of education they ever gain, beyond 
the primary course, to fit them for the responsible 
duties of life. Few of the whole number remain at 
school a sufficient length of time to reach the High 
School. In all their regulations, therefore, the Com- 
mittee strive to keep this fact in view. These schools 
are ftdfilling their mission in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. Though they are generally in a crowded condi- 
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tion, they have pursued their course with their usual 
quiet and equanimity. Several of them, in various 
particulars, have attained unto very great excellence. 
The evils, however, which have attended them here- 
tofore, such as truancy, absence, and insubordination, 
are not wholly removed. The Committee are not sure 
that the records of the past year vnll show any ma^ 
terial improvement in these respects. In some in^ 
stances these evils have evidently been increased by 
circumstances beyond the Committee's control. The 
South Grammar Schools have been seriously annoyed 
by the frequent stationing of circuses in their imme- 
diate neighborhood, which have not only occasioned 
an unusual number of truancies, but have engrossed, 
to a very great extent, by their attractive music con- 
stantly heard in the school rooms, the attention of the 
schools themselves. If the good of our city demands 
the frequent licensing of these travelling companies, 
it is a question richly deserving the attention of our 
city authorities, whether they should be placed in such 
close proximity to our schools. It is true that chil- 
dren should be so well disciplined as to persevere in 
duty despite temptation ; but it is equally our duty 
ever to pray, in their behalf as well as our own, " Lead 
us not into temptation." 

The office of Principal in Grammar School, No. 2, 
having been vacated by the resignation of Mr. Jacob 
Graves, in February last, Mr. John P. Fiske was elect- 
ed thereto, in the month of March following. An 
acquaintance of nine months with Mr. Fiske, as a 
teacher, has convinced the Committee that he under- 
stands his duties, and will discharge them faithfully. 
It is but just to him to remark that the Report of his 
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sdiool, as seal in Tables I and II, does not include 
the first term in the year ; for the reason that the re- 
COTds of that term were not transmitted to him in an 
arailable form by his predecessor. All the other Prin- 
cipals hold their offices as heretofore ; and several of 
them, seconded in their eflEbrts by very efficient Assis- 
tants, are making very decided advancement in the 
character and rank of their schools. 

Some knowledge of the comparative merit of these 
schools, may be gained from the several Tables accom- 
panying this Eeport. Tables III, IV, V, VI, and VII, 
will give an approximative view of the success that 
has attended the several schools in the different studies 
pursued. By comparing the various particulars given 
in Tables VIII and IX, other approximations to their 
relative rank, will be made. The reader is cautioned, 
however, against founding his judgment on one or two 
Tables alone; or indeed, exclusively, upon all the 
Tables together. The average daily number belong- 
ing to the school ; the average daily attendance ; the 
number examined for the High School ; the number 
admitted to the High School ; and the results attained ; 
all compared together, will furnish many of the ele- 
ments of a correct judgment. But since these partic- 
ulars pertain only to the candidates for the High 
School, they form but a partial index to the actual 
state of the Grammar Schools. There are various 
other particulars that should be allowed to modify the 
judgment to which we should thus arrive. 

For example, the Tables show that Grammar School, 
No 5, has sent no candidates to the High School dur- 
ing the past year. Of this fact, the Principal gives 
the followmg explanation : 
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" 1. Some scholars, who were qualified for the 
High School, did not wish to go, as they were ex- 
pecting to attend school only a short tune. Seven 
scholars, who were supposed, by the Principal, quali- 
fied for the High School, declined being examined on 
this account. 

" 2. A very large number of scholars in this school 
enter the mUls. More than one seventh [See Table 
I] of the whole number of scholars connected with 
this school the past year, have received certificates for 
the mill from the Principal. This has fallen heavily 
upon the higher classes, taking away, in many in- 
stances, the best and most advanced scholars." 

Other circumstances, connected with the different 
schools, and modifying the results obtained from the 
Tables, will readily suggest themselves to the reader, 
upon which we wUl not now remark. The Commit- 
tee would use every legitimate means to stimulate the 
Teachers in all our schools to the most faithful, vig- 
orous, and persevering efforts ; and as the very first 
step to that end, they themselves would be just. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Male Department of this School, under the 
judicious and successful guidance of Mr. C. C. Chase, 
fully sustains the high character it has heretofore won 
for itself. 

The Female Department has now been under the 
direction of Miss Susan E. Burdick more than a year. 
The pupils enjoy a very great degree of intimacy with 
their teachers, and yet the school is managed with re- 
markable ease. The rank to which this school has at- 
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tained, and the success that has attended the well-di- 
rected eflEbrts of the Principal and her Associates, have 
fully realized the high expectations of the Committee. 

Early in the year the importance of procuring Phil- 
osophical Apparatus for the use of the High School, 
was considered by the full Board, and the simi of 
^400 was appropriated by the City Council for that 
purpose. It is believed that still farther appropriation 
to the same end, at some fiiture time, will be highly 
expedient This school already compares favorably 
with the best class of Academies in our country ; and 
if properly and liberally cherished, it may become, in 
every respect, a model institution. 

The following Table shows the per cent, in attejn- 
dance in the High School, for each term in each year 
since 1842. 

PER CENT. IN ATTENDANCE IN HIGH SCHOOL. 



Term ending in March, 
" " June, 

" " September, 

December, 



cc 



(C 



Whole Year, 



1842 
81 


1843 
87 


1844 
80 


1845 


1846 


85 


78 


75 


77 


71 


86 


69 


66 


74 


r. 


79 


63 


76 


76 


83 


78 


74 


78 


74 


83 


72 



1847 

81 
69 
55 

85 

72 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

By a provision of the City Charter, the Mayor and 
Board of Aldermen are members of the School Com- 
mittee. In former years, with a single exception, on 
entering upon their term of office, they have come 
together in Convention, and authorised the six gentle- 
men elected as School Committee by the several Wards, 
to perform all the duties of School Committee. At 
the commencement of the present year, however, it 
was determined that the two Boards should act to- 
gether, at least in part ; and as the basis of such con- 
joint action, the following provisions were adopted : 

" 1. The members of the School Committee chosen 
by the repective Wards, shall constitute a Subcom- 
mittee, upon whom shall devolve exclusively the duty 
of electing and removing teachers. 

« 2. Said Sub-Committee shall have the whole con- 
trol and supervision of the schools and teachers in all 
matters of regulation and discipline. 

" 8. They shall select and adopt all the books and 
apparatus to be used in the Public Schools. 

" 4. It shall be their duty to visit all the schools 
from time to time, to make to the whole Board an 
annual report of their progress and condition, and to 
make up the annual return to the Secretary of State, 
required by law. 

** 5. Whenever any two members of the Sub-Com- 
mittee, before final action had upon any subject prop- 
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erly coming before them, shall signify a wish that the 
same be referred to the whole Board, it shall be so re- 
ferred. 

" 6. The whole Board shall hold meetings once a 
month, shall fix and determine the compensation of 
teachers, and shall act upon all bills and expenses in- 
curred for the services of teachers, repairs, furniture 
of school houses, and other incidental charges. 

"7. Another Sub-Committee of three members 
from the Board of Aldermen, shall be appointed, whose 
duty it shall be to determine upon and execute all 
necessary repairs and alterations upon school-houses 
and their appurtenances, and to procure all necessary 
furniture, fuel, &c." 

In revising the list of Books used in our schools, 
the Committee of last year made no selection of a 
work on written Arithmetic, This matter, therefore, 
claimed the early attention of the present Board. The 
Sub-Committee, on whom this duty devolved, accord- 
ing to the foregoing provisions, failing to concur in 
their judgment of the respective merits of the two 
principal competitory works, the subject was brought 
before the full Board. It was finally determined, by 
way of compromise, to introduce Mr. James S. Rus- 
sell's Arithmetic into the Grammar Schools, and Mr. 
Frederic A. Adams's into the High School. The 
Sub-Committee have also authorized the use of Racine 
by the French classes in the High School. In other 
respects the list as pubUshed in the Report of last year 
remains unchanged. 

Two other topics of some importance have engaged 
the attention of the full Board, to which we would 
here refer, viz : Salaries and Vacations. In Septem- 
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ber, 1846, the School Committee voted certain addi- 
tions to the salaries of a part of the teachers, after 
January 1st, 1847. Before the commencement of the 
January Term, however, it was determined by the 
adoption of the present organization, that the salaries 
should be adjusted by the whole Board. Early action 
of the whole Board being thus called for, the follow- 
ing vote was passed January 5th : 

" Voted^ That the Salaries of the Teachers of our 
Public Schools remain, until October next, as they 
have been heretofore, with such additions to them as 
the persons acting as the School Committe of this 
city, on the twenty-eighth of September last, then and 
subsequently voted should be made to them." 

Since this vote reached only to the expiration of the 
year for which the teachers were then elected, the re- 
turn of the annual election in September, called for 
still farther action. It was then 

" Voted, That the Salaries of the Teachers for the 
ensuing year, remain as they were fixed last year, with 
the exception of the salaries of the Assistant Male 
Teachers in the High School, which shall be the same 
as the salaries of the Principals of the Grammar 
Schools." 

The Board are aware that any nimiber of teachers 
may be had at almost any price. By increasing the 
compensation, however, they hope to be able to retain 
the best teachers at present employed, and gradually 
supply the places of others by persons who can rank 
with the best. 

On reviewing the state of our Schools during the 
Summer Term, the Committee were led to believe that 
a change in the Terms and Vacations, would some- 

3* 
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what promote the interests of the schools. The sick- 
ness both of teachers and pupils, the absence of pupils 
from the city during the warm season, and perhaps yet 
other causes, so much reduced the numbers of many 
of the schools, that their usefulness was materially 
impaired. The attention of the whole Board, there- 
fore, was called to this subject, and the following reso- 
lution adopted with great unanimity : 

"Resolved, That the vacations in all the Public 
Schools in the city, be as follows, viz : From the last 
Saturday in July to the first Monday in 6q)tember, 
Christmas week, and two weeks from the Saturday 
nei^t preceding the first Monday in April ; and that 
said schools be not kept on Wednesday afternoons." 

Many parents desire to take their children into the 
country during some portion of the warm season. It 
is hoped that the August vacation, as now arranged, 
will be found the fittest time for this ; and thus their 
attendance upon school be uninterrupted. This ar- 
rangement will afford relief to teachers also, at a time 
when they will most need it ; and enable them to re- 
turn to their labors invigorated and refreshed. 

The subject of corporal punishment in our schools, 
is one with which are connected considerations of vast 
importance. It is undoubtedly the wish of parents — 
as we would hope it is of teachers, and as it surely is 
of the Committee — that good order may be secured 
without its infliction. This can be the case, however, 
only under the concurrence of favorable circumstan- 
ces. Were the pupils subject to the teacher's influ- 
ence alone, it would be but just to hold him responsi- 
ble for the measure and kind of influences by which 
they could be controlled. If they could be successful- 
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Ij appealed to only through the instrumentality of the 
rod, it would then he the teacher's disgrace, and his 
alone. If, on the other hand, they couldL he control- 
led by those high moral considerations which should 
influence rational beings, it would redoimd to the 
teacher's honor. But the iufluence of parents upon 
their children, begins earlier, reaches deeper, and ex- 
tends farther, than the teacher's can, And so long as 
flagellation and insubordination are the painful alter- 
natives at home, parents must at least share this honoo: 
or disgrace with the teacher. Still the Committee be- 
lieve that teachers can exert an influence indefinite in 
extent, in begetting a regard for right, and thus cre- 
ating a standard of seltgovemment in the minds of 
the children themselves. While, therefore, they woiild 
insist upon good order in our schools as the first requi- 
sition, they would, ^t the same time, recommend that 
it be secured by the niildest possible means. And 
though -they would adopt no positive enactments on 
this point, they can but regard that teachpr as most 
sucoessful, who, in securing good order, finds least oc- 
casion to address his pupils' fears rather than affec- 
tions. 

To promote the highest interests of our schools, it 
is of the fii*st importance that parents should co-ope- 
rate with the teachers, in faithfully carrying out the 
School Eegulations. With their eye upon the pecu- 
liar circumstances of a large portion of our population, 
and upon the dangers which threaten our schools from 
truancy, tardiness, and a variety of other causes, the 
Committee have adopted, ^om time to time, such reg- 
ulations as seemed to the^l to be demanded by the 
.general good. These regulations, in given instances. 
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may occasion inconvenience, and operate prejudicially. 
So do all human regulations. Limitation, and conse- 
quently more or less partiality in application, are im- 
perfections attending every work of man. Even if all 
parents felt the importance of the prompt and constant 
attendance of their children upon our schools, these 
regulations could not then weU be dispensed with. 
Much less can they, when hundreds of parents have 
no just appreciation of the advantages their children 
enjoy. The cases are rare in which an explanation of 
the design of these regulations, has not fiilly satisfied 
the aggrieved, that they conduce to the general good. 
Our Schools are established for the education of our 
youth — all our youth. They are supported, as ap- 
pears from Table II, at an annual expense of ;^28,350, 
exclusive of the cost of school-houses, ftiel, fiimiture, 
books, and other incidental requisites. The average 
daily attendance in all our schools the past year, — 
making no allowance for the incompleteness of the 
Reports in two instances, — ^has been 3,487 — say 3,500. 
The cost of instruction per scholar, therefore, has been 
;^8,10 per annum. But the whole nmnber of children 
in our city, between the ages of 4 and 16, on the first 
of May last, was 6,089. Of this number, more than 
42 per cent., on an average, have been constantly ab- 
sent from our schools ; in consequence of which the 
city, in a single year, has sustained an absolute loss of 
more than j^l 1,000. And even when an adequate de- 
duction shall have been made for detention by sick- 
ness and labor, the loss wiQ still be very great, — a 
loss, not by the extravagance of the Committee, nor 
by the imfaithfulness of teachers ; but by the negli- 
gence of parents themselves. Many of the 2,500 chil- 
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dren thus constantly absent from our schools, are al- 
lowed to neglect all the appropriate employments of 
childhood. They are growing up in the midst of our 
city, in idleness, ignorance, and >dce ; and constitute 
an army more to be feared than war, pestilence, and 
famine. Unsuccessful attempts, during the past year, 
to bum two of our school-houses, viz : Grammar No. 
8, and Primary No. 35, are an index to the evils which 
threaten us from such sources. But, if neither the 
ftiture prosperity of our institutions, nor the well-be- 
ing of the children themselves, can arouse their parents 
to a sense of this peril, the prospect would be less 
fearfdl, if even the pecuniary consideration, sordid as 
it is, could move them to avoid the threatening dan- 
ger. 

We have reason to rejoice, however, that the masses 
of our citizens cheerfully and liberally sustain our 
schools, and cherish them with an honest pride. We, 
therefore, surrender our trust, not doubting that the 
wisdom that shall preside over them in the future, will 
conduct them in path-ways of still more extended use- 
fulness. 

' JEFFERSON BANCROFT,! 
JAMES FENNO, 
JOHN WRIGHT, 
LINUS CHILD, 
SEWALL G. MACK, 
A. A. MINER, 
FREDERICK PARKER, 
THEODORE EDSON, 
JOSEPH BUTTERFIELD, 
GEORGE BRAGDON, 
ELISHA HUNTINGTON, 
STEPHEN MANSUR, 
JOSIAH SAWTELL, 
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REPORT. 



PART FIRST. 



THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

In closing the labors of the yeax for which they 
were chosen, the School Comniittee desire to present 
to their feUow-citizens ^a full and faithful account of 
their own doings and of the condition of the Schools 
entrusted to their care. 

There was a difference of opinion in the Committee 
at the commencement of the year, as to the best mode 
b£ organizing the Board. The plan finally agreed 
upon was very similar to that adopted last year. 
The six gentlemen elected by the different Wards 
were constituted the "Ward School Committee;'* 
and to them was assigned the general management of 
the internal affairs of the Public Schools. It was 
made their duty to recommend to the whole Boaxd 
such regulations for the Schools as they deemed ad- 
visable, to propose such changes in the text-books as 
were thought best, to nominate all Teachers employed 
in the public service, to suspend from active duty any 
Teacher, for satisfactory causes, till the next meeting 
of the Board, to audit the quarterly bills of the 

Teachers, to prepare the Annual Report, and to per- 

2 
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form certain other minor duties. AU the other duties 
of the School Committee devolved upon the whole 
Board. 

One of the first subjects which engaged the atten- 
tion of the Board, was that of corporal punishment 
in the Schools. Early in the year a rule was adopted 
requiring the Principals of the High and Grammar 
Schools to report to the Ward School Committee 
monthly, all cases of corporal punishment, with the 
name and age of the pupil punished, the offence ivith 
which he was charged, and the nature and aeverity of 
the punishment. This rule has been in force the 
whole year, and the reports have been made accord- 
ingly, except in the High School, where no case of 
this kind of discipline has occurred. In one School 
the attempt was made to dispense entirely with this 
mode of punishment ; but at the end of ten days the * 
Teacher abandoned the effort as impracticable, at least 
to him. In another School, the Teacher endeavored, 
with the concurrence of the Sub-Committee, to di- 
minish very materially the severity of the punishment, 
and the number of cases in which it should be in- 
flicted, but without any very satisfactory results. 
There is but one opinion in the Committee as to the 
desirableness of managing our Schools without the 
use of the . rod. The Teacher who can preserve re- 
quisite order, and advance his pupils in their literary 
pursuits at the usual rate, with the least infliction of 
corporal punishment, is undoubtedly to be preferred. 
But whether proper order can be secured and the 
ordinary progress in study made, in Schools consti- 
tuted as ours are, without the use of the rod, admits 
of very great question. All our own Teachers, with 
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great unanimity and earnestness, affirm that corporal 
punishment, of a proper kind and extent, is absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of our Schools. Still, the 
Committee do not wish to foster this mode of disci- 
pline. It is an evil to be endured, not a good to be 
encouraged. We ought to seek, by all laudable 
means, to diminish and remove the necessity which 
calls for it, and to guard against its perversion and 
abuse. At the same time the Teachers should be 
fully and heartily sustained in the proper and legiti- 
mate administration of this kind of punishment 

By a resolution adopted by the City Council, March 
23, 1848, an appropriation of eight hundred dollars 
was made for instruction in Vocal Music in the High 
and Grammar Schools. This subject had previously 
been agitated several times, but the consent of all the 
parties concerned could never before be obtained. 
Tliis desirable object, however, has now been accom- 
plished, and the School Committee and citizens gen- 
erally may well congratulate themselves on this posi- 
tive advance in the cause of popular education. 

In accordance with this resolution, the Committee 
appointed Messrs. B. F. Baker and I. N. Metcalf, in- 
structors in Vocal Music. The former has taught in 
the High School and Grammar Schools Nos. 1, 3 and 
8 ; the latter in Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7. The lessons 
are each half an hour long, and are given twice a 
' week. The pupils, almost without exception, are in- 
terested in them, and have made good progress in 
acquiring a knowledge of the principles of the art of 
music, and of their application to the practice of 
singing. The Committee believe that, in general, the 
knowledge of music which has been acquired and the 
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improvement in singing which has been made in onr 
Schools, are quite as great as the amount of instruo- 
tion would lead us to expect. After music shall have 
been taught in these Schools four or five years, and 
thus many pupils have been trained in the art by 
competent teachers, we shall doubtless be able to see, 
better than we now can, its influence on the character 
of individuals and of whole Schools. Already it is 
the united testimony of those Teachers into whose 
^ Schools music has been introduced, that its general 
influence on the character and conduct of the pupils 
is, in various ways, eminently salutary. 

Another subject which has received considerable 
attention from the Committee, is the warming and 
ventilation of the school-houses. But the work of 
improvement in this respect is only begun ; years will 
be required to consummate it. The continual im- 
provements that are made in the mode of warming 
houses, and the increased importance which is at- 
tached to having a pure atmosphere to breathe, make 
frequent changes desirable and necessary. 

" Emerson's vehtilator " has been put up in all the 
houses that have been erected during the year, dnd 
also in several of the older buildings. It is certainly 
to be desired that all our school-rooms should be sup- 
plied with proper means of ventilation. We are guil- 
ty of a fetal wrong if, while we seek to nourish and 
strengthen the mind, we deform the body, or curb its 
growth, or diminish its vigor. 

Another important measure which the Ward School 
Committee have adopted the present year, is the per- 
sonal examination, in the branches usually taught in 
our Schools, of all applicants for the situation of 
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Teacher. The number of such applicants has been 
very large, and the Committee thought that an exam- 
ination, properly conducted, would furnish the surest 
and safest test of abilities and qualifications. The 
names of those whose examination is satisfactory to 
the Committee are placed on the list of approved can- 
didates, and from that number the future Teachers of 
the Schools are selected. It by no means follows that 
those who pass the best examination, will make the 
best Teachers, or will be first selected by the Com- 
mittee; but the examination brings the applicants 
before the Board, and enables them to judge with 
some confidence of their probable success in the busi- 
ness of teaching. 

By a law of the Commonwealth, all persons who 
propose to engage in the public service as Teachers, 
within the limits of t^e State, must pass a satis&ctory 
examination before the School Committee of the town 
or city in which they intend to teach. This law has 
been in force many years, and, with slight modificar 
tions, has received the sanction of many successive 
L^slatures. The words of the Statute are as fol- 
lows : (Revised Statutes, Chap. 23, Sect. 13 and 14.) 

" The School Committee shall require full and sat- 
is&ctory evidence of the good character of all in-t 
structors who may be employed in the public schools 
in their town, and shall ascertain by personal exami- 
nation their literary qualifications and capacity for the 
government of schools." 

" Every instructor of a town or district school shall 
obtain of the School Committee of such town, a cer- 
tificate in duplicate, of his qualifications, before he 

opens such School, one of which shall be filed with 

2* 
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the town treasurer before any payment is made to 
such instructor on account of his services." 

The Committee believe this law to be just and sal- 
utary, and can see no reason why it should not be 
enforced in this city as weU a^ in other parts of the 
State. On inquiry, it was found that very few of our 
Teachers had ever passed such an examination, or any 
examination, which, by the most libera^, construction 
of the law, could be made to answer its demands. 
Accordingly, at the expiration of the year for which 
the Teachers had been chosen, the Committee deemed 
it proper, before proceeding to a new election, to 
adopt a provision that all the Teachers should be 
elected on condition of passing a satisfactory exami- 
nation before the Ward School Coihmittee, before 
commencing their duties. This seemed to the Com- 
mittee to be the only proper course to be adopted. 
Others may give a different interpretation to the law ; 
but to them its meaning appeared to be too obvious 
to be misunderstood and its obligation too imperative 
to be neglected. 



PART SECOND. 



THE PEIMAKY SCHOOLS. 

The whole number of Primary Schools in the City 
is now forty-two. Three have been established and 
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have gone into operation the present year, viz. No. 39, 
on Charles street, in a house which was remodeled so 
as to aGCommodate two Schools instead of one ; No. 
40, in the new house on Rock street, and there is room 
for another School in the same building; and No. 41, 
in the house recently erected at the comer flf Fayette 
and Chestnut streets, Belvidere. A School has also 
been established in the basement of the Grammar 
Schoolhouse on Lawrence street, and the Teacher has 
been appointed, but the School will not go into ope- 
ration till the beginning of the ensumg term. It 
will be No. 42. 

Some of the Primary Schools have been excessively 
crowded. Four or five of them contain nearly twice 
as many pupils as the statute authorizes. This re- 
mark applies particularly to the Schools on Adams 
and Lewis streets. The rooms where these Schools 
are kept were designed to seat about fifty pupils each. 
In four of them, at least, the average attendance has 
been between eighty and ninety. The Committee 
. could not foresee this great increase of scholars, and 
of course made no provision for it. It was occasioned 
in some degree by the disbanding of a large private 
School which was kept in the basement of one of the 
Catholic churches. Land has been negotiated for at 
the comer of Adams and Cross streets, for a new 
Schoolhouse ; and when that shall be erected, it will 
relieve nearly all the Schools which are now crowded. 
But as it must necessarily be a considerable time be- 
fore such house can be erected, the Committee have 
thought it advisable to make immediate provision for 
the wanjts of this neighborhood. A Committee was 
a]^K>mted several weeks ago, to investigate the matter 
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and to report the most feasible plan of accomplishing 
the desired object. It is recommended that a suitable 
room be rented, and. that a School be temporarily es- 
tablished in it, till such time as better accommoda- 
tions can be provided. The matter will be laid before 
the City* Council early in the ensuing year, and 
it is hoped that the desired appropriation may be 
made. 

It was believed by the Committee that the course 
of instruction in the Primary Schools might be some- 
what enlarged, with advantage to the pupils. It was 
accordingly determined at the- beginning of the last 
term of the year to introduce " Smith's First Book in 
Greography " into these Schools. In some of the 
Schools, owing to their crowded state, or other una- 
voidable causes, classes have not been formed in this 
study ; but in all those in which it has been taught, 
the children have been deeply mterested in it. It is 
a branch of study which can be made peculiarly at- 
tractive to the young, and by reserving it for the most 
advanced and besfc-behaved pupils, it will contribute, 
both to the progress of the scholars and the good 
order of the Schools. 

We think there is a manifest improvement in our 
Primary Schools, from year to year. It is but a short 
time since several of them were kept in small, incon- 
venient, and ill-ventilated rooms, with rude and meagre 
furniture, and few of those attractions which make a 
school-room inviting and pleasant. Now there are 
only two or three where improvements in these re- 
spects can be reasonably demanded. Whoever com- 
pares the present state of these Schools, aai to their 
rooms and furniture, with their condition ten, or even 
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five years ago, cannot faU of seeing the manifest 
progress that has been made. 

It would not be true, perhaps, to say that there 
has been equal improvement in the character of the 
Schools themselves. This could hardly be expected ; 
for the changes among the Teachers, and the much 
more frequent changes among the scholars, make so 
obvious an improvement almost impossible. There 
is a very striking diflference in the character of these 
Schools. This difference depends, in a considerable 
degree, on the materials of which they are composed, 
but not entirely, since we have seen Schools, noted 
for their filthy appearance, for their disorderly con- 
duct and inattention to study, become cleanly, and 
quiet, and studious, under the skilful management of 
a new Teacher. 

The Committee rejoice to believe that, as a class, 
our Primary Teachers are faithful and patient, inge- 
nious in devising means to interest and instruct their 
pupils, and worthy of the confidence and respect of 
those whose children are entrusted to their care. 



PART THIRD. 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

The number of Grammar Schools in the City, in 
active operation, is the same that it has been for sev- 
eral years, viz. eight During the present year, a new 
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house has been erected on Lawrence street, at an ex- 
pense of about $14,000, sufficiently large to accom- 
modate one Grammar School and two Primary Schools. 
The Grammar School has already been established by 
the City Council, the Teachers have been appointed 
by the Committee, and it is expected that it will go 
into operation at the beginning of the next term. 
This schoolhouse was dedicated by appropriate ser- 
vices, on the 13th of December. The address on the 
occasion was given by the Rev. Dr. Edson, and the 
prayer offered by the Rev. Mr. Bumap. The school 
to be kept in this house has been named the " Col- 
bum Grammar School," in honor of the late Warren 
Colbum, Esq., of this City, who was distinguished by 
the purity of his life, by his valuable contributions to 
the number of our common school-books, and by the 
interest which he ever manifested in the cause of edu- 
cation. 

During the present year, Mr. Nason H. Morse, for 
several years Principal of Grammar School No. 4, has 
been removed by death. He was compelled by ill 
health, to give up his School about the beginning of 
the second term of the year. In consequence of in- 
creasing illness, he soon after resigned his place, and 
in the course of two or three months, death released 
him from the duties and sufferings of life. Mr. Morse 
was a faithful and successful teacher. So long as his 
health was unimpaired, his School was distinguished 
for its good discipline and its correct recitations. 

Owing to the sickness of Mr. Morse, and the con- 
sequent change of Teachers, the School has materially 
suffered. During nearly the whole of the second 
term, it was under the management of Mr. E. Brown, 
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Assistant Teacher in Grammar School No. 7. Mr. 
Brown labored fidthfully to restore the School to its 
wonted yigor and usefulness, and with very gratifying 
success. There was a manifest improvement in the 
order and general character of the School. 

At the commencement of the fell term, the Com- 
mittee appointed Mr. E. W. Young, Principal of this 
School. Mr. Young is laboring with feithfiilness and 
zeal to sustain and elevate the character of the 
Sehool, and the Committee have gr^at confidence that, 
under his administration, it will continue to improve. 

All the Grammar Schools have been well sustained 
the present year, in respect to numbers. The average 
daily attendance through the year in all the eight, 
has been, 1,415, as will be seen by looking at the ta- 
ble. Several of them have been crowded, particularly 
No. 7, Mr. Pooler s. No. 8, Mr. C. Morrill's, and No. 
1, Mr. Balch's. But it is believed that the new 
School on Lawrence street will materially relieve 
them, and tend to equalize the number of pupils. 

The great majority of the children of the City may 
be said to finish their education in our Grammar 
Schools. Comparatively few of them pass into msti- 
tutions of a higher grade. This fact should admon- 
ish us to cherish, with peculiar solicitude, this class of 
our Schools, and to endeavor to raise the standard of 
study and character as high as circumstances will 
allow. With the view of doing something to accom- 
plish this object, the Committee have recently intro- 
duced " Willson's History of the United States," and 
"Jarvis's' Physiology," into the course of study to be 
pursued in the Grammar Schools. So far it is be- 
Heved that the introduction of these studies has ope- 
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rated well, and it is confidently expected that a longer 
experience will give more striking and more useful 
resulta 

One of the most fruitful sources of evil in the 
Grammar Schools is the practice of playing truant 
It is, as might he expected, chiefly confined to the 
hoys, though not altogether unknown among the 
girls. Probably neither parents nor the Commit- 
tee are fully acquainted with the extent to which this 
practice prevails. » The delightful days of spring wd 
autumn, the pleasure of wandering in the cool shade 
of the woods in the heat of summer, the presence of 
a strolling menagerie or circus, the sight of a field of 
smooth ice, all these furnish irresistible temptations 
to break away from the restraints of parental author- 
ity and the severe discipline of the school-room. Sin- 
gular as it may seem, the Teachers find the habit of 
playing truant one of the most difficult to break up ; 
the truant boy is almost irreclaimable. 

In most of the Schools no record is kept of cases 
of this kind, and we cannot with any certainty ascer- 
tain their number. But it is hoped that, during the 
ensuing year, the Teachers will endeavor to keep an 
account of the instances of playing truant, so that 
the full extent and nature of the evil may be known. 

The following tables will give various important 
and interesting items of information in regard to the 
actual and relative condition of the Grammar Schools. 
A correct discipline is unquestionably the Jirst thing 
in every good School ; and its results cannot be spread 
out on paper or exhibited in a tabular form; they 
must be seen and felt, to be appreciated. But a truly 
good School is not made by sound discipline alone ; 
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the teacher must he Bomething more than a master ; 
he must he an educator ; he must possess " an aptness 
to teach ; " he must be firuitful and correct in illustra- 
tion ; he must have patience and perseverance ; and, 
above all, he must feel that it is a high calling to be 
continually making everlasting impressions on the 
human mind. 

These tables aflFord some of the means of forming 
a correct judgment as to the literary progress and 
position of the various Schools, though it would be 
manifestly imjust to found an opinion on these alone. 
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Bbowing the general results of the Esaminations of Candidates for 
the High School, for 1848. 
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No. 1— Balch. 


Males, 
Females, 


1 

10 


120 
12-5 


7-3 
6-6 


~1 


11-5 
136 


66 
61 


1 
1 


160 
210 


6-6 
7-5 


No. a-Fiske. 


Ma!«», 
Females, 


6 

8 


130 
14-9 


6-5 
6-2 


5 
10 


128 

15'5 


6-3 
6-3 








No. 3— Kimball. 


Males, 

Females, 


2 
S 


120 
14-5 


6-8 
6-2 


5 


15-8 


6-7 


5 

2 


140 
IJO 


6-9 
6-6 


No. 4— Moree, 
Brown & Young. 


Males, 
Females, 


3 

4 


14-3 
13-7 


6-3 
6-4 


1 


11-0 


60 








No. 5— Shattuck 


Males, 
Females, 


a 

3 


120 
15-3 


61 
5-5 


1 


170 


4-5 








No.6— 

0. H. Morrill. 


Males, 
Females, 


4 
3 


13-7 

14-7 


5-9 

6-8 


4 


145 


6-3 


2 

6 


130 

13'8 


6-7 
6-1 


No. 7— Pooler. 


Males, 
Females, 


10 
6 


12-8 

12-8 


6-2 
6-3 


6 
12 


13-7 

14-8 


62 
63 


11 
3 


13fi 
15-3 


6-2 
7-2 


No.8— 

C. Morrill. 


Males. 
Females, 


6 
13 


13-2 
12-9 


5-9 
6-3 


5 
4 


10-8 
14-2 


6-3 

6-2 


6 
3 


13-5 
14-7 


6-5 
70 


Other Schools. 


Males, 
Females, 


2 
2 


130 
160 


5-4 
5-5 


1 
2 


11.0 
150 


4-8 
6-6 


2 
4 


12-5 
130 


4-0 
6-3 



Showing the results of the EiaminatioaB for 184S, the number c^ 
Certificates to enter the Mills, &c. 
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No. 1— BaJoh. 


30 


90 


I 


18 


2 


14 


315 


No. 3— FUfe. 


29 


93 


9 


27 


2 


19 


ise 


No. 3— Eimbatl. 


16 


94 


2 


15 


1 


17 


168 


No. 4— Young. 


8 


,00 




8 




2 


13a 


No. i-Shottaok. 


IS 


75 


S 


9 


3 


51 


1E» 


No, 6-0. n. Monill. 


19 


68 




11 


8 


33 


179 


No. T— Poolei. 


48 


m 


4 


42 


6 


19 


306 


No. 8-C. Mornll. 


87 


95 


5 


35 


2 


33 


208 


Total for 1S48, 


1,89 


691 


16 


175 


24 


176 




" " 1847, 


134 


75 


6 


108 


26 






« " 1846, 


152 






121 


31 






" " 1845, 


231 






141 


80 






" " 1844, 


323 






J50 


73 






" ■■ 1843, 


212 






140 


73 
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PART FOURTH. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL. 



The number of young ladies in the Female Depart- 
ment of this school has been considerably larger than 
in any previous year since its establishment. During 
the year 1846, the average daily attendance was 86; 
in 1847, it was 90; and in 1848, it has been 120. 
The average number belonging to the School for the 
same years, was 106, 109, and 144, respectively. 
This number is much greater than can be properly 
accommodated in the room in which the School is 
kept. Desks have been placed in an adjoining reci- 
tation room, on the platform, and in some of the 
aisles, to the great inconvenience of both the pupils 
and the Teachers. The Committee, in view of the 
prospective increase of the School, could see only two 
ways to remedy this difficulty ; the first was, to in- 
crease the number of Teachers, procure another room, 
and make two Schools of what is now one. To this 
there were obvious and insuperable objections. The 
second course was, to raise the staQdard of admission, 
and thus to diminish the number of scholars ; and 
this is the method which the Committee have adopted 
to accomplish the desired otject Candidates for ad- 
mission are examined in the same studies and to the 
same extent that they always have been, but in order 
to be successful, the nimiber of merit marks must be 
greater than it has heretofore been. It is believed 
that, in this way, the School will gradually come 
within the Umit of accommodations. 
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The Male Department of this School is considera- 
bly smaller, the average daily attendance for the yeaar 
bemg 64. This Department has, for a long tune, if 
not ever since its establishment, contained a less num- 
ber of pupils than the other. Our High School m 
not peculiar in this respect ; similar Schools in other 
cities, usually present a like difference. Boys aate 
ready for business at an earlier age than girls, their 
time is more valuable, and consequently they are 
sooner withdrawn from School. • 

During the last term, Mons. Edward H. Viau has 
been employed to give instruction in the French lan» 
guage in the High School. He has devoted six houxa 
each week to the Female Department, and two hours 
each week to the Male Department. His classes have 
made very co^mnendable progress under his assiduous 
and faithful instruction. He was engaged with the 
full understanding that this mode of teaching Frendb * 
was an experiment ; whether it has been sufficiently 
successful and satisfactory to warrant the perman^t 
employment of a. teacher for this department alone, 
remains to be determined. 

The following table shows the per cent, in attend- 
ance in the High School since 1842. 



1 


1842 
81 


1843 

87 


1844 
80 


1845 

85 


1846 1847 


1848 


'{^erui ending in March, 


78 


81 




" " June, 


75 


77 


71 


86 


69 


69 




** " September, 


66 


74 


68 


79 


63 


55 


t 


" " December, 


76 


76 


79 


83 


78 


65 


' 


April, 














Tf 


** " July, 














m 


" " December, 






74 








n 


Whole Year, 


74 


78 


83 77 72 


•«' 
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The following table, prepared by the Principal of 
the Male Department, furnishes many curious and 
interesting facts. 





Male. 


Female 


Total. 


Whole number admitted in 1845-6 and 7, 


161 


247 


408 


Average number admitted annually, 


54 


82 


136 


Average number, upon the Quarterly Cata- 








' logue, 


76 


136 


212 


Averagetdaily Attendance, 


61 


95 


156 


Per cent, of Attendance, 


80 


70 


74 


** Absence, 


20 


30 


26 


Annual expense including Salaries, Rent of 








House, Fuel, &c., &c.. 


83,150 


83,200 


86,350 


Amount annually sacrificed on account of 








Absences, 


$630 


8960 


81,590 


Amount of daily Teaching, in hours, 


15 


27 


42 


Hours devoted to Mathematics per day. 


3 


3-5 


6-5 


" " Greek & Latin " 


4 


2-5 


5-6 


" " Writing, " 


3 


3 


6 


** " all other Studies, 


5 


18 


24 


Average time of Membership, in years. 


1-42 


1-52 


1-49 


Average actual Attendance of pupils, in 








years. 


114 


107 


MO 


Average Age of pupils, in years. 


14-2 


15 


14-7 



Of the parents of the pupils in the Male Depart- 
ment of the High School, during the term ending 
December, 1848, there were, overseers in the mills, 
15 ; widows, 8 ; traders, 9 ; laborers, 5 ; machinists, 
6 ; lumber dealers, 3 ; agents,, 3 ; shoemakers, 3 ; car- 
penters, 3; belt and harness-makers, 2; bakers, 2; 
masons, 2; clergymen, 2 ; painters, 2; stable-keepers, 
2; all others, 19. 

In a note accompanying the above tables, Mr. Chase 
makes the following remarks concerning absences 
fix)m School, a subject which the Committee have 
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often pressed on the attention of parents, and are glad 
to have the opportunity to again. The remarks apply 
with almost equal force to the High and the Gram- 
mar Schools. 

" It will he observed that more than one-fourth of 
the expense of the School is sacrificed by the non- 
attendance of its members, for which, in a majority of 
cases, there is no reasonable excuse. Many indulgent 
parents allow ahnost any apology for the absence of 
their children. 

" An unnecessary absence is not only prejudicial to 
the pupil who is absent, but is unjust towards the 
Teacher and the rest of the scholars. To-day, for 
example, the Teacher has, with great fidelity and la- 
bor, illustrated and fastened upon the minds of his 
class, one of those fundamental principles in the sci- 
ence of geometry which are indispensable to an un- 
derstanding of the prmciples which follow. To- 
morrow a pupil who has been absent, presents himself. . 
The class is ready to proceed, but he is not. Shall 
the Teacher dismiss him from the class ? Kindness 
forbids it. But the pupil must have that fundamental 
principle which the rest learned on the preceding day. 
What shall be done ? There is usually no remedy 
but for the Teacher patiently to repeat the labor of 
the previous day, and for the punctual members to 
curb their ambition and wait till the delinquent is 
prepared to proceed with them. Indeed, by frequent 
absence of its members, the very class which might 
have moved on firmly and symmetrically, may become 
so distracted, that the patience of the Teacher and 
the zeal of the pupils are lost,^ and the benefit of in- 
struction almost entirely thrown away. 
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"The conscientious parent should be aware that 
the question of punctuality involves higher principles 
than those of expediency or utility. It is a question 
of justice. 

' " To these results of irregular attendance, it should 
be added that the pupil who is frequently absent, is 
liable to bring discredit on his Teacher, and disgrace 
his class on day^ of public examinations, to lose his 
relish for study, to acquire a notion, most ruinous to 
a man of business, that the slightest causes may witb^ 
draw him from the regular duties of his vocation in 
life, and, in general, to contract such dilatory and 
irregular habits as will tend to render him unworthy 
of occupying positions of trust in ftiture* life." 

In relation to another important topic, the Princi- 
pal remarks : " It also appears from the table, that 
the time devoted to the study of Greek and Latin, in 
the Male Department, is nearly as great as that which 
is given to Eeading, Spelling, Geography, English 
Grammar and Parsing, Natural Philosophy, Astron- 
omy, Physiology, Useful Arts and History. When it 
is considered that a majority of those who commence 
the study of Latin do not pursue it far enough to 
derive any material benefit from it, and often, indeed, 
begin it with very indefinite notions in respect to the 
study of the language, the Teachers cannot but feel 
it their duty to dissuade their pupils from commenc- 
ing this branch, unless they have formed a settled 
purpose to pursue it for several years, and their pa^ 
rents have a strong desire that they should engage in 
the study. A smattering of Latin is of far less value 
to a man of business than a correct and substantial 
knowledge of the common English branches." 
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la condusion, the Committee caimot but express 
l^eir regret that, while so Uberal ' aad exceUent pro- 
yision is made for the education of the young among 
us, so large a proportion should be allowed to grow 
up in ignorance. It cannot be doubted but that very 
many of the 6,318 children in the C^ity between the 
ages of four and sixteen, are never connected with 
our Schools. What are these children doing ? They, 
too, are in a course of education fitting them, not for 
the responsibiUties and pleasures of an honest and 
happy life, but for scenes of poverty, and vice, and 
crime, for the ahnshouse, the hospital, and the prison. 
Is there no power which can compel parents and 
guardians to cause the children committed to their 
care to avail themselves of the educational privileges 
which the public have so generously provided ? The 
law now requires that children under sixteen shall 
not be employed in manufacturing establishments, 
unless they attend School three months each year. 
May not the same authority which enacted this law 
compel all parents to cause their children imder a 
certain age, to attend School for some part of the 
year ? If it is a burden for parents to send their chil- 
dren to School, why should it be laid on a part, and 
not on all equally ? If the Legislature is competent 
to compel those parents who wish to have their chil- 
dren employed in manufacturing establishments, to 
give them a certain amount of schooling each year, 
it is obviously competent also to require the same 
preliminary attendance at School for those chUdren 
who engage in any other employment. And if so, 
then the same authority may make the requirement 
universal. 
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We are decidedly and firmly of the opmion that 
such ought to be the law of the Commonwealth. 



JEFFERSON BANCROFT, 
ERASTUS DOUGLAS, 
DAVID DANA, 
WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
DANIEL S. RICHARDSON, 
OLIVER M. WfflPPLE, 



Mayor & Aldermen, 

Members of 
"^ School Committee, 
ex offlciis. 



Ward 1— A. H. BROWN, 

" 2— STEDMAN W. HANKS, 
" 3— HENRY A. MILES, 
« 4— FREDERICK PARKER, 
" 5— AMOS HYDE, 
" 6— WILLARD CHILD, 



J 



Ward 
School Committee. 



In School Committee, ) 
December 30th, 1848. > 

The foregoing was adopted as the Annual Heport, and four thousand 
copies were ordered to be printed for distribution. 

JEFFERSON BANCROFT, Chairman. 
FREDERICK PARKER, Secretary. 
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REPORT- 



THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

The Committee was organized, at the beginning of 
their term of service, on the same plan that has heen 
adopted for several years past. The supervision of the 
internal aflfairs of the Public Schools was entrusted to 
the Ward School Committee, while the whole Board has 
had general oversight of all matters not immediately 
connected with the business of instruction. 

In a body constituted as this is, it cannot be expected 
that there should be a perfect unanimity of opinion upon 
all subjects. Few important matters have been agitated 
concerning which members of the Board have liot en- 
tertained widely different opinions. The various meas- 
ures which have been adopted during the year, have 
not always received the sanction of every liiember of 
the Board. But it is a gratifying fact, that the differ- 
ences of opinion which have existed, have never given 
occasion for prottacted discussions, or for any unpleas- 
ant personal altercations. * 

The warming of the School-houses is a subject which 
necessarily engages the earnest attention of every Com- 
mittee. New stoves and new furnaces are constantly 

2 
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constructed, and as every new form is claimed to be an 
improvement, there is a strong inclination to test their 
value, with the hope of diminisfing the expense, or pro- 
moting a better ventilation. The present Committee 
has relieved its members of much care and anxiety, by 
authorizing the Superintendent of Streets, in conjunc- 
tion with the MajTor, to take charge of all the heating 
apparatus in the Public Schools. TTie supply of fuel, 
the repair of stoves and furnaces, and the building of 
fires in those houses which are heated by furnaces, are 
attended to by the same persons. It is believed that in 
this way there will be a considerable saving of expense 
to the city. The fuel will not be wasted, the repairs 
will be promptly made, and all unnecessary changes 
prevented. 

Another measure which the Committee has adopted 
will greatly facilitate the transaction of an important 
part of its business. A rule has been made that the 
teachers shall not order any repairs, or make purchase 
of furniture, for their Schools, without a written order 
from the Committee on Repairs. This rule was not 
adopted because the teachers have generally been in the 
habit of ordering repairs, or making purchases without 
authority to do so. But the trouble arose from this 
source ; a bill would be presented to the Board for appro- 
val, containing various items for labor performed, or 
articles delivered, and no member could give any ac- 
count of the place where the labor had been performed, 
or of the persons to whom the articles had been deliv- 
ered. Such a bill must be approved, if approved at all, 
entirely on the credit of the person who makes it. Un- 
der the present arrangement, however, every bill can be 
accompanied by its proper vouchers, and all doubt and 
l)erplexity avoided. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL- 

A change has been made in the instruction of this 
School, during the past year. The services of a female 
assistant, whose time, was devoted exclusively to the 
girls, have been dispensed with, and a teacher of Natural 
Sciences hsis been appointed, whose time is equally di- 
vided between the two departments of the School. — 
Previously to this change, there seemed to be too great 
an inequality in the amount of instruction given in the 
two departments. The time of four teachers was devo- 
ted to the female department, with an average daily at- 
tendance of one hundred and sixteen ; while the time of 
two teachers only was given to the male department, 
with an average daily attendance of eighty-one. This 
is exclusive, in both cases, of instruction in music and 
writing. The present division of labor in the two de- 
partments is more just, and will, it is thought, contri- 
bute quite as much to the progress of the pupils. 

The average daily attendance in the Female Depart- 
ment, in 1846, was eighty-six ; in 1847, it was ninety ; 
in 18^, it was one hundred and twenty ; and in 1849, 
it has been one hundred and sixteen. This number is 
greater than can be conveniently accommodated with 
seats; but the Committee, wishing to give to as many 
as possible the advantages of this School, has not 
deemed it proper to limit the number of admissions. It 
is hardly possible to accommodate a greater number 
than have attended the last two years. The School 
must be kept within these limits, or a larger room must 
be provided to receive it. 

The average daily attendance in the Male Depart- 
ment, in 1846, was fifty-eight ; in 1847, it was fifty- 



nine; in 1848, it was sixty-four; and in 1849, it has 
been eighty-one. 

This department of the Sdhool has been larger during 
the past year than ever before. The number of boys 
belonging to the High School has exceeded one hundred 
on five occasions, viz. : term ending March, 1842, when 
the School was under the care of Mr. Cleavland, one 
hundred and six; term ending March, 1844, when 
Mr. Forbes was Principal, one hundred and five ; and 
the three terms of the past year, when the numbers 
have been one hundred and seventeen, one hundred 
and eleven, and one hundred and one, respectively. 

On the whole, there can be no doubt but this School 
is faithfully and quietly performing its appropriate work. 
It will not suflfer by comparison with other Schools of 
similar rank and character. In the actual amount of 
instruction imparted, in the thoroughness and fidelity 
with which both teachers and pupils discharge their du- 
ties, and in the ease with which the discipline of the 
School is maintained, we find ample proof that the large 
expenditure which it requires, is afibrding, and will con- 
tinue to afford, satisfactory results. 
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THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

The following names hare been given to these Schools 
by the Committee, viz.: — 



No. 


Principals. 


Name. 


In honor of 


1 


Mr. Batch. 


Edson School. 


Rev. T. Edson, D. D. 


2 


Mr. Fisk. 


Hancock •• 


John Hancock. 


8 


Mr. Kimball. 


Washington *• 


George Washington. 


4 


Mr.Heywood. 


Franklin " 


Benjamin Franklin. 


5 


Mr. Shattuck. 


Mann •* 


Hon. Horace Mann. 


6 


O.H.Morrill. 


Adams " 


John Qunicy Adams. 


7 


Mr. Pooler. 


Moody *• 


Paul Moody. 

Dr. John O. Green. 


8 


G. MorriU, 


Green •* 


9 


Mr. Walker. 


Colbum *• 


Warren Colbum. 



In May, Mr. A. B. Heywood was appointed Principal 
of the Franklin School, Mr. Young, the former Princi- 
pal, having been transferred to the High School. Under 
Mr. Heywood's judicious management, this School has 
manifestly improved. Within the last year or two, 
there have been several changes in the instructors of 
this School, and the consequences have been imfavora- 
ble to its prosperity. The probability now is, however, 
that it will soon acquire its former reputation as one of 
our best Grammar Schools. 

The Colburn School went into operation at the com- 
mencement of the 3^ear, and it has become large and 
prosperous under the instruction of Mr. Aaron Walker. 

The other Grammar Schools have continued under the 
care of their former Principals, and some of them are in 
every respect model Schools. 

The following table gives t^e usual facts in regard to 
these Schools : — 

2* 
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TABLE 

Showingthe general lesultsof the Examinations of Can- 
didates for tlie High Sphool, for 1849. 





1 


IXAHINAT'fi 


,AV,Z": 


eia'^.b^t^ 


BRUIMAK SCHOOl.8 


E 


5, 
1 


si 
P 


s 


< 

£ 
1 


ii 

11 


J 
£ 




n 


EHson School, 
Mr. Batch. 


Males, 
Females 


81S-5 
S14-2 


32 
32.1 


2 
S 


13-5 34,5 
14-8 33-9 


2 


13.5 


4G-5 


Hftncock School, 
Mr. Fiak. 


Males, 
j'e males 


5 
13 


13 
141 


31.8 
32.9 


3 

7 


15-7 
14-6 


«.7 
42'1 








WMhinfftonSchool 
Mr. Kimball. 


Males. 
Feinalea 


5 


13 
16-fi 


34.9 
33.9 


2 
5 


12.5 

15-6 


45-5 
45-5 


I 


14-5 
14-5 


48-1 
47.5 


Franklin School, 
Mr. Heywood. 


Males. 
Females 


7 
4 


13-9 
18-2 


29-5 
32.2 


4 
4 


14-5 
14-7 


36 
43 


2 
3 


16-3 
14-8 


39 
42-3 


Mana School, 
Mr. Shattuck. 


tfales. 


4 
3 


12-7 
13.5 


29-7 
30.8 








2 
3 


lS-5 
13-7 


39 
35-8 


Adama School, 
Mr.O.H. Morrill. 


Males. 
Females 


1 


13 


33,5 


B 


13-6 


41-7 


1 


16 


44.» 


MooJy School, 
Mr. Pooler. 


Males. 
i'emaleH. 


7 
7 


2.3 
13,4 


33.1 

33.4 


2 
2 


17-5 
19 


43 
46-4 


9 
11 


13-6 

14-7 


41 
43 


Green School, 
Mr. C. Morrill. 


Mates. 
Femalea. 


4 

6 


2.7 
51 


30.3 
31.8 


3 
7 


12-3 
14-3 


40-4 
47.6 


2 
S 


12-5 
14-5 


42-1 
431 


Colbum School, 
Mr. Walker. 


Males. 

ii'einales. 


3 
1 


3.5 
2 


33.2 
32.1 


4 


16.2 


43.1 








Other Schoola. 


Wales. 

females. 


S 


5.4 


29.8 


1 

2 


3 

15 


39 
40.7 


I 
4 


16 
14-5 


39.5 
44-9 



u 

TABLE 

Showing the results of the Examinations for 1849, the 
number of Certificates to enter the Mills, &c. 
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0^ 
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1 
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1 


r 

II 


F 
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Edson achool, 


23 


56 




15 




9 


1S3 


Hancock School, 


S9 


61 




14 




a 


163 


WuhiDgton School, 


31 


85 




19 




14 


131 


Franklin School, 


34 


50 




13 


11 


7 


171 


Mann School, 


11 


45 




S 




39 


170 


Adams School, 


10 


50 




5 




34 


176 


Moody School. 


39 


79 


2 


32 


6 


9 


194 


Green School, 


30 


70 




21 


9 


U 


193 


Colburn School, 


7 


71 




5 


3 


39 


16! 


Total for 1849 


19!2 


63 


9 


130 


56 


171 




" " 1S48 


189 


S4 


16 


175 


2i 


176 




" '■ 1847 


134 


74 


S 


108 


26 






" " 184G 


152 






1»1 


31 






" " 1845 


221 






141 


SO 






" " 1844 


223 






150 


73 






" " 184S 


XI3 






14. 


7S 
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THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

There are now forty-three of these schools in opera- 
tion, embracing 2,975 pupils, or 69 to each school. Two 
have been organized during- the past year. No. 42, in 
the Colburn School-house, on Lawrence street, and No. 
43, now kept in the new house on Cross street. Another 
Primary School has been established by the City Coun- 
cil, to be kept in the house on Cross street, which will 
probably go into operation early next year, and will be 
No. 44. 

It is very probable that another school must soon be 
opened in this building, for the schools in that vicinity 
are excessively crowded. The three on Adams street 
average nearly one hundred each, and the two on Lewis 
street, about ninety each. This is altogether too large 
a number of pupils to crowd into one room, and to be 
taught by one person. 

Another school will also probably be required in Bel- 
videre. One of the schools in that part of the city con- 
tains nearly a hundred pupils, and all the others are 
about as large as can well be accommodated. 

Primary School No. 8, on Mechanic street, has like- 
wise been so large that it has been thought proper to 
employ an assistant. 

It has long been the policy of the Committee to make 
these schools as attractive as possible to the young pu- 
pils who attend them. In no other way can they be 
made to accomplish the desirable objects of their forma- 
tion. A well lighted and well ventilated apartment is 
of the first importance, and happily most of our schools 
are properly accommodated in this respect. The walls 
of some of these rooms are ornamented with portraits 
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and busts of distinguished persons, with pictures of vari- 
ous objects of natural history, and with maps of differ- 
ent kinds and sizes. Several of the schools have been 
furnished during the past year, with sets of outline 
maps, either by the teachers or by the parents of the 
pupils. Donations of this description are creditable alike 
to those who give and to the teachers who receive them. 
They are unequivocal evidences of the good will and 
gratitude of the patrons of the Schools. 

Certainly the Committee cannot fail of contributing 
their share to make these school-rooms pleasant and 
attractive, by visiting and encouraging the teachers, and 
by supplying every article of necessity and convenience 
which can promote the happiness and well-being of the 
children. 



SCHOOI^HOUSES. 

Only one school-house has b^n erected during the past 
year. This is situated at the corner of Adams and 
Cross streets. It is two stories high, and will accommo- 
date four schools, though only one is in operation in it 
at the present time. The cost of this building, including 
the land, was about $3,300. The school now in opera- 
tion in this house was established early in the year, and 
was temporarily kept in the basement of one of the 
Catholic Churches. A few weeks ago it was removed 
to its present location. 

It is feared that this house is not constructed on the 
best plan. The lower rooms have windows only qn one 
side, and consequently they cannot be properly venti- 
lated. It is true that Emerson's Ventilator is put up in 
the building, but it is not of sufficient capacity to venti- 
late the large and crowded School-rooms. In the sum- 
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mer season, the air in the two lower rooms at least, one 
opening to the east and the other to the west, will be 
excessively hot and ofTeusiye. Where it is possible. 
School-rooms should be so constructed as to have win- 
dows on opposite sides of the rooms, that there may be 
a free circulation of air. In cases, however, where this 
is impossible, the doors and stoves should be so located 
that the children can be seated with their backs to the 
windows, since it is positively injurious to the sight to 
have the light fall directly upon the face, especially 
when it enters the room on one side only. 

The Grammar School-house on Middlesex street 
needs a thorough repair. The condition of this house 
has been a subject of complaint ever since it was erec- 
ted, and much money has been expended on it The 
belfry should either be removed or so repaired as to pre- 
vent the water from finding its way into the School- 
room below. The roof leaks badly in every severe 
storm, and in almost every shower. Patches of plaster- 
ing fall off, and seriously incommode the scholars. — 
Several attempts have been made to remedy the diffi- 
culty, but as yet without success. 

Several of the Primary School-houses in the dense 
parts of the city are only one story high. When it be- 
comes#necessary to build new houses in these localities, 
it will probably be advisable to put an additional story 
upon the old houses, instead of purchasing land at a 
high price for new sites. The upper story would afford 
more airy and comfortable rooms than the lower. The 
School-houses on Paige and Mechanic streets are of this 
description. 

Our School-houses in general do honor to the city. — 
With the exception of Boston, there is probably no city 
in New-England where the houses are so well construc- 
ted and so costly as in Lowell. The Grammar School- 
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houses of Providence cost only about $7,500 each; 
ours must have cost nearly twice that sum. While in 
other cities there are doubtless more magnificent and 
expensive School-houses than any which we can show, 
it is questionable whether there is one in which the 
Schools of all grctdes are so conveniently and pleasantly 
accommodated as our own. 



SEWING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Last year, a petition was presented to the School 
Committee, by a number of very respectable ladies, 
asking that Sowing may be taught in the Primary 
Schools. This document was referred to the Ward 
School Committee, but no definite action was ever had 
upon the subject. It is deemed unnecessary in this 
place to enter into any detail as to the advantages of 
such an arrangement, or the objections which might be 
urged against it. It is enough to say, that it is advo- 
cated with great earnestness and zeal by many who are 
deeply interested in the education of the young. The 
question whether such a change shall be made we re- 
spectfully submit to our successors. 



SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Frequent change of text-books is undoubtedly a great 
evil and should never be permitted, except for the most 
weighty reasons. The expense attending these changes 
is an important item in most families. Where there 
are several children, it is no small matter to keep them 
properly suppUed with school-books. It is hard for a 
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poor man to throw aside a book, which his children 
have used for years, and to be compelled to purchase 
another, which, in his estimation, is no better. But there 
is another objection to such changes ; a teacher can in- 
struct better from a book with which he is familiar than 
from one with which he has just become acquainted. 
When he has become so familiar with a book that he 
can instantly turn to any particular page or paragraph, 
his instructions will be more lively and accurate than 
when he knows not to what part to refer his pupils for 
a principle or a fact. 

The changes of books in our Schools have not been 
frequent, and several of those that have been made, 
have been attended with no expense to the pupils. Pub- 
lishers and authors have exchanged old books for new, 
with the expectation of receiving their remuneration 
from the increased reputation of their works and from 
the profits of subsequent sales. 

During the past year, two changes have been made. 
Greenleaf's Arithmetic has been substituted in the 
Grammar Schools for the works of Russell and Adams. 
Russell's American Reader has been partially substi- 
tuted for the National Reader. A complete and thorough 
change in the reading books of the Grammar Schools 
seems to be desirable. Those now in the Schools have * 
been long in use, and are believed to be far inferior to 
many that have been more recently published. 

Books for indigent children cost the city a considerable 
sum annually. The Law of the State provides that 
School Committees shall furnish books to indigent chil- 
dren, when they are not supplied by their parents or 
guardians. For the last year or two the Committee has^ 
purchased books, and placed them in the hands of the 
teachers, to be loaned to those whose parents cannot or 
will not provide them. This course was adopted in ac- 
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cocdance with an Ordinance of the Qity Council, passed 
last year, and will very much diminish the expenditure 
for this olyect In some of the Schools, a large part of 
the text books are furnished at the expense of the city, 
notwithstanding the strenuous endeavors of the teachers 
to persuade the parents to purchase them for their chil- 
dren. It ifi better^ however, that the city should bear 
4his kmi of expense, than that the children should at- 
tend School without books, or be kept at home by igno- 
rant and thoughtless parents. 



DISCIPLINE. 



Thi3 i^ at . all time? one of the most important sub- 
jects connected with our Schools. The management of 
one or two hiindred children, collected togelber in one 
roon^i and subjected at home to very different influen- 
caS| requires a combination of energy, judgment and 
tact which few men possesls. No one who has not bad 
actual experience in teaching, can fully appreciate the 
difficulties which beset the Principal off one of our ihstge 
Schools. 

For a considerable part of last year, the teachers 
were requured to keep a record of all cases of corporal 
puoishxpent in their respective Schools, iq[>eciffjfig the 
natiue of the offence, the kind and severity of the pun- 
jsbnient inflictodj &c. At the beginning of the present 
year, the rule re^iiiripg such a record to be "kept was 
abolished. . The Committee do not wish, faoweveJr,'t6 
attempt to conceal from themselves or the pubUc, liiat 
corporal puQishment is practised in our ISdhooIs to -a. con* 
siderablQ extent. We wish it were otherwise* We 

3' ■ 
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wish teachers could govern their Schools without the 
use of the rod. But to require them to do so, or to ex- 
pect that they can, is idle. It is too much to demand of 
a teacher, that he shall govern a hundred boys without 
inflicting corporal punishment, when half of them are 
daily subjected to the same kind of discipline by their 
parents or guardians. When the rod is banished from 
the family, then we may consider it questionable wheth- 
er it may not safely be laid aside in the school-room. 
But so long as prisons and houses of correction are 
necessary for men, we fear the rod will be required for 
children. 

Some persons can govern a School with much less 
severe discipline than ^ others. Some have a pecuUar 
talent for winning the affections of children, and con- 
trolling their waywardness and folly. Such need never 
resort to corporal punishment, and to any kind of pun- 
ishment but rarely. It would be exceedingly desirable 
to find per^sons of this stamp for teachers in our Schools. 
Then the sound of the f(^ule and the rod, and all harsh' 
words, would be heard no more in our Schools. But 
tl^ere are two imposing obstacles in the way of this mil- 
lenial triumph. The first is that a sufficient number of 
such teachers cannot be obtained. They are as rare as 
great poets, or great inventors. The remarkable quali- 
ties which they possess find a more inviting field than 
our large and turbulent Schools. Their services cannot 
b^ obtained for eight hundred dollars a year. But even 
if such teaichers could be obtained, it is to be feared that 
th^y would not long retain their pupils. Their tinfe 
woiild 1;)e so much occupied with the discipline of the 
Schools that they would have little opportunity to en- 
gage in the work of instruction. 

Corporal punishment is unquestionably a great evil ; 
all admit it ; all deplore it. But there are few indeed 
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who contend that it ought to be entirely abandoned in 
all our Schools. All agree that its use should be as lim- 
ited as is compatible with good order. This must be 
maintained at all hazards, or the School becomes an un- 
controllable mob. The extent to which it must be in- 
flicted will vary greatly in different Schools, according 
to the character and habits of the pupils, and the tal- 
«xts and tact of the teachers. 

It is of the utmost importance in the management of 
a School that the teacher should possess the confidence 
of his scholars. He should have the power which an 
upright character and a resolute will, never fail to con- 
fer. His pupils should understand that, within reason- 
able limits, his authority in the school-room is supreme. 
Hence the less he is trammelled by rules and regula- 
tions, and the more he depends upon himself, the more 
implicitly and cheerfully will his commands be obeyed. 

The Committee, it is believed, have generally acted on 
this principle, They have not sought to interfere in all 
the details of the school-room. If a teacher cannot be 
trusted to manage his School alone, or if he require the 
constant aid of the Committee to sustain his authority, 
he is unworthy of his place, and had better leave it 
We cannot subject all teachers to the same rules without 
destroying their efficiency and usefulness. Each must 
be allowed to do things in their own way, or be cannot 
do them well. 

In but two cases during the year have parents felt 
themselves so aggrieved by the conduct of teachers to- 
wards theif children that they have thought proper to 
appear with their Attornies before the Ward School 
Committee, or a portion of them, to make known their 
complaints. In one of these cases, everything was set- 
tled to the satisfaction of the parties conperned. In the 
other; though the subject of complaint was of the most 
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trifling nature, the father failed to receive the satisfkc- 
tion which he demanded. 

It is perfectly safe to say, that it is impossible, in the 
present state of society, for a faithful teacher to gov- 
ern a school of one or two hundred pupils without 
occasionally receiving the severest censures of parents 
and guardians. It is manifestly unjust to condemn a 
teacher upon the representations of an interested and 
exasperated party. In the great majority of cases, the 
teacher's statement will be abimdantly satisfactory to 
those who are willing to be governed by the truth. ' 

If the Committee should not imduly interfere in the 
discipline of a School, there ate still stronger reasons 
why parents should not Of course, when a child has 
been unreasonably punished, it becomes the duty of 
Committees and parents to interfere. But a parent can 
hardly do his child a greater injury than to take his 
part when he has been the subject of school discipline. 
The history of these cases among us is full of warning. 
We can point to more than one mined boy, whose 
downward course commenced with the interference of 
his father in the wholesome discipline of the school- 
room. To say nothing of the influence of such inter- 
ference on the School at large, it is certain that its al- 
most uniform efiect on the child himself is disastrous in 
the extreme. 



VOCAL MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 

In the early part of the year, there was a good deal 
of controversy as to paying the bills of the Music 
Teachers. It Was contended by some that the Commit- 
tee had no right to introduce this branch of study into 
our Schools, and that the city ought not to pay the bills 
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which were thus contracted. They said that the Re- 
Tised Statutes specified the studies which should be pur- 
sued in the Common Schools, and that no money raised 
by taxation for the support of Schools could legally be 
appropriated to pay for instruction in any other branch. 
The law declares that Public Schools shall be established 
" for the instruction of children in orthography, reading, 
writing, English grammar, arithmetic, and good beha- 
vior." Yocal music is not enumerated in this hst of 
studies, and its introduction into the Schools was not 
contemplated by the framers of the law. 

On the other hand, it was maintained that, although 
the law prescribes what branches shall be taught, it 
does not forbid the introduction of others. There are 
certain elementary studies which are essential to the 
proper management of the ordinary affairs of life; 
these, the law declares, shall be taught by competent 
instructors in all the Common Schools of the State, — 
Whatever else is taught, these shall not be neglected. 
The practical application of the law is certainly favora- 
ble to this interpretation, for there can hardly be found 
a Common School in the State in which branches are 
not taught that are not named in the law. 

After maturely considering the matter in all its rela- 
tions, the City Council, in the month of July, made a 
special appropriation for instruction in Yocal Music in 
the High and Grammar Schools. Soon after, the Oom- 
nodttee appointed Mr. I. N. Metcalf teacher in that de- 
partment, and at the commencement of the term in Sep- 
tember, he entered upon his duties. Two lessons, of half 
an hour each, are given each week to the Grammar 
Schools and to the two departments of the High School. 

There is but one opinion among those competent to 
judge of the success of the experiment which has thtis 
been tried. The influence of the music lessons on the 

2* . 
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pupils is pleasing and salutary, and the proficiency that 
has been made, and the accuracy which has been at- 
tained, are creditable to all concerned. 



CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS AND 

SCHOLARS. 

At present, tire have three grades of Schools, — the 
High School, the Grammar Schools, and the Primary 
Schools. Into the latter, children are received when 
they have reached the age of four years, and they re- 
main until they are qualified for the Grammar Schools. 
They ccmtinue to attend these Schools, constantly or at 
intervals, for about three years, on the average. They 
theii pass into the High School, or enter into various 
trades and occupations. 

It is a question deserving the grave consideration of 
the Committee, whether it is not advisable to introduce 
another grade of Schools into our system. There are 
doubtless strong objections to disturbing a well-estab- 
lished and approved school system. But if a real im- 
provement can be ma(]te, if more instruction can be im- 
parted for the same, or less expense, and if children can 
be advanced more rapidly in the elemientary branches, 
the change ought obviously to be made. 

The proposed change does not involve' a wide de- 
parture from the present order of things. It requires no 
new teachers, no new school-houses, no new books. 

These Intermediate Schools, as they might be called, 
might be composed of the two or three higher classes of 
ike present Primaries, and of the two or three lower 
classes of the Grammar Schools. In order to enter, the 
children should be able to read the common primary 
books with considerable ease. On entering, they should 
commence the study of arithmetic and geography, and 



continue reading filing, d»s. They i^ould remain in 
these Schools till tbey had advanced about as £ou: as the 
present sixth class of tlie Ghrammar Schools. 

Hour couid ttiis grade of Schools be established "t^th- 
out incurring additimial expense for teachers and houses? 
In this way a part of the present Primaries might be 
chianged into Intermediate Schools, to be kept in the 
same xooms and by the san^ teachers. It would be 
equivalent to keeping tlie children for a longer time in 
Pnmary Schooltr, these Schools being divided into two 
cktas^ or grades* After a time, it is true, new houses, 
to a very limited extent, would be required, but it is 
much less expensive to build houses for Primary th^n 
for Grammar Schools. 

It so happens that, in m?iny cases. Primary Schools 
aa» located near each other. When this is the case, the 
estafblisfameht of an Intermediate School eouM easily be 
eifected. For instance, there are three Primaries very 
near each other on Middlesex street, in the vicinity of 
the Hapiilton Corporation. One of these might be made 
an Inteunediate School, and the other two remain as they 
are. There are also three in the same building on Ad- 
ams street. On Middle street- likewise there are three 
very near each othelr. If it was thought best to have an 
equal number of Intermediate and of Primary Schools, 
Ibe change could be still more easily effected. 

The advantages of such an arrangement are obvious. 
Those who have been engaged in leaching, of any kind, 
know how much more successfully instruction can be 
impaorted when ttie pupils are equally advanced in their 
studie«- A- school of fifty pupils, in all stages of their 
education from the alphabet to algebra, cannot be taught 
to so good advantage as one in which the scholars are 
nearly equal in respect to their attainments. The evil 
is not very great in our Grammar Schools, because, ow- 
ing to the number of teachers, a proper classification can 
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be made. But in the Primaries it is more striking, be- 
cause there is only one teacher, and because anything 
must be taught; little is acquired by studjf. 

This arrangement would also elevate the Grammar 
Schools, in respect to the attainments of the scholars. — 
We cannot cherish with too much care this class of our 
Schools. It is in them that the great mass of the people 
acquire whatever of education they possess. They are 
emphatically the schools of the people^ and whatever 
tends to elevate their character and improve their con- 
dition should receive our cordial approval and support 

This system of Intermediate Schools is in successful 
operation in other cities, and whether it may not be use- 
ful among us, we leave it with our successors to deter- 
mine. 

In conclusion we commend our schools in all their re- 
lations and interests, to the hearty support of our fellow- 
citizens. All are, or should be, interested in their wel- 
fare. By a wise and judicious administration of their 
affairs, they will continue to be, as they always have 
been, the ornament and pride of the city. 
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REPORT. 



The School Committee of the City of Lowell re- 
spectfully present to their fellow-citizens the Report 
of their services, and of the progress and condition 
of the Public Schools, for the year ending December 
31st, 1850. 

The Committee was organized at the commence- 
ment of the year, with the same distribution of duties 
which has prevailed during the last three years. The 
nomination of Teachers and of Books, and the imme- 
diate oversight of the instruction and discipline of the 
Schools were entrusted to the Ward Committee, the 
whole Board reserving the right of authorizing the 
nominations of Teachers and of Books, and allowing 
the privilege of appeal from the decisions of the Ward 
Committee, in cases of discipline ; and all matters per^ 
taining to School Houses, and repairs, were, also, to 
be regulated by the whole Board. 
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At the first meeting of the School Committee, Jan. 
8th, 1850, a committee was appointed to prepare a sys- 
tem of Rules and Regulations for the Schools, which 
committee reported at the next meeting of the Board, 
and the system of Rules and Regulations, by them 
reported, was adopted, and 200 copies ordered to be 
printed. Those Regulations which were printed and 
circulated according to order, will show to such as 
may consult them, the principles upon which aU mat- 
ters pertaining to the Schools have been conducted. 

Early in the year, at the instigation of the School 
Committee, an order, passed by the City Council one 
year before, relative to the mode of supplying books 
to children whose parents were unable or unwilling 
to supply them, was rescinded, as contravening the 
law of the Commonwealth on the subject, and thence- 
forward the mode of supply prescribed by the law, has 
been pursued. 

The public Schools of the City of Lowell, now num- 
ber fifty-six ; consisting of forty-six Primary Schools, 
nine Grammar Schools, and one High School in two 
departments. In all these Schools there are now em- 
ployed ninety-five Teachers^, 

During the year, by order of the Committee, the 
name of the High School, and the names of the sev- 
eral Grammar Schools, have been placed over the en- 
trance of each, respectively ; and over the door of each 
Primary School, has been placed its number. 
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OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



Three new Primary Schools have been opened dur- 
ing the year, in rooms before provided ; two in the 
new School House on Cross street, and one in the 
School House on Rock street ; one of those on Cross 
street, was constituted by the City Government of the 
last year, but was not put in operation until the pres- 
ent year. 

Increased facilities have been furnished, and a de- 
lightful interest imparted to the study of Geography 
in the Primary Schools, by placing in each of them a 
set of Fowle's Outline Maps. One thing more in this 
department of study in these schools is needed, and in 
the judgment of the Committee, should be immediately 
provided ; and that is, for each of them, a Terrestrii^ 
Globe. It will be at once obvious to all who think 
on the subject, that accurate conceptions of the form 
of the Earth, of its motions, and of the relative situar 
tion of places on its surface, cannot be imparted to a 
child without such aid. With a good Globe, and the 
excellent set of Outline Maps now suspended in each 
School room, the teacher will be well prepared to give 
instruction in this department of study, so important 
and interesting, and so well adapted to the higher 
classes in these Schools. 

Though something has been done during the year 
for the relief of some of the Primary Schools from the 
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evils, many and great, of an over-crowded condition, 
still much remains to be done. In the judgment of 
the Committee, such a School should never exceed an 
average attendance of sixty pupils. More than this 
one Teacher cannot properly keep in order and in- 
struct. Any considerable addition to this number, 
overtasks the Teacher, and in many ways injures 
the good conduct and value of the School. Yet sev- 
eral of these Schools now considerably exceed this 
nimiber, and a few of them so far exceed it as urgently 
to demand relief It is hoped that increased accommo- 
dations for this interesting class of the public Schools 
will soon be provided, that they may the better fulfil 
all the desirable ends of their existence. Most of the 
rooms appropriated to the Primary Schools are now 
pleasant and attractive places, but there are some ex- 
ceptions which demand attention. There is one espec- 
ially which, it seems to the Committee, ought no longer 
to be neglected. The School No. 7, on the Hamilton 
Corporation, is kept in an old dilapidated building, not 
belonging to the City, which ought no longer to be 
tolerated as a School room. The three Schools on 
that Corporation are all very full, and need increased 
accommodations. If the old building were removed, 
and a new School House erected in the same yard, 
with rooms for the accommodation of two Schools, a 
highly valuable change would be effected. The School 
House on Middle street has been repaired, and it is 
supposed that provision has been made therein, for the 
accommodation of School No. 1, which has hitherto 
been kept in the Ward Room, adjoining. But as the 
Committee have not been duly informed that the School 
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Koom is in readiness, the School has not yet been 
removed. 

With respect to the conduct and character of the 
Primary Schools during the year, the Committee are 
happy to have it in theur power to express, generally, 
their high satisfaction. There is certainly a considera- 
ble difference in our Primary Teachers, both in their 
power of maintaining good order, and in their skill 
and tact in awakening interest in theur pupils, and 
in imparting instruction. And, it ought not to be 
forgotten, that there is, also, in the wide extent of our 
city, and the diversified character of its people,no small 
difference in the materials, — the classes of Scholars 
furnished to the Teachers in the different localities. 
Bearing this in mind, we should say generally of this 
class of our Teacheis, they deserve of the community a 
high appreciation, and a grateful regard. Their task 
is no easy one, but difficult as it is, several of them, by 
their accomplished skill,and indefatigable diligence, are 
able to present schools which are models of their kind ; 
while of them generally it may be said that they are 
fulfilling in a fair and satisfactory manner their im- 
portant duties. The Committee have intended to sus- 
tain only such Teachers as could justly claim, at least, 
this last meed of praise, and if there are any who fall 
short of this, we rejoice in the belief that they are very 

few. 

2 
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THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



With one exception, these all continue under the 
guardianship and instruction of their former approved 
Principals. On the 15th of April, the place of Prin- 
cipal of the Washington Grammar School was made 
vacant, by the appointment of Mr. Jonathan Kimball, 
its occupant, to the then vacant place of Teacher of 
Languages in the High School. In the month of 
June, Mr. A. T. Young was nominated and elected to 
that post, which, by the appointment of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the School, he had previously filled, as a 
temporary Teacher. 

A change has been made, during the year, in the 
reading books of the Grammar Schools. After mature 
deliberation in the Ward Committee, on the 31st of 
May, on their nomination, it was in the whole Board 
"Resolved, That the North American First Class 
Reader, and the North American Second Class Reader, 
published by Tower & Walker, be introduced into our 
Grammar Schools, provided they may be obtained in 
exchange for the American First Class Reader, Nar 
tional Reader and Sequel to Easy Lessons, without 
charge to the Scholars who have these books." The 
change contemplated by this Resolution was carried 
into effect, and the First and Second Class Readers of 
Tower & Walker, are now the authorized reading- 
books in the Grammar Schools. 
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In conformity with an act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, passed May 2d, 1850, offering to every 
High School and Grammar School in the State, a copy 
of Webster's quarto Dictionary, or of Worcester's 
large octavo Dictionary, as they should severally se- 
lect, a committee was appointed to make the selection, 
and supply the schools of Lowell. This committee, 
having examined the subject, came to the conclusion, 
that, as a book of reference, for the etymology and 
definition of words, the quarto of Webster was to be 
preferred; and as this was the more expensive of the 
two, and less likely to be easily accessible to the pu- 
pils in the schools, they chose Webster's Dictionary, 
and placed a copy in each department of the High 
School, and in the several Grammar Schools of the 
city. By order of the Committee, also, a complete set 
of Pelton's Outline -Maps has been placed in the Col- 
bum Grammar School ; that school having not before 
been supplied with maps. 

Our Grammar Schools have fully maintained their 
former high character during the past year. It is 
confidently believed that they would not suffer by a 
comparison with any similar schools in the land. Of 
the Mann School, composed entirely of Irish pupils, 
the Secretary of the Board of Education, the Rev. Dr. 
Sears, said ! " I have seen no school of the kind to 
equal it, in all my visits to schools." Intending, of 
course, that he had seen no Irish Grammar School 
equally good. It may be well to say that similar re- 
marks were made by Dr. Sears, in regard to some of 
the Primary Schools which he visited, composed en- 
tirely of Irish children. 
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The position of the Principals of our Grammar 
Schools is one of high responsibility, and of great dif- 
ficulty. Two hundred children and youth, of the 
ages generally found in these schools, even if all were 
jsubjected to an average degree of faithful discipline 
At home, could not be kept in such order as the best 
interests of the school demand, without great vigilance 
and pains-taking. But many of these scholars have 
i;o receive their first lessons of subordination and obe- 
dience in the school-room. At home, they are either 
left wholly to their own control, or, what is almost 
•equally bad, the discipline to which they are subject- 
ed alternates between foolish indulgence, and exaspe- 
rating tyranny. They find also many pernicious ex- 
amples and influences affecting their character and 
conduct, in their evil companionships. But bad and 
good, governed and ungovemed, here they are, in one 
of our large Grammar sdiool-roomfl, to the number of 
two hundred or more, committed to the care of one 
man. For, though we have good Assistant Teachers 
in these schools, yet the responsibility of keeping or- 
der must rest almost wholly upon the Principal; 
while on him too, at the same time, devolves a large 
share of the business of teaching. Let any one pon- 
der upon this until he comprehends the case, and 
then let him enter one of these large schools. Let 
him choose, if he please, one, if such an one there be, 
about which the tongue of complaint has been busi- 
est ; let him enter and abide long enough to see how 
all things go on there, " From mom till noon, from 
noon till dewy eve," and we are confident, that if he 
has had any painful misgivings about the affairs of 
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that school-room, he will leave it a wiser and a hap- 
pier man. We do not say that he will find all things 
perfect — every thing done in the very best manner ; 
but we do greatly misjudge if he do not wonder that 
such order is maintained with so little of severity, and 
such patience, fidelity and skill evinced in teaching, 
and crowned with such general success. Such, the 
Committee, from personal examination, believe to be 
the condition af all the Grammar Schools in this city. 
And, believing this, they cannot but earnestly ask of 
all who would not inflict a great and irreparable in- 
jury upon our children and youth, or be guilty of 
cruel injustice towards faithful, laborious, and well- 
deserving teachers, to take heed how they listen to 
the misrepresentations of passionate and rash, if not 
malignant, men, all whose judgement and right feel- 
ings are intoxicated by some fancied wrong. The 
Committee do not ask an unquestioning and blind 
submission to any real evil ; but they do ask, in the 
presence* of all the grave interests involved, a candid, 
well-informed and right-principled judgment of these 
schools ; and if tWs can be secured, they wUl welcome 
the result, be it what it may. 

2* 
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THE FOLLOWING TABLE 

Shows the results of tbe Ezaminalioos of Caadidates for admisaioii 
into the High School, in the year 1850, io coDnectioD with the 
names of the various Schools from which they were presented. 
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These examinations are conducted in writing — the 
exercise in Reading being, of course, an exception ; — 
and, that the public may be made acquainted with 
the mode of proceeding, we publish below the ques- 
tions put to the candidates at the last examination. 





SPELLING. 




1 Liquor. 


6 Believe. 


11 Revenue. . 


16 Discipline. 


2 Scissors. 


7 Austere, 


12 Professor. 


17 Martyrdom. 


3 Shovel. 


8 Numb. 


13 Catalogue. 


18 Prejudice. 


4 Council. 


9 Milliner. 


14 Crockery. 


19 Icicle. 


5 Distafi. 


10 Forfeiture. 


15 Crocodile. 


20 Intelligent. 



Per cent, of merits (i. e. of correct answers given by the can- 
didates) in Spelling, 85. 

READING. 
Per cent, of merits in Reading, 89. 

GRAMMAR. 

TIME LIMITED TO FORTY MINUTES. 
1 9 3 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, and in what 

4 5 8 7 

is called landscape gardening, is unrivalled. They have stud- 

8 

ied nature intently, and discovered an exquisite sense of her beau- 

» 10 11 

tiful forms and harmonious combinations. Those charms which 
in other countries she lavishes in wild solitudes, are here assembled 

13 13 14 ( 15 ) 

round the haunts of domestic life. They seem to have caught her 

18 ^ 17 18 

coy and furtive graces, and spread them, like witchery, about their 

19 

niral abodes. — Irving. 

N. B. — The numbered words correspond to the questions be- 
low. 
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!• What is taste nominative case to ? 2. What does in govern ? 
3. What kind of a pronoun is what 7 4. What is nominative to U 
called 7 5. Landscape is used as what part of speech ? 6. In 
what case is gardening 7 7. What part of speech is unrivalled 7 
8. In what case is Tier ? 9. Is those a descriptive or definitive ad 
jective? 10. In what case is charms 7 11. In what case is 
which 7 12. What part of speech is round 7 13, What is the 
antecedent of they 7 14. Is seem transitive or intransitive ? 15. 
In what mood and tense is to have caught 7 16. Is spread regular 
or irregular ? 17. What governs witchery 7 18. Between what 
does about show the relation ? 19. In whaX case is Irving 7 20. 
What is the difference between the active and passive voices ? 

Per cent, of merits in Grammar, 65. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

TIME LIMITED TO FORTY MINUTES. 

1. What sea bounds Africa on the North ? 2. What two capes on 
the Desert Coast ? 3. What river runs through the country of 
Hottentots ? 4. What bay on the East coast, North of Caffraria ? 
5. What two lakes in Soudan ? 6. What great Archipelago in the 
Indian ocean ? 7. Which are the Mascarenha Islands ? 8. What 
States does Barbary include ? 9. What great division West of 
Soudan? 10. What countries lie on the Red Sea? 11. What 
desert between the Nile and the Red Sea ? 12. What is the capi- 
tal of Abyssinia? 13. What parts of Africa does the Equator 
cross? 14. What river between Congo and Loango ? 15. Where 
is St. Paul's river ? 16. Where is the gulf of Sidra ? 17. Where 
is the Lybian Desert ? 18. Where is Bombetok Bay ? 19. Where 
are the Lupata Mountains ? 20. What bounds Nubia N. S. E. W. ? 

Per cent, of merits in Geography, 69. 

ARITHMETIC. 

TIME LIMITED TO ONE HOUR. 

N, B. — Write the answers to the first four questions, and the 
processes to the others. 
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1. Why will removing the decimal point in a number, to the 
right or left, alter the value of the number ? 2. Removing the 
decimal point in a number two places to the left, divides the num- 
ber by what ? 3. In multiplying by a proper fraction, why should 
the product be less than the multiplicand ? 4. Why will 5 sevenths 
be contained in any dividend exactly seven times as often as 5 
units 7 5. What is the value of a board, at 3 cents a foot, which 
is 12 ft. 6 in. long and 2 ft. 9 in. wide ? 6. What would be the 
interest of $979.15 for 3 y. 2 m. 4 d. at 12J per cent ? 7. What 
is the discount, at 6 per cent, of $172.86 due 3 y. 4 m. hence ? 
8. If the freight of 5 cwt. 3 qr. l&O miles be $24.58, what would 
be the freight of 7 cwt 2 qr. 25 lbs. 32 miles } 

Per cent, of merits in Arithmetic, 38. 



HISTORY. 

TISCE LIMITED TO FORTY MINUTES. 

1. In what year was America discovered by Columbus? 2* 
What people colonized the West India Islands ? 3. Who was the 
conqueror of Mexico ? 4. Who first circumnavigated the earth ? 
5. Under whose patronage did John and Sebastian Cabot sail ? 6. 
What River was first explored by James Cartier ? 7. Which of 
the United States was first settled by the English ? 8. To whom 
was Pocahontas married? 9. Did Virginia favor the cause of 
Cromwell, or of King Charles ? 10. What adventurer gave the 
name to New England, and made a map of the country? 11. 
With what Indian Chief did the Plymouth colony make a treaty of 
peace, which continued fifty years? 12. What war terminated 
this peace ? 13. Under the jurisdiction of what colony was Maine 
placed, m 1652 ? 14. By whom and where was " King Philip'* 
killed ? 15. Why was Canada hostile to New England in the 
wars which arose between France and England ? 16. What made 
Louisburg a place of great imponance in King George's war ? 17. 
Of what religious sect were the New Haven colonists ? 18. What 
State was colonized by Roman Catholics ? 19. Of what religious 
sect were the first settlers of Pennsylvania ? 20. What were the 
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feelings of the Indians towards William Penn ? 21. Which of the 
United States was colonized under the direction of Oglethorpe ? 

Per cent, of merits in History, 81. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

TIME LIMITED TO FORTY MINUTES. 

1. What are the Digestive Organs ? 2. What is the Outer Cover- 
ing of the Teeth ? 3. Where are the Salivary Glands situated ? 4. 
What is the ^Esophagus ? 5. State the office of the Peritoneal coat 
of the stomach. 6. What is the Diaphragm ? 7. To what is the 
food reduced in the stomach ? 8. What prevents the food from 
passing out of the stomach ? ' 9. Into what does the Thoracic Duct 
empty ? 10. State the sole object of eating food. 1 1. Which of 
the blood-vessels are called nourishing vessels ? 12. State the of- 
fice of the Arteries. 13. Stale the office of the Veins. 14. To 
what parts of the body are the absorbents distributed ? 15. What 
is the upper part of the Windpipe called ? 16. Why is the blood 
carried to the Lungs ? 17. What is the Epiglottis ? 18. What 
does the air lose by respiration ? 19. What impurities does re- 
spired air contain ? 20. What and wliere are the Vocal Chords } 

Per cent, of merits in Physiology, 79. 

This examination resulted in the admission, by 
merit, of 25 Boys, and 23 Girls ; the number of appli- 
cants being 91 — Boys 36, Girls 55. The standard 
of merit usually fixed by the Committee for admission, 
is, for Boys 37, for Girls 42. The well known fact, 
that a much larger number of Girls than of Boys, can 
be qualified for the High School, together with the 
crowded state of the Female Department, seems to de- 
mand a difference in the standard of merit for admis- 
sion. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL. 



Early in the year, an application was made by the 
Committee to the City Council, asking for an appro- 
priation of the sam of five hundred and fifty dollars 
for the purpose of procuring Outline Maps for the 
several Primary schools, and additional chemical and 
philosophical apparatus for the High school. This 
application was met by a prompt compliance, and the 
money thus placed in the hands of the Committee, af- 
ter paying for the Outline Maps, was expended in the 
purchase of very valuable additions to the apparatus 
of the High School, which have afforded, and will 
continue to afford, important aid in the illustration 
of various topics in chemistry and natural philoso- 
phy. The Committee would express their earnest 
hope, that annual appropriations will be made for this 
object, until the apparatus of our High School shall 
equal or surpass that of any similar Institution in 
the Commonwealth. A handsome beginning has 
been made, which, increased by the judicious annual 
appropriation of two or three hundred dollars, will 
soon place in the hands of our able teachers the 
means of illustrating, in a beautiful and instructive 
manner, the various topics of Natural Science. The 
peculiar propriety, and we may even say necessity, of 
such advantages, will appear at once, when we con- 
sider the importance of these' subjects of study, and 
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the fact that so large a proportion of our scholars 
finish their school education in the High School. 

One change only has taken place among the gen- 
tlemen teachers in the High School ; that occasioned 
by the sudden and lamented death, in the month of 
March, of Mr. David C. Scobey, the Teacher of Lan- 
guages. He was an able teacher, and an eminently 
good and worthy man, and will be held in long and 
grateful remembrance in this community. 

Steps were immediately taken to supply the vacan- 
cy thus occasioned, and in the month of April, Mr. 
Jonathan Kimball was duly elected to this post. The 
character of Mr. Kimball, as an able teacher, had 
been before proved by his long and successful man- 
agement of the Washington Grammar School ; and of 
his eminent and accurate scholarship in the depart- 
ment to which they called him, the Committee had 
abundant proof on his examination. In the discharge 
of the duties of his new station, Mr. Kimball has fully 
satisfied our expectations. 

The Male Department of the High School, under 
the management of its excellent Principal and his 
able Assistants, has given high satisfaction to the 
Committee. In spite of some disturbing forces from 
without, — within there has prevailed good order, and 
a diligent and successful application to study. Had 
the Committee needed additional evidence of the qual- 
ifications of Mr. Chase, for his important and arduous 
station, it has been abundantly furnished, by the man- 
ner in which he has sustained himself, executing with 
distinguished success the duties of his oflGlce through 
the searching ordeal to which, during the past year, 
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he has been subjected. But such evidence has cost 
quite too much ; and we would earnestly hope and 
implore that he may now be permitted to go on his 
way, cheered by the confidence and approbation of 
those whom he is faithfully serving. 

In the Female Department of the High School, 
important changes of the Teachers have taken place. 
In the month of Mayj the former highly esteemed 
Principal of this Department, Miss Susan E. Bur- 
dick, resigned her place ; and at the commencement 
of the following term, the excellent Assistant Teacher, 
Miss Martha F. Mc'Kown, tendered her resignation. 
Two such resignations, occurring so nearly at the 
same time, brought upon the Committee a serious re- 
sponsibility which they had to encounter as they best 
could. During the interval between the resignation 
of Miss Burdick and the close of the term, Miss 
Mc'Kown was assisted in the management of the 
school by the alternate presence of Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Kimball. At the commencement of the term in 
September, this Department was supplied with a new 
Principal, by the election of Miss Anne B. Sawyer. 
In the execution of the duties of her oflBlce hitherto. 
Miss Sawyer has fully realized the expectations of the 
Committee, and they rejoice in the conviction that 
this responsible, and by no means easy post, is en- 
trusted to good hands. 

The place of Assistant Teacher has been tempora- 
rily supplied by Miss Susan Skinner, formerly a pupil 
of the High School. While a pupil. Miss Skinner 
distinguished herself by her scholarship, and she has 
acquitted herself well as an Assistant Teacher. 

3 
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This post is now permanently filled by the election 
thereto of Miss Mary F. Morgan. The experience of 
Miss Morgan, as a teacher for several years, in differ- 
ent capacities, in our Public Schools, and her literary 
attainments, in the judgment of the Committee, well 
qualify her for this new station and warrant the con- 
fidence of her acceptable discharge of its duties. 

Both Departments of the High School have been 
full during the last term, and with the general condi- 
tion of both, the Committee are well pleased. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

In the High School, and in all the Grammar 
Schools, the study and practice of vocal music has 
been prosecuted vdth very satisfactory success, under 
the instruction of Mr. I. N. Metcalf. In the opinion 
of the teachers, and in the judgment of the Committee, 
the time given to the study and practice of music in 
the schools, detracts nothing from any other branch 
of study, while it aids in the promotion of order, and 
contributes in no small degree to make the school- 
room what it ought ever to be — a happy place. 



TEUANTS AND ABSENTEES FROM SCHOOL. 

At a meeting of the School Committee held June 
29th, their attention was called to an act of the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts, approved May 3d, 1850, rel- 
ative to children who are truants and absentees from 
School. A committee was appointed to consider and 
report upon this subject. This committee, at a subse- 
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quent meeting, reported strongly in favor of the adop- 
tion of some regulations in this city, in conformity with 
the provisions of the act of the Legislature, referred to ; 
believing that the evils which this act was intended to 
remedy, imperatively demanded its application here. 
This report was adopted, and the Mayor was requested 
to present this subject to the City Council, asking of 
them the adoption of the necessary rules and regula- 
tions. Whether anything further has been done con- 
cerning this matter, the Committee have not been in- 
formed. But they regard it as a subject demanding 
the early and earnest attention of the City Govern- 
ment. The number of children, of the character con- 
templated by the act of the Legislature, is here very 
great, and their own welfare, and the interests of the 
community require that they should be cared for. 
And it is certainly more economical, and every way 
better to take care of them by placing them in schools, 
and educating them for useful citizens, than to let 
them grow on in their ruffianly habits, and educate 
themselves for the house of correction, the State's 
prison, or the gallows. 

In conclusion, the Committee would earnestly com- 
mend the public schools to the wise and generous re- 
gard of all classes of their fellow-citizens. No pub- 
lic interest is of greater importance ; none touches us 
all at so many and such tender points ; and none calls 
for more constant and judicious care that it may be 
guarded from detriment, and fulfil its high behests. 
Under the fostering smiles of Heaven, may such care 
be ever vouchsafed to these noble institutions, and 
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v ^iBiy they, more and more, be of our City the glory 
,.^nd the joy. -^ 
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JOHN MAYNAED, Ward 1, 1 
JOSEPH H. TOWNE, « 2, 
E. B. PATCH, 
ITHAMAR W. BEAED, « 
JOHN O. GEEEN, 
W. CHILD, 
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5, 
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Ward 

School 

Committee. 



JOSIAH B. FRENCH, 
PHILIP HARDY, 
DANIEL D. CROMBIE, 
JOHN MIXER, 



") Mayor and Alder- 
\ men, members 
e3e-offi.ciis of the 
School Committee. 



In School Committee, > 
December 31st, 1850. ] 
The foregoing was adopted as the Annual Report, and four 
thousand and five hundred copies ordered to be printed for distri> 
bution. 

Voted that the printing be done under the direction of the Chair- 
man of the Ward Committee. 

JOSIAH B. FRENCH, Chaieman. 
E. B. PATCH, Secbetaey, 
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Wabd School Committee, Januaby 3, 1852. 
^The following Report was adopted as the Annual Report, to be 
presented by this Committee to the full Board for their adoption. 

WILLIAM BARRY, Chairman. 
JOHN B. McALVIN, Secretary. 



Agreeably to the regulations of the School Board of thif 
city, the Ward School Committee are constituted a Committee 
on Reports, annually ^^ to prepare and submit to the Board a 
report on the state of the schools, for the information of the 
citizens and City Council." 

The Ward Committee having attended to the duty thus 
devolved upon them, submit, for the adoption of the Boards the 
following 

REPORT. 



The past year commences the second quarter-century of it^ei 
municipal existence of Lowell. Its school-history forms to 
important page in its annals. Other parts of the Union h^vQ 
long been familiar with the sudden and rapid growth of popa 
lous cities. Lowell has presented the first exaniple in Massar 
chusetts. While its first planting was watched with a natural 
solicitude, heightened by the peculiar experience of tlie roanu*^ 
facturing communities of the old world, the actual results 
developed must be looked for with more than curiosity. Thes^i 
results, for a quarter of a century, are now before us. The 
contrast of its commencement in 1826, and its termination in 
1851, are striking — Then, a population of two thousand three 
hundred souls ; now, of thirty-four thousand — then, some three 
hundred and fifty school children ; now, over five thousand 
four hundred — then, six, generally small, district schools, with 



Several facts are noticeable in (be above. Firat, the largest 
loss of attendance is in tbe Primaries, viz. twenty-two per 
cent., to twenty in the Grammar Schools, and sixteen in the 
High School. 

Then, there is considerable excess of loss in fmaU atten- 
dance ; and this excess of loss is greatest in the High School ; 
viz. over six per cent., to less than four m the Grammar 
Schools and two in the Primaries. 

The average loss in attendance m aJl our schools, for sixteen 
years, has been twenty-one per cent, annually.*' The highest 
loss was experienced from 1836 to 1840 inclusive. It was 
a^ar this period, that the Committee of 1843 made an earnest 
ajipeal to the public, on '^ truancy and irregular attendance," 
as ''the most lamentable evils in our schools." Stringent 
regulations ensued.f That the effect was auspicious and last- 
ing, appears from the fact, that an almost uniform improvement 
wil) be noticed in tbe above table, to the close of 1847. At 
this ^tfme the loss reached its minimum ^* less than fifteen per 
cent.^ a result peculiarly creditable to the city. 

Ffom that period, tbe attendance will be seen to have been 
sensibly on the retrc^rade, falling away to a loss of twenty 
and twenty-three per cent. To what causes is it to be ascribed ? 
To inevitable events ? to failure in the public or in the schools ? 
to a falling away in tbe effective administration of our school 
system ? To whatever cause owing, the fact itself deserves 
serious attention. The loss in attendance in 1849 exceeded 
by four and a half per cent., and in 1851 by four per cent., 
any year since 1840. The largest loss, the past year, in the 
different grades, has occurred in the Grammar Scboob.***- 

The loss in the female department oX the High School this 

' — ■ ■ - - - ■ ■ . - - ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

* Ai .Affording AD inp«rfi»ot co m parkon with oUier eitiei, it may be obterved, tliat in Eoi- 
bnrji in 1849, tbe losi per cent, in primariei, lub-primarief, and intermediates waa 19 per 
QMit.; in Salem, in 1850, tbe primariea and intermediatea, about 15 per cent ; in New Bedford 
n 1850, in the primariea 19 per cent., intermediatea IS, gramoM* 10, high acbool 10. 

f Oertlfieatea fVom tbe parenta were demanded for tbe reatoration of abaenteei. An abaenee 
cif fiv-« halMaja in a term, Um oanaaa not cettified, involTed foEftitnrt of sohool connezioa 



year exceeded any previous year on record, and' is the largest 
item ID the Table, va : tbirty-ihree per cent.* 

It is to be borne in mind that the loes thus sustained, is thd 
loss, not from non-attendance, but from irregular attendance. 
The case is, therefore, all the stronger in its appeal. Near one 
fourth of the educational outlay by the city is utterly lost, by 
the neglect of attendance by such as are actually entered upon 
the school-record, and are bound by its regulations. 

From an enquiry instituted by the present Committee, last 
February, it was ascertained that the two prime causes aflfect- 
ing attendance were sickness and detention at home. As an 
example of the facts exhibited in our Grammar Schools, the 
Principal of the Colbum School, which reports two hundred 
and forty-four scholars, as the average number belonging, has 
received, the past term, no less than one thousand three hun- 
dred certificates of absence, of which more than one half oc^ 
curred through detention by the parents, and not from any 
physical inability on the part of the children.f Cases have 
repeatedly occurred to members of the Committee, in which 
boys were found congregated at the corners of the streets, 
regaling themselves with cigars or indulging in play, and, on 
enquiry, it ^as ascertained that they were out of school by 
their parents' request, or consent. Of what benefit can be 
restrictive rules if thus easily evaded ? Do our teachers, upon 
whom the immediate care, in this regard, must rest, practice 
the necessary vigilance against imposition* 

We have spoken of irregular attendance, as estimated by 
comparing the average daily attendance with the average 
number belonging to the school. 

*Il is ju«t to obierve that the tchools havelMeD interrupted to aa unusual extent, the past 
year, by the Mechanics' Fair and other public oceaiions. 

t The Committee are greatly obliged to Mr. W«lker, in hie oare to preseive theae facta. 
Of the one thousand three hundred absences, be reports " Kept at home by the mother, four 
hundred j the father, fifty j company, forty-five; sickness in family, thirty; out of the city, 
one hundred; work, one hundred and seventy-five; mnster, nloety^wo ; locked ont, sixty • 
storm, thirty ; the Fair, sixteen ; the Barbecue, nine ; various reasons seventy-three ; sicknesi 
(in person), tuo hundred and twenty.'* 
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The following Table exhibits the loss per cent, by compar- 
ing the average daily attendance in all the schools, with the 
whole number reported as belonging to them during the year, 

TABLE 2.* 
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The following Table exhibits the loss in attendance, during 
several years, by comparing the average daily attendance, in 
all the schools, with the whole number of children between 
four and sixteen years of age, ascertained to belong to the city. 



TABLE 3.t 
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The table preceding this is too uncertain to be made the 
basts of an exact estimate. The one above given, although 
liable to correction, (some attending over sixteen,) approx- 
imates very near the probable truth. From it, it may reason- 
ably be inferred, that not far from sixty per cent, of the 
whole number of the children of the city, of an age to receive 
instruction, are in annual attendance on the schools, creating 
an aggregate loss of at least /or^y per cent, per annum. The 
smallest loss occurred in 1842, 1843, and 1845, since which 
period the loss has been on the increase. 

The inference, therefore, would seem to be, that sixty only 
of every one hundred school children are annually benefited by 
our schools. This is not strictly true. Not a few attend but 
for the term of three months required by law, as conditional 
to their working in the mills. Yet many of our children are 
neither employed nor at school. The number at labor is too 
small to account for the large deficiency in attendance. The 
well-known appearance of our streets is full proof of neglect* 
A large number, it is certain^ must be kept from school, with 
or without cause, to the irreparable injury of the children, and 
to the detriment of the public. Is it not imperatively demanded 
by the public good, that a remedy for this evil should be effec- 
tively applied ? » 

Happily, a remedy, in part, at least, has been attempted by 
the City Authorities. A city ordinance to this effect has just 
received the approbation of the judicial authorities. It imposes 
a penalty not exceeding twenty dollars, or imprisonment, not 
only in cases of acknowledged truancy, but on every child 

*The mode of determiniDgf, by our teachers, the whole No. belonging to the ichools, ex- 
hibit! an aggregate much exceeding the possible number of school childien in the city. Thus 
in 1850, 8851 are returned as the whole number belonging to the schools, while the whole 
number between five and fifteen years of age in the city, is reported by the censors, as 5415* 
In 1844, the numbers were 7305, to 4700, between four and sixteen years of age. 

f This table is given to 1848, for the reason that, subsequently, the census reports the num- 
bers between five ond fifteen years of age— thus omitting the uumber between four and five 
years — not inconsiderable— attending the Primaries. The whole number between the ages of 
five and fifteen years. May, 1849, was 5,044 ; 1850, 5^415 ; 1851, (including Centralville)5>432. 
The average daily attendance for these years, will be found in the table preceding this. 
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^^betweeo the ages of six and fifteisn jeanr, n^ho shall not 
attend school, and not be engaged in any regular and lawfld 
occupation." The passage of a similar law has already 
operated favorably, the past year, in reducing the cases of 
trtiancy ; one hundred and six cases only are reported by the 
teachers at the close of the year. 

Yet the law in question, to be of service, must have enforce^ 
mrat ; and it must find enforcement, not only in the vigilance 
and energy of the authorities of the city, but in an euliglitened 
and active interest among the entire public, to give it vigor and 
effect. No obstacle to the success of our schools will compare 
with this of irregular attendance. The neglect of school edu- 
cation opens wide the avenues of temptation to every species of 
vice and juvenile profligacy, especially in a populous city. This 
city is annually taxed heavily by ignorance and its concomitant 
evils. Every consideration of humanity and the public-good 
requires, therefore, that the entire youth of our city should, as 
far as possible, be brought under the influence of an enlightened 
school-training. If thiis cannot be effected without compulsory 
laws, (and all experience now proves it cannot), let the law 
be executed. Let the children of neglect fidd protection id 
the municipal authority which owes to them its watch and 
care. This is demanded by the public*welfare. In the words 
of a distinguished American,* ^' A man who cannot read, let 
us remember, is a being not contemplated by the genius of our 
institutions." 

ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN OF FOREIGN 

PARENTAGE. 

'^ The non-attendance of foreign children at school," says 
the Massachusetts School Report, '^ is assuming a fearful im- 
portance." Constituting, as they do, nearly two-fifths of our 
school children in Lowell, the enquiry in regard to their attep- 
dance on our schools, cannot properly be overlooked. 

»Dr. WayUnd. 
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A generous and enlightened policy, in this regard, was earl j 
adopted in Lowell* From its first settlement, large numbers 
of Irisb immigrants bad settled near what is called '^ the ActeJ' 
Private charity,- at first,, provided a school for their benefit. 
This failing, the towo, in 1831, appropriated the sum of fifty 
dollars to this object. In 183&, three Irish schods werisi 
established, which were attended, that year, by lour hundred 
and sixty-nine children, with ''a punctuality and regulatity,'' 
says the School Report of that year, << fully equal to that of 
our other Schools." From thisit period to the present, the mos^ 
liberal provision has beet) made for this part of our population^ 
in common with the rest. The establishment of exclusive' 
schools has been yielding to what will be considered a wiser' 
policy. Of the few sqhools attended only by Irish, some are' 
deserving of the highest praise in pdint of order, vivacity, titiS 
proficiency id study. The quickness, intelligence, and spirit 
of the Celtic race are easily excited, by a teacher of an 
earnest, commanding, and enlightened character. 

The Cotnmittee refer to the appendix^' B " for some infer- 
mation which they have carefully prepared, regarding the 
foreign attendance in our schools. 

From a census taken June 11, 1851, it is ascertained, that, 
of the five thousand four hundred and fifteen children reported' 
between five and fifteen years of age in the city, one thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-five, i^ 6,, thirty-seven per cent., were 
born of foreign parents. The returns of the teachers do not 
enable us • to ascertain the average number of such attendmg 
school. The only estimate we can form is, by a comparison 
of the whole number between five and fifteen years of age, 
reported as belonging through the year, viz: six thousand nine 
liuiidred and ninety-tWo,* with the whole number of foreign 
parentage belonging, of the kanrie ag6^ Viz; : tWd thbusilhd five' 
hundred and fifty-seven. This shows a ratio of thirty-ei]^ 

— . I ■ ■ ' I "• I I ■ I ' li 

*Tbe excess of this namber orfar the whole anmber retaraed by the ceoitM, indicatee an 
tfVident error in the eatablished mode of estihiatfttf the whota omnber b«h)Q||^a|, in the 
teachers' returoa. This enor greatli^ easbarMaaM all aiaiia^etl anqiilriea 
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per cent., while that of the census was thirty-seven per cent. 
This estimate is undoubtedly imperfect. It approaches, how- 
ever, very near the proportion indicated by the census — the 
difference being only a fraction of one per cent. Such a result, 
even if approximately correct, must be gratifying to the public. 
It indicates a better relative attendance of this class of our 
children than the most favorable conjecture could have sup- 
posed. Nor is the attendance of such at school, in all cases, 
ID point of regularity, inferior to that of our native children. 
From personal enquiry of some of the principals of the Gram- 
mar Schools, it has been ascertained, that while in some the 
irregularity is greater among the foreign children, in others, it 
18 less. The Committee deem worthy of this particular notice, 
a result so commendable to the foreign population of the city. 
It reflects favorably upon the enlightened and liberal spirit in 
which our school system has been administered. Great defects 
and irregularities, however, it must be remembered, still exist, 
especially in the younger schools, requiring vigilance and 
energy from the authorities entrusted with the direction of the 
schools. No greater benefit, probably, can be conferred upon 
this interesting part of our population, than by furnishing for 
them teachers of superior ability and devotedness. As is the 
teacher so will be the school.* 

GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 

' The abolition of the old district system, in 1832, was fol- 
lowed by the adoption of distinct grades of schools ; a plan 
commended, in universal experience, by its economy, simplicity 
and effectiveness. Until the past year but three grades have 
been recognized here, viz : the Primary, Grammar, and High 
Schools. The School Report of 1849, first recommended a 

* Of the pvpilt of the Qrammar Bchooli, twenty-fire per cent, are of foreign parenttge } of 
the Frimarioe, forty-three per cent.; of the Primaries and Intermediates, forty-six per cent. 
There has been fk. gradual increase of the foreign element in oor schools, now having reaebod, 
it will be seen, in the lower grades of schools, near one-half. In the city of fioetoo, the papili 
of foreign parenUge constitute the kiger niimbar in the Frinarioa. 
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(buhb, intermediate betv^liieA the Primary and Grammar Schools 

The subject was consideir^d in 1850^ bat not reported upon. 

Early the past year, a Cbmmittee was appoiiited for iti 

consideration, resulting in an extended rejpcH, in March, by 

Dr. N. Allen, which was accepted and printiedi afcid the follow* 

ing was ordered by the School Board* 

^' Ordered, that the Ward Committee be authorized to con- 
vert one or more Priniary Schools into a class of schools called 
Intermediate, to be composed of scholars of eight years of age 
and upwards, belonging to the Primaries, who are not qualified 
to enter the Grammai: Schools.'^ 

Circumstances favored the change. The Grammar Schools 
were generally in a crowded condition. Enlarged accommodate 
tions seemed indispensable. The inconvenience of associaUng 
older and backward children in the Primaries was sensibly felt« 
The plan proposed furnished relief in the best form. It would 
remove the older scholars from the Primaries, at the same time 
relieving the Grammar Schools of their younger classed, tt 
would render heedlesis a iiew Grammar School, while it woulc) 
cause no increase in the number of the schools. 

in effecting this design, the lower story of the llif ann School 
house was immediately fitted. Primary No. 11 was removed 
to a vacant room on Cross street, and No. 21 was converted 
into an Intermediate School, called No. I.^ the 15th' of 
April, on which day Miss Laura E. Legat^^|@^ experienced 
and accomplished teacher, was elected Principal. The school 
was opened April 25th, with over one hundred pupils. 

During the same month. Primary No. 18, under the Moody 
School, was converted into an Intermediate, No. 2, and was 
duly opened, April 21, Miss Mary Gilles, the intelligent 
teacher of that school, being retained as Principal. About 
eighty scholars, fit>m the Primaries in Belvidere, were in attdil- 
dance the first term. 

A third Intermediate i9chooI wils ordered Jdy 14th, to be 

formed of Primary No. 24, under the Gteeo School-houite, 

and wai^ eomnienced Si^ptember Ist^ with over one temdred 

8 
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pupils, under the charge of Miss Mary A. Beard as Principal. 
Both the ladies last named hare long been favorably known as 
among our most successful educators. 

Previously to this, early in June, a Committee having 
reported upon the urgent need of additional enlargement and 
recitation rooms under the Mann, Moody, and Green Schools, 
for the accommodation both of the Grammar and Intermediate 
Schools, as well as of the writing rooms in tbp last two named 
houses, the proposed alterations were ordered and carried into 
effect during the summer vacation. These changes were 
accomplished greatly to the convenience of the schools. In 
pdnt of neatness and taste, the rooms will bear favorable com- 
parison with similar ones in any other city. 

While the internal condition and improvement of these 
ischools will be noticed hereafter, the Committee cannot forbear 
to add, in this connexion, that the limited experience already 
had, justifies the change. Its economy is beyond question. So 
crowded had been the three Grammar Schools, now relieved, 
that the establishment of another Grammar School had been 
seriously meditated. The mere salaries of the teachers of such 
a school impose an annual charge of fourteen hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, and this for the education of about two 
hundred pupils. One half the number of these same pupils 
are now as well, if not better, instructed in an Intermediate 
School, at a cost of only five hundred dollars p^r annum. 

Then it is worthy of notice, that some forty pupils in each 
of these schools have the privilege of instruction in writing, an 
important advantage, especially to such ("and they are not few) 
as may never enter a Grammar School, while, also, the earlier 
pupils commence writing the better. These benefits are, 
moreover, thus extended without any additional charge to the 
city. 

It is to be remembered, that in establishing these schools, 
the Committee have not sought simply to make provisions for 
the older and less informed children of the community. They 
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believe that bj giving them rank and character as a distinct 
and important grade in our school system, they may bold a 
valuable place. They would present a motive for advance- 
noent or promotion to the pupils of the Primariesi while they 
would serve to raise the scholarship of the Grammar Schools. 
The different result of interposing a new grade, above or below 
the Grammar Schodsi is obvious. The former would at once 
tend to depress, while the latter must contribute to elevate that 
class of schoob — the class on which, after all, the public 
must place chief reliance, for the intellectual advancement of 
our youth. 

It now remains to prescribe the regulations for admittance 
into these schools, and the compass of study to be pursued* 
This subject is of great importance, and is commended by the 
Committee to their successors. The more perfect classification 
of the public schools of a city is a subject awakening gen- 
eral attention. In some communities, as in Cambridge, a grade 
inferior to the Primary, called the Alphabet, (its name signifi^ 
cant of its character,) has existed for some years. The arrange- 
ment, at once, commends itself wherever several primaries are 
contiguous. The principle of the division of labor holds good 
in schools, as in mechanical industry. One might as justly de- 
mand that all the operations of carding, spinning, and weaving 
be carried on in the same room, and by the same hands, as insist 
that children of different ages and attainments should go to the 
same school, and be instructed by the same teacher. Un- 
doubtedly the necessity of a wider classification will show itself 
more plainly, the more vigor, life, and method are imparted to 
our schools. What a school system requires b, that it should 
he systematic ; that each grade, from the lowest to the highest, 
be dbtinctly marked, and afford a thorough preparation for 
each advanced grade. On no subject can the public better* 
employ their highest wisdom, than in maturing the most perfect 
method in this regard, combining unity of plan^ with the high- 
est possible exactness in the successive steps of its develop- 



meQt. The differenpe between a perfect and aq imperfect 
^steiD, is often the diflference between order and confusioQ. 
.. Before proceeding to set forth the interior condition of the 
achoplsy the Committee ^ould here notice some eveqt3 and 
changes which have marked the year. And first, of the 

ANNEXATION OF CENTRALVILLE. 

This event took place Feb. 93 ; soon after wbiijb, a speciaF 
meeting of the Board was convened by the Mayor, on March 
7, to consider the exigency. The Ward Committee having 
instituted immediate enquiry into ^I^e number of scbook re-- 
qfuredy a recommendation was made tp the City Council, for 
the establishment of ope Grammar School and- three Primary 
Schools ; ' the former to bear the name of the ^^ Varnum 
School/' £i;om respect to the memory of General Joseph 
Yamun^, of Dracut, the primaries to be respectively num- 
hqff^ 47, 48, 49. 

. By the prompt action of the City Government, the above 
reqpmmendation was carried ipto effect, by a resglution passed. 
llf^Ait^ 35, fpr the establishment, from and after April 21, of a 
*1 Grammar school, in the upper room, in the scbool-house on 
Chestnut street," and also of three Primaries, ^^one in the 
lower room in the school-house on said Chestnut street, one in 
the brick schooNhouse on Tremont street, and one in such suit- 
able room, near said brick house, or in some other central and 
convenient place, as the School Committee may be able to 
hire." 

The houses and required rooms were at once fitted, and the 
schools opened -— the Grammar under the charge of Mr. A. 
W* Boardman, a recent graduate of Harvard College, as Prin* 
dpal, and Miss Elizabeth Calef as Assistant ; Primary No. 
47, under the instruction of Miss Sarah H. Hale ; No. 48, of 
Miss Martha J. Hanscomb ; and No. 49^ of Miss Mary E. 
Ordway, all of whom had been duly elected by the Board. 
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In the months ot August and September, a new school- 
bouse was erected on Fourth street, for primary No. 49, in 
which there now remains vacant a school-room, which wilji'- 
probably, require to be occupied in the spring. 

The changes thus made, although involving less expenditure 
than was feared, required an addition of some five thousand 
dollars to the school appropriation for the year. The result has 
been auspicious. All the schools have started well, and the 
Primaries have been crowded. The moral effect of extending 
our school system to a neighborhood, always identified, socially 
and industrially, with the city, cannot but reward fully the 
outlay. 

CHILDREN IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The statute of the Common wealth forbids the employment 
of any child, " under the age of fifteen years, in any manufaC" 
iuring establishment^* unless such child shall have attended' 
some public or private day-school, at least one term of eleven 
weeks, of the twelve months next preceeding the time of $nch 
employment, and for the same period during any and every 
twelve months in which such child shall be so employed." 

The regulations in this regard are particular and strict. 
Certificates of the attendance required are to be ^^ sworn to*' 
by the instructor, and the conductors of the manufacturing es- 
tablishments must ^'obtain and preierve'^ such certificates. 
It b then made the ^' special duty of the School Committee, 
in the several towns and cities," to prosecute all violations of 
the law. 

An additional enactment, prohibiting the employment of .any 
child under the age of twelve years in any manufacturing 
establishment, more than ten hours in one day, is also placed 
under the special cognizance of the School Committee. 

• It will be obranred that the itatnte maket no dittinetkm bvtWMi inoorponted tad vaiii- 
cocporated eitaUiibnwnta. 

2* 
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Altbough more than fifteen yesn bire elapsed since the origi- 
stl pcssage of the above law — a law applying with particular 
EipiiScance to Lowell — the Connnittee are not aware that any 
official enquiry has been iDStiluted, in regard to iu geoeral 
obaerraDce or riolatioD. Nooe sucb, at least, appeals in the 
reports of the School Committee. Thus much, howerer, has 
been done. Teachers have been required to keep a record of 
the certificates giTeu by them respectively. These have, for 
lerenil years, been annually reported to the public, m conaex- 
ioo with the School Report. As it may possess sonoe interest 
to the publio to review the lacts thus preserved, tbe Committee 
present an embodiment of them in the following. 
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From the above table it appears, that during the period of four- 
teen years, two thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine certifi- 
cates (six per cent, of tbe average number daily attending tbe 
■ehools) have been granted from all the public schools, viz : one 
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thousand one hundred and seventy-one males, one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-eight females ; affording an average of near 
one hundred and ninety-six yearly. The largest number granted 
was in 1840, viz : three hundred and eleven ; the smallest 
number in 1844, viz : forty-two. The High School has issued 
less than four a year ; the Grammar Schools near seventy- 
three per cent, of the whole number. The number granted to 
females is fifty-seven per cent, of the whole. 

With the belief that more was demanded of the Schod 
Committee, in the full discharge of their duty, the Ward CoaH 
mittee proposed to the Board the past year, to institute a full 
enquiry among all the " manufacturing establbhments " of the 
city, in regard to the observance of this law. The measure 
was adopted, . and the Sub-Committees of the Board, for the 
respective wards, were charged to enquire into, and report the 
facts within their jurisdiction. 

The several Committees reported in December, and exhibited 
a result highly creditable to the incorporated companies. From; 
the larger corporations of the city, no cases of infraction were re<* 
ported. But few or no children under the age of fifteen were 
found in the employ of several. In such as did employ tbemi 
the necessary vouchers were c£urefully preserved, and readily 
shown. In one establishment in Belvidere, nine children — six 
boys and three girls — were found employed, for whom no vouch- 
ers could be shown, or had been demanded. Upon assurance 
of their immediate discharge, the Sub-Committee thought it pro- 
per not to recommend a prosecution, unless the violation should 
be repeated. In another establishment in the city, some twenty 
under fifteen years of age were found to have been annually 
employed, but no vouchers could be produced. The certficates 
were alleged to have been destroyed. This, however^ cannot 
alter the legal liability of the parties. 

The, Committee would call the public attention to the im- 
portance of a proper and regular oversight, by the School Com- 
mittee, of this matter, with which they are charged as a 



<^ special dutjr.^ Complaints by private individuals of infrac- 
tbn of the law, it is understood, have been formally rejected 
by the courts, because not emanating from the '^ School Com- 
mittee." So important an enactment should not be rendered 
inoperative by the inaction of the constituted authorities, most 
of all in the city, which takes precedence of all others in the 
Commonwealth, in the extent of its manufacturing industry. 
The knowledge by the public that the provisions of the law are 
vigilantly guarded, will be the surest guaranty agamst their 
violation. 

One point needs to be noticed, before dismissing this sub- 
ject. The only schools authorized by the Statute to confer 
certificates, are such ^^ where instruction is given by a teacher 
qualified according to law to teach orthography^ readings tvrii' 
tug*, English grammar^ geography ^ arithmetic^ and good beha^ 
4iorJ^ This enumeration of studies is significant. It indicates 
the intent of the law. Does it not clearly restrict the power of 
conferring certificates to the Grammar and High Schools, where 
alone this whole compass of studies is attended to ? English 
grammar is pursued neither in the Primary nor Intermediate 
Schools. The fact should be borne in mind, especially as the 
practice of giving certificates from the Primanes has extensively 
prevailed. Near one-fourth of the whole number granted, viz : 
six hundred and forty-one, have been frdm these schools. If 
such have no validity in law, it is for the interest of the public 
to bie apprised of it.* 



SCHOOL AT THE POOR FARM. 



»i 



The attention of the Board was called to this subject, the 
past year, by the Ward Committee. The statute provides, 
that the School Committee '^ shall have the general charge and 

* FaeilitiM shoold not be affi>rded for the eraiioa of a law, to evidently promotive of the 
pablic good, m ie thia. It ia to be regretted tliat not a few eaaoi esiat, in whioh ebildittt an 
fallen from aeliool, witboat argent neeeaaitj, for tbe iole end of profiting bj their hbor. 
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saperiotaadance of all the pubib schools.'^ ^ Does the school 
at the Poor Farm, therefore^ fall under the superintendaqce of 
tbe School Board. 

It appears from the Records of the School Committee, that 
the first mov^raent towards providing a school at the Foot 
Farm, was aiade November 20, L837,-«^fi>urteeft yeafs siaocb 
H originate4 with the School Committee of that year, who 
proposed to the Overseers, '^the openiDg of a school theroi ia. 
case a suitable room could be furnished for its accommoda- 
tion." The report proceeds to say, that the proposal was 
readily acceded to, ^ and a school under the supervbion of the 
Committee was commenced." It had forty-six pupils daily .f 

That school, with occasional suspensions, still exists, although 
it has ceased to be under the superintendence of the Schoof 
Board. Its importance cannot be questioned. The children^ 
of the Poor Farm have the same claim upon free, public in- 
struction as all other children of the community. They must ' 
be provided for, either at some other public school, or by a 
particular school, as convenience or the public good may 
prompt. The present arrangement will> undoubtedly, be 
approved^ as the best the case allows. It is believed that the 
authorities of the city have regarded this establishment with 
unifcmn interest and care. 

The enquiry, however, is not unimportant, in what light is 
this school to be regarded. How does it stand related to the 
free schools of the city, into which many of its pupils must, 
at length, enter ? How far does the statutory law control and 
regulate it ? 

Under the influence of these considerations, the subject was 
submitted by the Ward Committtee to the full Board, Decem- 
ber 2, by whom it was promptly considered, and the subject 

* ReTised Statutes, Chap. 23. See. 10. 

t It win not be improper to state, in a npte, that the school now numbers over fifty' scholari.' 
Itr teacher is appointed by the City Authorities, with the salary of a Primacy Teacher, paid out 
of the appropriation for the Poor Farm. The aerricei of the present incumbent are nndirsUod 
to have been highly ■atisfactwy* 



was referred, for bis written opinioa in full, to the City Solicitor* 
His opinioD was rendered on the 15th of that month. From 
it| it appears, that he regards this school as *^a private school, 
supported, it is true, at the public charge, but for the private 
benefit of the pauper children of the city."* Upon the report 
of thb opinion to the Board, it was thought proper, after some 
discussion, that the further consideration of th^ subject should 
be postponed. 



SEWING IN THE PUBUC SCHOOLS, 

This subject first appears in the Report of 1849, at the 
instance of " a number of respectable ladies, asking that sew- 
ing may be taught in the Primary Schools." No action ensued ; 
but the subject was recommended by the Committee to their 
successors* 

A similar petition, from ladies, the past year, asking permis- 
non to introduce needlework, simply as an experiment, fo|^ that 
term, in the Grammar Schools, was accompanied by the tender 
of their personal services. The Committee thought it proper 
so far to yield, as to ^' authorize the several Sub-Committees, 
at their discretion, to permit the introduction of needle-work 
-^limiting the time to two hours in each week — provided the 
same could be done, without detriment to the schools." 

The experiment was commenced in several of the Grammar 
Schools, where the teachers properly assisted the object. The 
classes were instructed in the writing-room ; and at the close 
of the term, specimens of work were exhibited, showing 
favorably the improvement possible, even with the limited 
instruction of a few weeks. 

Novel as its introduction in our schools may seem, its neces- 
sity, in our cities is becoming so apparent every year, that 

*That tbe i^iiion of the City Solicitor may be fallj andentood, Jottiee to him rendon it 
pioper that it bmj be aeen io Tall. See Appendix ** D,** 
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attentbo to it has become inevitable.^ Id no cbmmunitjr can 
it be more recommended to public consideration than in a man- 
ufacturing city, where the constant employment of many 
mothers, in the mills or in boarding-houses, precludes almost 
the possibility of suitable attention to it at home. The Schod 
Committee of Boston report, (April 1851,) that, in all the 
schools in that city, '^ one thousand six hundred and eighty 
children are taught to sew," and they express the earnest hope, 
that ^^ the industrious habits which it tends to form, and the 
consequent high moral influence which exerts upon society 
at large, may cause its introduction more extensively in all 
their schook." 

In answer to questions forwarded, the last winter, to all the 
Primary teachers, it was ascertained, that in four only, of the 
forty-six primaries, is needle-work taught at all ; and in these 
but seldom, or at recess. In reply to the question whether it 
is practicable to introduce it, twenty-two answered in the neg- 
ative ; several reported favorably of it. 

The Committee commend this subject to continued consid- 
eration, on the ground, not only of individual humanity, but of 
the public good.f 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

This subject, though fast assuming, in all educational systems, 
somewhat of its just importance, yet needs to have much 
prominence given to it. It involves the construction, wanning» 
and ventilation of school-houses, the physical habits of scholars 
in school-hours, instruction in physical science, etc. While 

* Id PbiUulelpbia, (1849) plain needle-work wai permitted in tiia f irla* wlioola, ooa afUr- 
noon In each week. In Cambridge, (1850) it wai allowed in the Alphabet and Primary Sehooli^ 
U the diMiretioo of the teacberi, with the adrice of the Sab-Commlttee, not to exeaed «m 
hour each day. In Salem, (I80O) tewing and knitting were permitted and practiced in the 
Primarioi. 

fTbe bitheito proTorbial repnUtlon, for thrift and indottry, of New England fkmilltf, iboiiU 
not blind oa to actual changei in the domeitic babit* of tlie eommnnity. <* Of one handred 
femalM," aayi a lata Charity Report in Roxbury, ** who have received employment, mora than 
one half needed inatmetion, even to do the eoaraoat work.*' Beggary and intfflcieney, -^ tho 
fertile Ticet of eitiet— ^ are the nanal reinlta of female igaoraace. 



physical traintng has been reduced by modern improvemettt, 
to the exactness of aciencei the remark of a distinguished 
medical writer,* is hardly an exaggeratbn, that ^ on no other 
fnbject connected with the interests, happiness, and longe?ity 
of man, is the darkness of ignorance so profound and univer- 
•al." In confirmation of this, is the fact, that, a few years 
since, of one hundred and fifty thousand scholars in the public 
schools of this Commonwealth, only fi>ur hundred and sixteen 
were pursuing the study of human phyedology ; and the Board 
^ education hare accordingly sought to ^' vindicate its title to 
the first rank in our schook, after the elementary branches." 

Happily, in Lowell, this study is now incorporated fully in 
ihb 6durse of all our Grammar Schools. All candidates for 
teachers, of etery grade of schools, are required, by law, to 
tobmit to examination in this branch of knowledge. 

Yet undoubted defects exist in the management of our 
•ehools and schod-houses. Our teachers aie not always 
informed. Our system of Tentilation, altfaoogfa it has inrolred 
a liberal expenditure, is still imperfect, and the ioftacto^s of 
the established laws of health, in our schools, are not infre- 
quent. 

On some ten questions, regarding this subject, reports were 
required, early the present year, to be rendered by the Sub- 
Committees of the several schools.f In the replies to these, 
the Committees reported the ventilation as defective in seven 
tmt of nine of the then Grammar Schodls, and in forty of the 
forty-six Primaries.} While thermometers were reported as 
existing to regulate the temperature in all the Grammar 
Schools, of the forty-six Primaries, thirty-nine were found 
entirely unprovided, and still remain so. In reply to the ques- 
tH>n, whether physical training is attended to, from the nme 

Grammar Schools, six were reported in the negative ; from the 

— — . ■_ ■ . ^^^— ^.^-^^^^^^^^^^ 

*Dr. Griscom, of New York. 

t Bm Appendix •« B.'* 

t By tho ebtnf»i in th* Haiia, Bloody, and Orsoii 0ehooMMniMf, Ibr tke laMmiddtaMt, the 
wont ventilated ■chool-roome in tlit city were got rid o£ 



fbitf^six Primary SeboGls, twenty-four ooly in the affirmatife. 
'^Change of posture'^ aod ^'active exercises/' so essential io 
sbbods of young children, although generally provided Uw^ 
were reported as unsatisfactory in more than one-fourth of the 
Pntnaries* 

While the study of physiology, in the older classes of th« 
Grammar Schools, seems now to be generally pursued, in the 
Mal^ department of the High school, it receives but a snaall 
fractional attention. But five per cent, of the whole number 
in that department studied it, the present year, to fifteen pet 
cent, in 1850, and four per cent, in 1849. In the female 
department, forty per cent, of the whole number attended to 
this study, in 1851, to twenty-four per cent, in 1850, and 
thirty-eight per cent, in 1849. The result of introducing this 
study into our schools, both as regards the mterest it is suited 
to awaken, and the valuable practical information it imparts^, 
has been completely satisfactory, and justifies the hope that 
it will continue to receive the watchful attention it merits. 

The whole subject of physical education cannot be over- 
looked in any enlightened system of education. Teachers 
should be required to possess a knowledge of its principles at 
bdispensable. The habits of the scho6l should be closely in- 
lipected. The order of the school should be intelligently 
varied, both as regards recess, and the alternation of the exer^ 
eises, so as to conform to the established laws of natural and 
healthful developement. The connexion of physical cooH 
fort and health in the scholars, with intellectual vigor and 
vivacity, and with the order and moral improvement of th^ 
School, is apparent as a fixed and inviolable law. While resti 
lenneas, stupidity, or positive disorder will always be found in 
ill-ventilated rooms, and under teachers ignorant of physical 
laws, and incompetent to understand and to D)eet the pbysioal 
wants of childhood I under teachers properly ^lightened and 
sagacious, the ordinary obcasions of discMrder and mischief aif 
often quickly removed by alight expedidats. A veiy kign 

3 
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proportion of tbe eases of discipline in scboob are priknaiily 
olifin^; to the neglect or violation of physical law^ for which 
th6 teacher or the public is in fact respodsiblei not the child. 
Mature rebeb and the rod follows. The observance of the 
laws of physical health is peculiarly imperative in cities, where 
children spend sO large a portioA of their conscious existence 
m the school-house. 

" So important has been deemed the subject of ventilation oS 
achool4iouaeS9 that, during the past year, the Board, at the 
aaggestion of tbe Ward Committee, early appointed a Standing 
Gommittee upon the subject. It was hoped thb Committee 
would institute extensive enquiry into the subject, collecting 
hforroation from the experience of other cities. The subject 
has not been overlooked, although no distinct report was 
ftiade. The Committee would earnestly commend tbe sub- 
ject to their successors in office, and to the attention of 
ibe public, as one of primary importance to the welfare of the 
public scIkx^. 

INTERNAL CONDITION OF THE SPHOOLS. 

The primary objects of all education are the developeroent 
<tf mind and the formation of character. The efficiency of 
every school system is tested by its success, or evident tendency 
in these directions. These can be ascertained only by careful 
and minute examination. They can be known to the pnUic 
Miy by setting before them, in full, all the important facts and 
reinilts. The visitations of committees and the public, heraldckl 
by notices, preceded by tbe notes of active preparation, and 
aiicompanied by the mflinhalling of pupils for exhibition and 
Aiplay, have long been exploded as tests of thorough scbolar- 
Alip, and effective teaching in schools. It was a wise forecast 
ki those who framed our laws, when they required that the 
vkits of the School Committee should be made ^* mihoui gm^ 
kig frewiiu notice thert0f to ike imifueien*** 



Every comiaiuiity shoald be made acquabted, by those in 
charge of their schools, with their tnlerior condiiiati and ioor]> 
ing; and this, not thiongh public exhibitions, which, however 
d^irable, attractive and gratifying, mnst needs be imperfeo^ 
criteria; but by clear and well ascertained facts, developed bjf 
the Mchoob ihemedfM, Indiscriroiaate praise is just, neither to 
the schools, the teachers, nor the public. What the (rue iotercatt 
of the community require, is the fullest exhibition to the publie 
eye of the sohoob as they are. To effect this, examinations 
iQUSt be thorough, fair, and impartial. The uniform experience 
of our most enlightened cities now concurs in approving sueb 
examinations as, by showing the attainments of all the scholarly 
in all the studies, will exhibit a true picture of the school itself 
by its own showing* 

There are several dangers incident to all schools, especialljr 
in cities* The first is the danger of ro^UR^, of a mechanical- 
teaching, void of life, vigor, and thoroughnes8--*-the set questioa 
and answer, the verbal recitation, the unintelligient conning of 
lelBsbnji. 

A second is, the temptation to showy and superGcial attain* 
meotk, the aim to make display, at whatever cost of sound 
aeiq^isition and efi^ctive cultulre. 

A third is, of concentrating time and labor upon a part cif % 
schobl, to the disparagement of the rest, or upon particular 
studies, to the prejudice of others. . .. 

How shall it be known bow far these dangers exist and wcA 
active, in our schools 7 By facts alone, developed by tfat 
schools themselves. 

In all intellectual culture, two ends are to be had in view ; 
6rst, the imparting of knowledge ; second, the. cultivation of 
mind and training it to vigorous action. The last must ever 
have the prk>rity. Rote-teaching alone is insufBcient. Mental 
cleameisfd and power are duly formed by study well-directed^' 
knowledge understood, and principles made cliear. The mere 
recitation from verbal memory, without tasking the mind ill 



its comprehensioo, is best compared to the teichiog of parrots. 
Il is the mimicry of leamiog. 

What we need m the traioing of public schools is not words> 
but thought. Verbal acqubition is traosieot ; held to day, 
lost to-morrow. It is thought, ideas, only, which live, and 
move, and have an enduring being. It is these which are to 
mould our youth into men of sense, of clear perception and 
sound judgment, equal to the practical demands x>f life. 

The teacher who best wakens mind, inspires and educes 
active, intelligent, earnest thought in his scholars, most fully 
lealises the great ideal of an educator. And the teacher who 
is incompetent to efl^t this, is misplaced in the charge of 
young and plastic elements of society. 

The difference between good and poor teaching, in this . re- 
gard, is world-wide. It is the difference, in a school, between 
liveliDess and stupidity, cheerful study and reluctant, obedience 
and insubordination, good attendance and truancy. 

Impressed with these views, the Ward Committee, at the 
commencement of the year, instituted a careful enquiry into 
the then existing conditbn of all the schoob. At its close, 
they made personal examination, without notice, mto their rel- 
ative state and attainments. Of these they propose to exhibil, 
m full, the results. 

The former enquiry was of a two-fold character. First, 
the Committee provid^ a series of some seventy printed ques- 
tions, touching the important points of enquiry, upon which 
answers were to be rendered by the respective Sub-Committees, 
in writing, from every school in the city. Of course, the value 
of the results must be dependent upon the vigilance and care 
with which they were sought. Such as they are, a summary of 
them, in connexion with the questions proposed, will be found 
in the Appendix (E.) Secondly, a vote was passed to visit, in 
fnil committee, each of the Grammar Schoob, and the two 
departments of the High School. These vbits were made, 
without notice, and proved of service to tbie schools, in the nat- . 
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ural impulse gi?en by the presence and enquiries of the entire 
Committee ; and to the Committee, by unfolding, at an early 
stage of their official duty, a fuller view oi the relative orderi 
spirit and movements of the respective schools. 

While the Committee found much to commend, they were 
struck with evident deficiences ; and while their duty calls 
them to bestow commendation where it is due^ they feel that a 
candid detail of undoubted defects is alike due to the schools 
and to the public. 

The most prominent defect — pervading, with a few excep- 
tions, nearly all the schools, of every grade, was the neglect of 
elementary instruction, particularly in rdnsiding and the cultiva- 
tion of the vocal organs. No well-conducted school, at the 
present day, can overlook this. Yet, in many of the schools, 
there existed no chart or other means of teaching the elements 
of reading, than the spelling-book. Where charts had been 
provided, they were often disused, and, in some instances, 
found covered with the furniture of the school-room. The 
knowledge of punctuation, abbreviations, and other rudiments 
was, with some creditable exceptions, found defective, and to a 
considerable extent. The teachers of the different grades refer- 
red the deficiency to imperfection of training in the inferior 
grades, the principals to the assistants. 

In view of this state of things, the Ward Committee, on the 
12th of February, passed the following order, viz : 

" Ordered, by the Ward School Committee, that the Prin- 
cipals and Assistants of both departments of the High School, 
and of the respective Grammar Schools, and also the several 
teachers of the Primary Schools, be notified by the Secretary, 
that regular and due attention is expected to be given, in ail 
the departments of the public schools, to the exercise of the 
scholars in punctuation, abbreviations, the sounds of the let- 
ters, including the exercise and training of the vocal organs, 
and the practise of the elements generally of good reading, as 
also in the Multiplication Table ; and that exercises therein sliall 
not bb considered as superseded by the other regular studies of 
the school." 

2f* 
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The effect of thb action is believed to have beea favorable 
ID many of tbe schools. Charts, containing a classification of 
the sounds of the letters, were subsequently furnished to all 
the Primaries^ and care was taken to ascertain their proper 
use. It is hoped that this important part of elementary edu- 
cation will continue to receive prominent attention.* 

A second deficiency, developed by the visits of the Com- 
mittee, was found in oral teaching and iUustratum. No truer 
test of enlightened teaching exists than this. In all schools it 
ig requisite. In schools for young children, it is the prime 
thing. The Committee could name some beautiful examples, 
in our Primaries and Intermediates, of successful oral teach- 
ing. They would be found in what are known and esteemed 
as our best schools. But the deficiency was observable to a 
considerable extent, both in the Grammar and Primary Schools. 
In geography, for example, while many of the scholars could 
readily answer some questions firom the text-book, very few, in 
many of the Grammar and Primary Schools, were able to in- 
dicate the points of the compass from the school-room, or to 
point to the localities, or name the distance of familiar and im- 
portant places. Yet these are the very rudiments of Geography 
and are as indispensable to a practical knowledge of that sci- 
ence, as the Multiplication Table is in mathematics. The en- 
quiries of the Committee had reference chiefly to our own State 
and country. 

In the study of Arithmetic, it was matter of interest to as- 
certain the extent to which its principles were taught and 
explained. While the Committee were satisfied that the 
Teachers of the Grammar Schools aimed to fulfil their duty in 
this respect, the actual knowledge of them exhibited by the pu- 
jmIs was less satisfactory. Evidence will be affi)rded, hereafter, 
that the impressions of the Committee, in this regard, were not 
without cause. 



*It if foaod that while in oor fcbooli the lOttndi of the vowels are taught, tho aggUMAtn 
in tbe onaljrfit of wordi, if generall/ neglected. 
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In noticing these defects, the Committee deem it but justice 
to add, that these preliminary visits afforded gratifying ex- 
amples of diligent and laborious teaching, and of good order 
in our schools. 

In proceeding to set forth the details of the year's experi- 
ence, it will be proper to speak with some definiteness of the 
several grades of schools. 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

These schools are primary, not in respect to the age of their 
pupils only, or their grade in our school system ; biit in view of 
their number, influence and possible agency, they are primary^ 
ais the nursery demands a more careful and watchful tillage 
than the orchard. Embracing forty-six of our sixty school$j 
attended by more than one-half of our five thousand school- 
children, stamping the first and the most lasting impressions 
upon the tender and susceptible mind of trusting childhood, they 
should be first and last in the cherishing regard of an intelli- 
gent public. ** Any one has been thought competent to teach 
a Primary School." No class of our schools more needs 
teachers of unquestioned merit, high devotednesss, exact and 
generous culture. 

The whole number of scholars reported as " belonging " to 
our forty-six Primaries, the past year, has been five thousand 
and twenty-eight,* — the average number belonging, two thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty, with an average daily attendance 
of two thousand and eighty-three, making a total loss in atten- 
dance of near twenty-three per cent. The average number 
belonging to each school is near sixty-four, with an average 
daily attendance in each of forty-nine. 

It is worthy of notice, that just half the school^ exceed, in 

* This number, it will be remembered, it found by a process, which largely overstatei tile 
nal aff regate of different soholan« For Jioitiealan of these and the otlier gradee bf mIiooIs 
•ee the close of the appendix. 
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their average daily aiiendance^ the number of fifty, limited by 
the statute for instructioa by one teacher. Thus eight of the 
schools return an average daily attendance of sixty to seventy; 
fifteen schools an average of fifty to sixty ; fifteen an average 
of forty to fifty; seven an average of thirty to forty; and one 
school, (No. 3 1) an average of eleven scholars. The Com- 
mittee are of the opinion, that the propriety, either of discon- 
tinuing, or changing the location of the last named school, is 
deserving an early consideration by their successors. 

The number of Primaries attended exclusively by foreign 
children is eleven, reporting one thousand one hundred and 
ninety-six as the whole number belonging ; six hundred and 
sixty-eight the average number belonging, and an average 
attendance of five hundred and twenty — exhibiting a loss in 
attendance of near twenty-three per cent ; — the general aver^ 
age of all the Primary Schools. 

It was the early care of the Committee to inquire into the 
condition of these schools, as forming the basis of our School 
system. 

Their compass of study, as fixed by the Regulations is, the 
^'Alphabet, Reading, Spelling, Numeration, the Lord's Prayeri 
Abbreviations, Arithmetical Tables, Punctuation, the first 
three sections of Colburn's First Lessons, and Mitchell's First 
Book of Geography." 

The deficiency of these schools in the sounds of the letters, 
and vocal training, has been before noticed. In most of them 
no chart for teaching these existed or was in use. That want 
has been supplied ; and this exercise, so indispensable to good 
reading, without which distinct articulation and power of voice 
cannot be looked for, is now generally, and it is hoped, sucess- 
fuUy pursued. The work, however, it will be remembered, is 
but begun. 

Again, the Committee discovered, that not a blackboard, 
within a child's reach or use, existed in a single Primary ; al- 
though a drawing-table was found in a few schools. Such as 
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were found were exclusively for the Teacher. The utility of 
blackboards to the youug child ia leaniiog to write, draw, &c 
is uAquestionable. Once in use, no intelligent Teacher will 
dispense with it. This want has been supplied, the past year 
to every Primary ; and many of the Teachers have acknow- 
ledged its aid in governing the school. It furnbhes a reward 
and useful diversion to the pupils, who draw maps and pic- 
tures,, print the letters, and make their first essays in writing. 
No article in the school-room is as useful. It has relieved 
mtich of the dullness of the school-room. It has caused a 
very general introduction of drawing — ^a roost useful acqubi- 
tion to be commenced early-— in a large number of the schools. 

No difference among these schools was more marked^ 
than as regards the Kfi and intereti of the school. For 
this the teacher must be held responsible. The intelligent, 
ingenious, and devoted teacher, can never fail of making 
study attractive, and awakening that vivacity and enthusi- 
asm so delightful in a school of young children. To aid 
this object, nothing is to be more scrupulously avoided 
than a dull imd lifeless routine. Variety of exercise, and 
the frequent resort to oral teaching should never be dispense 
ed with. The teacher must herself be progressive, seeking 
out the best modes of teaching, enlarging her ideal of he^ 
noble art, and kindling a deeper love and purer enthusiasm 
in its prosecution. It was to subserve this end, that the 
Ward Committee early invited the teachers of our schools 
to accompany them on a visit to the Normal and model 
schools in West-Newton. The proposition was cordially 
met, and carried into effect, in February — many of the 
female assistants in the Grammar and High Schools joining 
with the Primary teachers. Of the gratification and benefit 
afforded by the visit, but one sentiment was expressed. 

The practice of singing is now almost universal in our 
Primaries, and is approved by its good effects, in inspiring 
cheerfulness and developing the vocal organs. It is also 
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made to subserve a valuable moral use in the sentiments 
asiociated with s6Qg. Nearly all the PrimiEiry teachers are 
singehi: 

The moral training in our Primaries demands notice. 
** Incomparably more of good or ill,'' says a distinguished 
friend of education, '^ depends upon the moral iitcipline at 
oar Primary Schools, than upon the instruction that 
may be given in the elementary branches of learning.^' It 
Is often alleged that our entire system of public education 
fails in moral power. Wherever this chai^ may apply, 
least of all should it be triie of our Primary Schools, 
where our children are first placed under the plastic hand of 
etligbtened culture. Sotne questions touching this subject 
Till be found ans\<^ered in the Appetidix (B.) The exact 
truth, in this regard, it is not ^aety to exhibit. We think 
tfmt there iis need, in somie df our Primary Schools of a 
ndore genial, considerate discipline, of more frequent ap* 
]ieals to the moral sentiments, of a higher moral enthusiasm 
toL the teacher. At the same time, Lowell possesses those^ 
Irhose intelligent and devoted labors ai^ uTotthy of honora- 
ble recognition. We cannot insist too strongly upon a high 
ttiri, and faithful endeavor, to give moral power and elevation 
to thesd seminairies of virtue as well as knowledge.* 

CLdstird EitAiiiKATioK of t^c Pkiv^iAits. The Com- 
iftittde have endeavored to perform this duty with care. 
l%e reports of 1844, 1845, and 1 846 niade some discrim-* 
iitiitioh ih thb merits of these sbhools. Those of the four 
abeceedfbg y^ars niade no distinction in describing thism; 
Their number and importance are such, that the community 
ai^e entitled to know their individual and relative condition. 
Merit, in pupils or teachers, should be noticed with appro- 
bation. The example and general influence are salutary. 

* iMtruetiMi io " food behavior,*' a part of mora It, ^d itrietljr anjoined by the atatata, ia far 
tdi mveh overlooked at tha preaaat daj, in oar Primariea. ^danieM and irrerawBoa are 
baeofliing mora and mora eommoa amoof ahildreo, and will inareaaa, ttoleaa a ehaak ia put 
'them by oor pablib aahooU. 
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In drder to H fuli enquiry into their state, a Committee vas 
seasonably appointed to vuit every Primary School^ in coijC'^ 
saltation with the Sub-Committees. The labor occupied 
several weeks. A series of topics of epqqiry wa$ preparedf 
coyering the important points. Each school was examinedi 
and its grade of merit determined, on each topic. Compar* 
ison wad then instituted with the impressions of the S^\^ 
Committees, as the result of their observation and e;y;peri« 
ence in the several schools, during the entire year. It ii 
evident that an investigation thus pursued, with constaoif 
reference to the same standard, if conducted with intelli* 
gence and fairness, and estimated, not bom one examination 
alone, but aided by the observation of the year, must afford 
neariy a correct view of the relative character of thes^ 
schools. Exact justice may not be done in every case —7 
such is not possible. Yet it ought not to prevent the 
nearest estimate that can be formed. 

I 

l*wo consideration^ should be suggested, by way ol 
allowance for several ^hools, as affecting their rank in thia 
arrangement. First, the difference of material — the pupils 
of some schools, with the same labor, being capable of 
making a much better school than others^ in tbe same time ; 
secondly, the frequent change of teachers, in certain schools, 
subjecting them to serious disadvantage. 3tiil} a teacher 
of merit i?«rill speedily make her work to appear in anj 
aeboiol. *'One thing*' — we quote tjbie language of th^ 
Committee of enquiry — ^'appears from the investigatiqni 
that the best schools have had the service^ of this siopA 
teachers for many years." 

The following, arranged in two classes, will show the 
Sl^timat^ formed by the Comipitjee, of the priority in tp/^jl^i 
of the respective schools : 

Grade Ist. Nos. 12, 95, 98, 93, 97, 47, 10, 8, 4, 6, 17, 
S, 35, 26, 93, 29, 34, 5, 36, 1, 16, 4^, 3^. 
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Grade 2d. Nos. 7, 14, 30, 11, 40, 18, 43, 49, 45, 19, 2, 
3, 39, 37, 33, 41, 31, 48, 44. 46, 20, 15, 32.* 

The Committee cannot close their notice of these schools 
without earnestly appealing, in their behalf, to future Commit- 
tees, and to the public. Neglect, no class of our schools can 
so little bear. None will better reward our fostering care and 
s/ropatby. Let them be frequently inspected by the Commit- 
tee, and visited by parents, and by an encouraging public. 
Let full heed be given, that the best appliances of modem im- 
provement be introduced and effectively employed in them. 
While the merit of the faithful and devoted teacher receives 
its just meed of honor, let no private considerations suffer the 
continuance of such as full experience has proved to be inca- 
pable or inefficient. We need a much higher standard of 
qualifications and attainments in our Primary teachers, more 
care in seeking out the best candidates, and more vigilance 
and thoroughness in the preparatory examinations. Will not 
the public voice concur in demanding, that their schools shall 
be placed upon such a foundation as shall correspond with the 
intelligence and wants of the age. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

The past year has added this grade to our schooUsystem. 
They comprise scholars over eight years of age, (several are 
over JSfteen years) and are instructed by females. We have 
three schools of this class ; the whole number of scholars 
reported as attending, five hundred and sixteen ; the average 
number belonging, three hundred and thirty-seven ; the average 

^Th* r«portof the ComoiHtea itateii that, all the acboolf were examined ie remdiDg, ipell- 
iH§9 MMUidi of the letters, nooaerical letten, abbreriatioaf, moltiplicatloB table, ponetaalioo, 
g e f rm hy, and arithmetic The greateit deficiency waa foaod la pmictaatioB and the abbie- 
▼iationa. In gtognphj^ nearly all the aeholan bad no deflnlte idea of the points of tlM eeiD- 
peM. Great difference was obterved in diUgmu or «(ic^ in achooli, in general acfMtf , «alc- 
A&MCff, and huttrut, in the sfObiMa of tchoola; and falsi in Biorinf about —althoi%h ii this» 
exactness may be carried to an extreme. The Committe express, in dosiof , their eense of the 
valne of «< a faithful, devoted, and persevering » Primary teacher, whoee lervicM •<camiot ha 
too highly appreciated by the parents.*' 
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daily attendancey two hotidred and fifty-height ; showing a loss 
ID attendance of twenty-four per cent.-— less than in the Gram- 
mar Schools, about the same as in the Primaries. Constituted 
as are these schoolsi and, withal, newly establbhed, the result 
» encouraging. 

Of their internal condition and improvement, the Committee 
are able to speak, in general terms, as uniformly promising. 
Provided with commodious rooms, and conducted by teachers 
of established intelligence and experience, nothing seems re^ 
quired but a judicious regulation and a cherishing oversight, to 
render them a valuable and effective class. The Committee 
intend no disparagement of the other schools in this grade, hy 
noticing particularly the first school founded, under the charge 
of Miss Legate ; which, though attended only by Irish children, 
has presented an example of order, maintained almost exclu- 
sively by moral means, of animated and thorough teaching, iti 
which oral instruction has had a large place, of evident and 
rapid improvement, the result of judicious and intelligent 
modes of instruction — « not surpassed^ perhaps, by any aobool 
itt Lowell.* 

The other two schools, under Misses Beard and Oillis, are 
profiting by their successful experience and assiduous labors, 
which have afibrded great satisfaction to the Committee, and 
eoeourage the best hopM of their prosperity. 

The Committee oordially commend these schools to their 
successors in office, to whom it will belong to consider the |iix>- 
priety of increasing their number, where the public ioteiest 
may jtstify it. 



> I < I la I I « I l i ti tfci^^i 



•TlMMlMHag tMWB !• MAdt %j ^ OmmBittM tatratttd With tlM elortq' < 

** Tbe •suniutioii wm imptttial, fend latMd from htSf^ut om to few o'doek, ^MnbI 



iaftill, elMtr tooM, the eovaeiatkm good, tho loaoda of tho letton giToa with aoewMf*. 
I ftft—ral e»erda«, the \mdbm hM taught Hiitt<y — d Hyrigl^ •■"■fllfl ■■< >*»■ •9mtmf 
•f tht iMnren qoita miipriMd all piweat. 

4 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

In the ten Grammar Schools of Lowell, three thousand and 
twenty-two scholars are reported as the whole number belong- 
ing during the past year ; two thousand four hundred and five 
the average number belonging ; the average daily attendance, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, exhibiting a loss 
in attendance of twenty-four per cent. This is larger, by two 
per cent, than the mean loss for the last fifteen years, eleven 
per cent, more than in 1848, and not equalled by any year 
since 1841. 

The relative loss per cent, for the year, in the different 
schools, is as follows, viz. : — Adams, sixteen ; Green, seven- 
teen ; Moody, twenty-one ; Hancock, twenty-three ; Franklin, 
twenty-four ; Edson and Washington, twenty-five ; Colburn, 
twenty-nine; Mann, thirty-one; Varnum, thirty-five. It is 
the almost uniform experience, that our new schools exhibit the 
greatest irregularity of attendance. 

The following table presents a summary of the relative loss 
per cent, in attendance, in the several Grammar Schools, esti- 
timated in general, for fifteen years, from 1837.* 

TABLE 5. 



. Schools. 

• 


Loss per cent. 


Schools. 


Loss per cent. 


• Moody, 15 


Mann, | 21 


: Franklin, 17 


Adams, | 25 


Edson, 


18 


Colburn, 30 


Washington, 


18 


Varnum, 


35 


Green, 19 


Mean loss, 


22 


Hancock, 20 





It will thus be seen, that a considerable difference exists in 



* The Moodj fichoot i« eitimated for twelve jreart, the Green, for elerea ; the Colburn, for 
t Iwte } the VemttM, for leei then one year. 
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the attendance on the difierent schools.* With some excep- 
tions, the attendance is best in the older schools. 

Sonne remarks have already been offered respecting these 
schools, as they appeared at the opening examination. In 
order to ascertain their condition at the close of the year, the 
Committee were unanimously of the opinion, that tliis could 
be most satisfactorily done, by means of printed questions, 
submitted alike to all the schools. 

The advantages of this mode of examination, now adopted 
in our most enlightened cities,f are these : — 

1. The same questions are presented to all the different 
schools, thus ascertaining their relative proGciencyi in the 
different studies. 

3. The same questions are presented to all the different 
scholars in a class. The result shows, not what are the 
attainments of a few advanced scholars, but the average attain- 
ments of the entire class. 

3. With a sufficient allowance of time in answering the 
questions, scholars will be less confused than in presenting 
questions oi'ally, to be answered at the instant. 

4. This mode of examination procures facts^ fair and reli- 
able facts, in regard to each and all of the schools, — facts 
which can be, preserved, from year to year, affording by com- 
parison the best means of determining, whether our schools, 
collectively or individually, are improving or retrograding. 

5. Such an examination exhibits each school, as it »t, and 
by its own showing. It brings, therefore, the results of its 
instruction and management directly .. before that public, to 
whom its Teachers are responsible, thus encouraging the merito-- 
rious, and affording a useful stimulus. 

* It it proper to itate, that the entimatei of attendanee, throufhont this report, ire btfed 
apon the printed returni ; and that these laat emanate from the reipective Teachera of the 
•choola, in written answera to interrogatoriea from the School Committee. 

t This mode of examination haa been recommended bjr Mreral yeara' iiial la Boetooi 
Salem, Rozbuiry, Jtc 



It is worthy of notieey that tins node it now in estabfithed 
use in the High Sehool, in the extmiDttioBS ibr adnissioo. 
h is undentood lo have beea aDaBifBoosly appioved bj pre* 
ooBdiog C<Mnmittee8| and bj the intdligent iostracteis in that 
SdiooL 

Ift canyiog this mode of exaninaMB into effeeti lea qnes- 
tioBS were prapared and printed, reiaiiof tQ the stvdies of 
Arithroetici Grammar and Geographj, and twanty wocds were 
^elected to be spelled and defined. These studies were selected 
as being elementary studies, omitting History and Physiology. 
Tbo questisu will be found in the Appendix (F.) Two 
hours were allowed to answer the questions in arithmetic ; oae 
boar end twenty minutes for those in grammar and ceograp^> 
reepectively^aod forty minutes for the exercise in spelling and 
dtfnidons.* 

Jt was arranged that the Sub-Committees should yisit simul- 
taneously their respective schools, call the two highest classes 
(u«(der the instruction oC the principal) into the writin|i-room| 
bringing their slates only, (no books being allowed), and then 
dstribute the questions^ which were to be answered, without 
communication, except with the Committee, and then for 
expTanation of the leroit of the question, if desired. Owing 
to the Hmited number of the Committee, (the 10 Grammar 
Schools being under the charge of 5 members), the examina- 
tion only of one-half the schools could be conducted at the* 
same time. 

A» the examination related to important elementary studies, 
the Gbmmittee thought it desirable to extend it also to the two 
departments of the High School, in which the questions were 
piopefly to be presented to the entire school. 



• Ii«illb«.pMp«rtoflUto,tJuit40 MioatM U Um IwU MiMlly *ltot»W foe — h 
i« tliti wanm nwmhnt 9t yMtioM, la exiwiiwUaiii for Um Hifii Sdiool, tltboofh roc«itlf Cb« 
tit lit h— n e at a n d il to out hour io At itiunfltic. Th« Coamittfte allowed « longw tia** te 
•ootideration of thif boiof tho fint oxperimeot. la otbec eiUe«, • foiAllvr aUowoMO is 
■ft> i> »l . For th« Mmo roaioii, tfio qoottiooa Mieetod were as eioipie u the esae wooM alknr 
A eonperiwm of Umm wHh tbm q oe rt ioae ia SeetoQ and Satea^ wooM abew at oooo ibdi 
floater aiaiplieit/. In Salem, the qaoitiooe are pceianted to the entire eehool. 
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The following table will show the number and average age 
of the scholars examined. 

TABLE 6. 



Schools. 


No. of scholars. 


Average age. 
Y.M. 


Edson, 


35 


14. 2 


Hancock, 


44 


14. 6 


Washington, 


19 


13. 8 


Franklin, 


38 


13. 9 


Mann, 


21 


13. 8 


Adams, 


42 


13. 10 


Moody, 


33 


13. 11 


Green, 


42 


12. 10 


Colburn, 


33 


13. 10 


Vamum, 


18 


14. 2 


Whole No. 


325 


Av'ge 13. 10 


High School. Male, 


72 


13 9 


" « Female, 


95 


15. 10 


Total, 


167 


Av'ge 14. 6 


Aggregate, 


492 


Mean a<i;e, 14 



It will be understood, that to examine and arrange the 
returns from all the schools, embracing over twenty-three 
thousand distinct answers, discriminating the merit of each, 
and then arranging with care the average and aggregate results, 
must have been a work of great labor and delicacy. It is 
believed tg have been executed with care and impartiality; 
the same standard being applied to all, the same judgment 
employed on the returns of each study. 

No pains were spared to do equal and discriminating justice to 
every school, and to every answer from each school. To such 
exactness was the estimate carried, that in questions involving 
many particulars, the merit of the answers was graduated upon 
a scale of tenths, and even of hundreths. This explanation is 
made, inasmuch as the value of the results to the public, will 
be judged by the intelligence and care employed in preparing 
them. 

The tables exhibiting the detailed results in the several 

schools, will be seen in the Appendix F. 

#4 
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The following table will present a summary of the per 
centage of correct answersy in the different studies, from the 
several schoob, with a view of the aggregate result in all. 

TABLE 7. 



Arithmetic 




Graninar. 





Geography. 


• 


SpelliK,fce. 





laaUtbeatodiea. 


• 
e 








£ 




67 




flu 
80 




fik 


Wuhingtoo, 


Hancock, 


79 


BdMo, 


Haneoek, 


Hancock, 


61 


Moody, 


36 


Moodj. 


€9 


Hancock, 


56 


Bdaon, 


78 


Moody. 


58 


Varnam, 


34I 


Vammn, 


m 


Green, 


5S 


Waahington, 


72 


Waahington, 


56 


Green, 


34 


Waahiagtoo, 


60 


Moody. 


5S 

5fl 


MoodT. 


71 


Edeoo, 


55 


Colbom, 


33 


Franklin, 


5fi 


Waahington, 


Coibum, 


60|Green, 


51 


BdMO, 


31 


ColbufB, 


51 


Franklin, 


4( 


Adama, 


68 


Varnam, 


51 


Haneoek, 


30 


Bdaon, 


50 


Colbom, 


4t 


Green, 


68 


CoAwm, 


50 


AdaoMy 


96 


Green, 


4S 


Varnam, 


45 


Mann, 


67 


Franklin, 


48 


Franklin, 


ta 


Adaav, 


45 


AdaaM, 


3! 


Franklin, 


69 


Adama, 


43 


Mean, 


la 


iMann, 


•^71 


Mann, 


Varnam, 


\Ki 


Mann, 


35 



Average, 1311] 


Average, |55|| 


Average, 


I48IJ Average, 


160) Average, 


|51 


Bigh School 
female, 
Male, 


51 

47 

49 




i 


CC 


55 

53 

54 


u 


83 

78 

8U 


Average, 
Average, 


68 
63 


Average, 










66 


Average or the 
Oraamar and 
High Schoob,.. 


34 




58 




49 




71 




53 



From this table it will be seen : — 

1. That the mean number of correct answers, in all the 
studies, in the Grammar Schools, is 51 per cent., — ^including 
the High School, 53 per cent. 

2. In the general result, the Hancock takes precedence 
of all the other schools, while the Mann is lowest in the scale. 
It will be borne in mind, however, that this last school is com- 
posed exclusively of Irish. 

The Vamum School, although recently established, in Cen- 
tralville, takes the third rank in the Grammar Schools, in the 
two important studies of Arithmetic and Grammar, and the 
fifth, in the order of aggregate merit. This is justly deserving 
of notice in a new school. 

3. While the High School exhibhs a very decided superior- 
ity, in general, to the Grammar Schools, and the Female 
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Department of that School, to the Male DepartmeDt, yet io 
Grammar, the Hancock School returns 5 per cent., in Spelling 
3 per cent., in Geography, four Grammar Schools return from 
2 to 14 per cent, more than the Male Department in the High 
School ; and in Geography, two Grammar Schools take precer 
dence of the Female Department.* 

4. The relative proportion of correct answers in the different 
studies, in the Grammar schools, is 69 in Spelling, to 55 in 
Grammar, 48 in Geography, and 31 in Arithmetic. 

5. The extremes^ in each study, are also noticeable,— in 
Spelling, 80 in the Hancock, to 62 in the Varnum ; in Geog- 
raphy, 67 in the Edson, to 28 in the Mann ; in Grammar, 79 
in the Hancock, to 27 in the Mann ; and in Arithmetic, 42 in 
the Washington, to 18 in the Mann. 

It is thus seen, that not only does the study of Arithmetic 
exhibit the greatest deficiency in all the schools ; but also the 
widest extremes of rank in the different schools, the lowest 
return being in this study, viz. — 18 per cent. Geography falls 
behind Grammar, in the mean returns. Yet the extremes in 
Grammar are greater than in the former. 

One practical result of this examination, therefore, is to 
demonstrate, that the greatest deficiency iu our Grammar and 
High Schools, is in the study of Arithmetic ; the next greatest, 
probably in Geography ; the next in Grammar ; the least in 
Spelling. 

It is but justice to the experienced teacher of mathematics 
in the High School, to notice, that the mean return of that 
study in the High School, is 18 per cent, higher than the mean 
return from the Grammar Schools. Yet in that school. Arith- 
metic is lowest in the scale, being 17 per cent, less than the 
average.f 

* It U just to ftate, that the study of Geof rapby, though punned in the Male Department of 
the High School, in 1849 and 1850t w^" not atndied the last year. Th« Committee itill thought 
it proper to carry out the examination, aa a meana of doTeloping the actual knowledge of thia 
■tody. 

t This would seem to be the inevitable result of the neglect of this study in the Grammar 
Bdbools, and should not reflect upon the accomplished Teacher in tha High School. 
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From whence arises this deficiency, in the study which 
excels all others, both for the purposes of noental training, and 
for its practical uses ? One cause unquestionably is, the greater 
difficulty involved in its study, and the amount of labor required 
in its instruction ; on which account, it affords a superior test 
of faithful and effective teaching, to all other studies. The 
grades of merit, in the different schools, will be easily observed 
in the table, where the Washington School takes, in this par- 
ticular, unquestionable precedence. 

But, connected with this, another cause may have had influ- 
ence, viz., — ^The enlargement, within a few years, of the 
studies of the Grammar Schools, by the introduction of History 
and Physiology. This, however, rather explains than justifies 
so serious a disparagement of the most important study in our 
schools. 

A third cause, not without influence, is the principle on 
which merit is determined in admission to the High School. 
This is based upon the aggregate number of correct answers 
in all the studies, and not upon the relative proficiency in the 
respective studies, thus affording no check upon the neglect of 
the mord important and difficult. The Committee, therefore, 
recommend for consideration by their successors, the propriety 
of so altering the existing mode of conducting these exam- 
inations, as to require a distinct standard of merit in each study, 
as a preventive of the serious evil in question. This is 
understood to be practiced with success in other cities. The 
public good roost clearly requires, that the study which, in 
practical importance, stands before all others, should not fall so 
far behind all.* 

The general views expressed above are corroborated by the 
following table. It shows, for a term of three years, the ratio 

*The effect of determiniDg rank by the aggregate of correct anawen in all the atudiet, may 
bo leen in the table above. Thai, the Hancock School, which stands highest in the aggregate 
rank, »tands the $menth only in rank in Arithmetic Were it possible, in the present casoi to 
rate the merit of the schools, according to the proportionate importance of the different studies , 
it would somewhat change the scale given in tht table. 



of correct afmoeriyin the several studiea najsed^ at the several 
QxaoaiaatioDS of scholars from the GramiBar Schools, for 
adcDiBsioD into the High ScbooU 

TABLE 8. 





1849. . 


1850. 

Mm*. I<ir. Dee>i. 


1851. 

Mmh. Jd;. DmV. 


Men, 


SpelliDgf 
Grammar) 
Geography, 
Arithmetic, 


81 
85 
8» 
65 


84 
72 
70 
69 


80 
88 
80 
53 


78 

70 

65 
48 


87 
51 
42 


85 
64 
6» 

88 


72 
66 
68 
87 


76 
75 
86 
37 


77 
70 
85 
36 


78 
76 
7» 
47 


Average, 78 


74 


74 1 70 1 63 1 64 1 61 


691 67 1 (» 

1 II 1 III! 



The aggreg;ate results of this table, tberefiire, afibrd a maifced 
correspondence with those of the late examination. I. Thcf 
shew the same relative priority in the different studies. 9. 
They exhibit precisely the same mean result (68 per cent) as 
in the Female High School ; and 3. They develope a stmidy 
and extensive decline in Arithmetic,, from 65 per cent to 36. 

The table exhibits, also, what is most important to observe, 
a less, oniibrm, but a real falling away in the aggregate of aU 
lAa studies. Only one examination, the past two years, risei 
above die mean of tbe whole (68), and that by one por cent. 
It will be remembered, that only select scholars, of advanced 
attainments, in the Grammar Schpols, usually apply to be 
examined ibr the High School. 

Such facts relating to the elementary studies onfy, the 
studies which form the basis of all sound education, should 
not be overlooked, in a wise oversight by the public of our 
schools. It b worthy of notice, that previous tables have 
already brought to light a corresponding decline in the atten* 
dance, upon our schools, during this same period.** 

* ThM Ci»iiwiitt«6 would MfgaH wbetlier injorj i» not done to onr Gnimiior Beboolo, ia 
Bakinf Um rtlative Bamber Mat bj them to the Hif h School, a eoBtpiciious to«t of Ibeir nwk. 
It! ovidcBt tondoBejr is to encourage oxcluive atttntton to a amall nun^ber of tlM moro 
advamcod Mbolan, to the ditparafcment of tlio ratt It ako aoporindueat, as wo havt seaB» 
Mf iMt of inportBot stodioi. 
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Another, and the most important point is to be noticed, 
touching the results of this examination. Does it show to 
what extent the teaching is thorough ; how far it expands and 
cultivates mindl A careful examination of the particular 
questions, and comparison of the relative answers from the 
several schools, as given in the appendix, will furnish some aid 
in answering this important enquiry. The Committee can 
present but a single example of each study, in illustration.* 

Arithmetic. — We select the 9th question : — *' What is the 
difference between ratio and proportion 1" To this the mean 
per cent of correct answers is 17 — viz.: Washington, 46; 
Moody, 44 ; Green, 30 ; Adams and Vamum, 11 ; Edson, 1 ; 
Hancock, Mann and Franklin, 0. 

Gkographt. — We select the 5th, — viz. : "Dratr an out' 
line map of Moisachusettt, noticing the hcalities and names 
of its three largest rivers ; of its three largest commercial, 
and its three largest manufacturing places.'^ The mean per 
cent of correct answers is 23, — viz. : Hancock, 48 ; Wash- 
ington, 37 ; Edson, 35; Moody, 30; Franklin, 23; Green, 
19 ; Colburn, 16 ; Adams, 15 ; Varnum, 13 ; Mann, 4. 

Grammar. — ^We select the 4th question :*- '^ ffliat is the 
difference between the imperfect tense and the present perfect 
tense 7"f The mean per cent of correct answers is 40 : — 
viz : — Hancock, 98 ; Moody, 52 ; Varnum, 50 ; Franklin, 
43 ; Washington, 41 ; Adams, 39 ; Green, 25 ; Colburn, 24 ; 
Edson, 22 ; Mann, 2. 

The mean number of correct answers to the three questions 
is 27 ; — viz: Hancock, 49; Moody, 42; Washington, 41; 
Green and Varnum, 25 ; Colburn, 23 ; Franklin and Adams, 
22; Edson, 20; Mann, 2. 

Without regarding a few limited examples as a determinate 
criterion of rank, these examples, with others to be found in the 

* For the end in vieW| th«j mast he the more abstract and difficult qaestioni, as aflbrdiof 
the best test of feneral attaiaroeots and accurate scholarship. It will be borne In mind, that 
the answers proceed, not from the entire school, but from the two most advanced clasaes. 

t As the tense, formerly called the imperfect, is now ^nerallj called the past tenaef a vtr- 
bai explanation of their identitj was made bj the Sab-Committeet to the schools. 
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appendix, will sfaeW^ a considerable difference in the amount of 
practical and substantial acquisition, in the various studies, in 
the several schools. Allowance is fairly to be made for the 
elements composing the several schools, for the irregularity of 
attendance incident to such a community as this, for the interrup- 
tions caused by change of teachers, and for the local influence 
of particular neighborhoods. It must still be remembered, 
that a teacher of genuine merit and devotedness will always 
leave bis mark. He will, in a good measure, reap as he has 
sown, and his work will be made manifest. In the matter 
particularly of enlightened teaching, in contradistinction to 
ro^e-teaching, it is as impossible the effect of such, or the 
want of it, should not appear, as that no difference should show 
itself in the soil, from a deep or a superflcial tillage. We 
may commend the laborious diligence that seeks faithfully to 
impart knowledge, if limited only to the text-book. But the 
highest honor and consideratioa must be reserved for such 
teachers, as inspire the thirst for learning, and spread an exact, 
comprehensive and enlightened culture over the school. In 
this last direction must the community look for the true eleva- 
tion of our Grammar Schools.* « 

- * In order to a fall nnderttanding of the oxamination in qaeition, the Committee give, in a 
note, the following explanation of the method employed in arranging the resolta, with a few 
particulars noticed. 

1. ** la marking the degree of merit, the moat liberal eonstrvetion was pnt on all question- 
able answers. Where only a part of the qaestion was answered, or a process in Arithmetic 
was correctly commenced, credit was given. In all cases, tbe estimate was carefully made in 
tenths and hundredths. 

2. ** It was noticed, that in nearly all the questions that could be answered by description or 
definition from tbe text-book, the answer was given in the Imtguage 9f Me hook» 

3. t( There was a marked distinction in the answers to the mmm question in different 
■ehoohi, particularly, where accurate knowledge was required — shewing more fJuro^hmua of 
•tody in one school than in another. 

4.. ** A great diiferenee khowed itself in penmanship, and this in answers from different 
•ehools, even where the mhrs «9ritin/-i)i«ster was employed. 

5. " Tbe answers from some schools evinced much want of care in regard to neatness, 
fpelling, punctuation, marking decimals, the use of capital letters, &c. 

6. .**.The greatest general deficiency was in answering the 5tb qoestioa in geography, to 
wbicfa no complete answer was returned from any of the schools. A general failure was 
remarked in map-drawing. In several Grammar Schools scarce an attempt was made. In a 
few it was very well done. 

7. " In Arithmetic, pains were not taken to write the jE^vres AMixetff. In this regard, there 
b a marked deli^et in ear acfaools. 

8. •* In summing up the whole, the greatest failure narurally appeared on thoM points, 
where the actual acquired knowledge of the pupils was called for.** 
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The recent examioatioQ of oar Grammar Scboob Ins thas 
developed dtstiocdjr sereral facts. 1. It has shown that a 
considerable diversity exkts in the aggregate amount of real 
aeqoisitioa and eflbctive colture, in the different schools.-**' 
2. That, in the same school, there b a marked difierenoe in 
the attention bestowed upon the dt&rent studies. And 3« 
Tliat a considerable deficiency is ascertained to exist in all the 
schools, in some important studies -^ especially in Axithmetio. 

Although the allowance to be made for particular schools, 
or far any possible imperfection in the examination, forbids the 
ebim to strict numerical exactness, 'm the results exhibited, 
still the numerical results found must approxiaoate near Ae 
truth. They furnish important facts to be considered by the 
public now, and to be preserved for comparison witb those of 
iiiture years. It is for these reasons, that this mode of exami- 
nation, it is believed, will appiove itself. 

One remark needs to be added. Thb examination was con- 
fined to the first and second classes of the Grammar Schools. 
These constitute generally about one-fourth of the schocls, and 
are instructed exclusively by the male principal. The most 
advanced eondition of the school, therefore, is sec forth. 

Of the condition of the remaining three-fourths, the Com- 
mittee are unable to report in detail. A minute examination 
of these departments, some 38 in all, with the limited number 
of the acting Committee (six) was impossible. 

The claims of this large and respectable class of our Teach- 
ers shoul4 not be overlooked. While they number more thas 
one-half of all our Primary and Intermediate Instructers, afibrd, 
ing deserving examples of intelligent and laborious teaching, and 
hold, in fact, the exclusive charge in instruction of about 1800 
of our grammar scholars, to only 600 under the principabi 
this large responsibility is borne without the ebeering attmulns 
of public notice^ belonging to the independent teacher. The 
oflke is subordinate and obscure ; merit ^ oot brought to the 
public attention ; no provbion is made by oar ralee, as it is in 
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Other cities, for the regular inspection and examination of their 
departments by the principals ; and, from the few who con* 
stitute the acting school-committee, the frequent and careful 
inspection due to them is rarely to be Jooked for. This is 
neither just to this interesting body of instructers, nor compat- 
ible with the best good of the schools, and of the public. 

The successful instruction and management of a large Gram- 
mar School, involving as it does so vast and varied labor, deserve 
the applauding acknowledgments of a grateful public. And 
while the Committee have spoken with freedom, as is their 
duty, of the condition and defects of these schools, it has been 
with no insensibility to the unwearied diligence and devoted- 
ness of many, to whom they have hitherto been indebted iTor 
their prosperity. Of the exhausting labor demanded by them 
we have had full proof, in the withdrawal from service, the 
past year, of Mr. O. H. Morrill, long and honorably connected 
with our schools, and the temporary retirement of Mr. Hey- 
wood, in enfeebled health, both which gentlemen bear with 
them a respectful remembrance of their services, and cordial 
wishes for their health and prosperity. 

It cannot be questioned, that on our Grammar Schools 
must rest our chief hope for the future elevation of society, 
for the security and glory of our free institutions. In the eye 
of the public law, they stand foremost. The largest propor-^ 
tion of our youth receive from them their last outfit and impulse, 
before launching forth upon the responsible career of active 
and public life. The moral destiny of this young and popii->. 
lous city is . in their keeping. Let us neither chill them by 
neglect, nor disparage them by undiscriminating panegyric. • 
Let us more and more cherish them. Let us seek for them the 
best teachers we can command. Let their inmost, workings ba^ 
brought to the public eye. Intelligently taught, and morally ^ 
governed, and stamped with the impress of the advanciogv 
gQnius of oui^ age and country, they will be an ornament. and; 
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praise to our citji and afford rich returns to our fosteriDg care 
and bounty. 



HIGH SCHOOL. 

This important institution, first opened in December, 1831, 
has just entered upon the 21st year of its useful career. Both 
sexesi at its establishment, were united under its instruction. 
On die completion of the spacious edifice it now occupies, in 
1840, a distinct department was provided for each sex. En- 
dowed with an unstinted bounty, provided with well selected 
and accomplished bstructers, followed with the cherishing hopes 
of the public, who have uniformly regarded it with a^ec- 
don and pride, it has fulfilled already twenty years of bene* 
ficent existence, opening its halls of learning alike to rich and 
poor, and encouraging the humblest emigrant child to aspire to 
a place on its records, and a participation of its privileges and 
honors. Far distant be the day, when it shall cease from its 
high place in the honorable estimation and fostermg regard of 
the community. 

The following table exhibits the attendance on this school, 
the past year:—- 
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* 


Whole Nombar 
BalottfiDf. 


Areiagt Number 
Beleofing. 


ATtrage Dailj 
Attendance. 


per cent 


Male Department . . 


161 


88 


79 


11 


Fbmale Department • 


MHO 


1&9 


105 


is 


Total 


881 


247 

1 


181 


23 



The average loss in attendance is thus seen to present wide 
extremes in the two departments, viz.: 11 per cent, in the 
rode department, to 33 per cent, in the female. The mean loss 
Ibr the last 16 years b 13 per cent, in the former, to 19 in the 
Ifttter^ exhibiting a difference, the past year, of 8 per cent, in 



favor of the male department, and of 14 per cent against the 
female department. Five only of the last 16 years show to 
attendance in the former equal to the last year ; no year of 
the 16 shews a loss in attendance in the latter equal to the 
last — the next largest being in 1836, viz., 32 per cent. 

The avejage loss, in both departments, for the year is SS 
per cent, 6 per cent, excess 6ver the average for the 16 years. 
The general influences of the year have been unfavorable to 
good attendance. But these have applied alike to all the 
schools.' 

The subject of attendance in the High School, will be far- 
ther remarked upon hereafter. It is proper to observe here, 
that while the extreme distance at which som« of the pupils 
live, will account, in part, for a diminished attendance in the 
female department, it would be conceding a t09 liberal allow- 
ance to its influence, to consider it a fiill extenuatioB of the 
unusual excess of absence the past year. The same infloenoe 
has been always operative.* 

The internal condition of the High School, should be 
exhibited in full to the public. Holding its conspicuous plaee 
at the very summit of our school system, collecting within itt 
walls the fairest fruits of our Grammar Schools, and attraeting 
towards it the warm interest and hopes of the entire public, it 
deserves, as it would profit by, the fullest exposure of its 
system, its operations and its results. Is it not to be hoped 
the time is near, when such a developement, which none would 
hail more than its instructers, may be possible ? An examiifa- 
tion worthy the institution, amidst the multifarious labors' of 
the jpresent Committee, has been impracticable. Only so 
much was in their power, as to insure the inspection of all 

• To obviate tbe inconvenience ariainf from diatant reildeoee, in atonny weather, • petitloii 
waa reeeived by tbe School-board, the paat year, aalcinf permiiaioa for the acbolera from a 
diatanee, to paaa the noon within tbe High School; otherwiae, that the pablic provide a place 
for their aeeommodation. Although the particular prayer of the petitlonera waa not gnated, 
-permiaaion waa given by the Committee, to hold but one aeaaion ot the High School la 
•tonny daya, to end at S o'clock. No regiater baa been kept of the number of aiogle aeaaiofaa 
daring the year. For the autumnal term of 1851, the number reported ia 7, vis.,— 3 ia Odobery 
S in November, and 9 in December. 
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of presentiDg these studies. Tbb fiict has been recognised, tor 
iges, in every respectable institution of Ugfaer letming. Ereij 
ooUege in the United States b based upon it, and would at 
once cease to command public confidence and patronage in 
departing from it. Not only has there been a unanimous 
opinion of the utility and necessity of adhering to it, but 
where once adopted, it has never been relinqubhed. No single 
instance can be adduced of an educational institution, public 
or private, of high reputation, without such a course. 

At the first establishment of High Schools, this principle 
was less understood by the public at large ; or, if understood, 
the force of circumstances hindered its practical adoption. 
Experience soon disclosed its necessity. One High School 
after another adopted it. Its good effects, once seen, estab- 
fished it in the public confidence. Opposition ceased ; and it 
may now be regarded as the only recognised basis upon which 
m High School, of elevated standing, can be successfully con- 
ducted. It has stood the sure test of (air trial, and practical 
experiment. 

Its advantages can only be glanced at. A classified course 
of study, judicously selected, will bold out before our youth 
the prospect of a more complete and perfect education than is 
now possible. What can more kindle the aspirations of youth, 
and satisfy the wishes of intelligent parents ! It gives com- 
pletness to our ideal of that thorough education, preparatory to 
active life, which the public owes to its children. It affords 
the required and natural consummation in the successive stages 
of public school instruction. It sets forth the idea of a regular 
serial gradation, of successive advancement and promotion, till 
the last step is reached, and the highest honor won. 

As now conducted, the instruction of the High School is irreg- 
ular, intermittent, fragmentary. No high end can be achieved 
No sure and regular advanoement is in prospect, or in possession. 
With a classification, confused, extended, changing from term to 
term, bringing together, at each mutation, new and hetero- 
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geneous elements — the backward and the advanced, the irn^ 
gular and the constant — all consecutive acquisition, steady 
advancement and thorough attainments are impossible. T^t 
ambitious youth, who has toiled through long years to obtahi 
admission into the temple of learning, in the hope of fully 
realizing his inspiring conceptions of intellectual excellence, 
finds his hopes chilled, his ardor repressed, and his every ste][) 
obstructed and retarded by perpetual fluctuation and uncertainty. 
The only alternative left is, to remain content with such impefr- 
feet acquisitions, as a heroic determination can snatch from 
the passing hour, or to seek elsewhere aids to the more perfect 
manhood at which he aims. 

Again, a classified course would impart at once new dignity, 
effectiveness and life to the High School. It would render it, 
what its name imports, a school high in its aims, in the com- 
pass of its studies, in the standard of its scholarship, in the 
tone and spirit of its teaching, in the character and deportment 
of its pupils. As now conducted, the teachers are confused by 
the multiplicity of studies and classes — many of them hearing 
11 or 12 recitations daily, and in widely different studies. 
Recitations are hurried, instruction is superficial, all economical 
and effective ^* division of labor" is impossible. 

Then, the alternate attendance or absence of scholars, for 
one or more terms, causes the pupil to lose, in one term, 
much of the acquisition of another, disarranges regular 
progress, and requires a constant return, with flagging interest 
in teacher and pupil, to old and worn out studies. Foriy-eight 
per cent, of the entire time devoted to study in the High 
School, is now devoted to the Grammar School studies. Are 
the public prepared to consent, that near one^halfof their noble 
and generous endowment of the High School should be thus 
tendered abortive, by irregular attendance and unmethodical 
study? 

The teacher is without fitting encouragement on our present 
plan. He sees before him no opening for the full outlay of 
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hb talents and enthusiasm. Like a cominander, whose troops 
are dispersed and in disorder, without authority to bring theni 
into orderly and compact array, the teacher must struggle on, 
firom year to year, dissipating his energies in combating the 
insuperable difficulties of his own position, instead of concen- 
trating them with hope and cheer on a fair field, and in his 
inspiring and true vocation. Give to him a limited and sys- 
tematic course of instruction, affording free range and scope 
to his abilities, and then if the institution fail in vigor, life and 
firuitfulness, at his own door will the failure lie. This it can- 
not now. 

The effect of a more systematic course on the attendance at 
the High School, is an important consideration. The irregu- 
lar attendance of those who are registered on the school 
record, has already been noticed, especially in the female 
department. This has reached, in the latter, the past year, 
the highest extreme for the twenty years of its existence — 133 
per cent., — the loss of full one-third of the generous outlay 
for this establishment. We may notice the effect upon the 
school studies. The following table will show the loss per 
cent, in the recitations of the several studies named, for the 
term ending the last March. 

TABLE 10. 



MALE DEPARTMENT. 

Geography and Grammar 32 

Natural Philosophy, - - 17 

Physiology, - - - - 31 

Chemistry, - - - - 21 

Mean, - - - 25 



FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

Chemistry, - - - - 35 

Astronomy, - - - - 34 

1st Ariihuielic, - - - 36 

2d Arithmetic, - - - 41 

Natural Philosophy, - 35 

Mean, - ... 36 



Here is an average loss, in some seven studies, of over 30 
per cent, in the entire school, and in the female department, 
11 per cent, excess over the male. In the present condition^ 
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of thfl High School, ils system aSbrds no vital check on irre- 
gular Qltendance ; because the pupil is not made to feel as 
deeply as be would uoder a classiGed course, that every half- 
day's loss is a drawback upon liis adrancement through the 
entire course. 

But ibe greatest evil of our present system lies, not in irre- 
gular attendance during the term, but in entire absence for 
one or more terms.. The full extent of tbe loss, thus accruing, 
the Committee have no means at band of exhibiting, except 
for tbe last three years. The following table presents tbe 
facts for those years. 

T A B L E 1 1 .* 
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From this it appears, that as tbe mean for three years, 33 
per cent,, about one-third, attended through the year; 32 per 
cent, attended two terms ; 35 per cent, attended one term. 
Thus of every 100 scholars, 35 attended one term in tbe year, 
32 two terms, 33 the entire year. Are not ibe inevitable coo- 
sequences backwardness, irregularity, confused classiGcalion, 
and the impossibility of orderly progress ? This may be illus- 
trated more in detail. 

The Gist term of the year commences. All before the 
teacher is a sea of uncertainty. A fraction of his former schod 
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is present. Some 90 new pupils are admitted, forming some , 
A new classes at least. Then enter a corps of 30 to 50 
absentees for a term, or a year, as maj be, — all unclassed, tbeir 
studies optional, their losses to be repaired, tbeir aims indeBnite. 
Several days (at tiroes a whole week) of the term are con* 
sumed in the preliminary struggle to bring order out of the 
'wide confusion. The work is imperfectly accomplished, and 
the labor of the term proceeds to its close. The next term, 
mnother draft of new recruits, another corps of absentees— 
another halt, inspection and muster, to be repeated the third 
term ; and so from term to term, from year to year. 

Now, what inducement is here held out to orderly, consecu- 
tive attendance ? The scholar has no prospect of regular ad- 
vancement. His absence incurs no loss of rank. His continued 
presence brings with it perpetual interruption of hb class rela- 
tions, and he sees before him only the repetition of the same dis- 
heartening instability. The youngest child in a Primary or 
Grammar School has the stimulus of hope and anticipated promo- 
tbd, from class to class, from school to school. It lures bhn 
on by an irresistible attractkni. It gives buoyancy to his sjiirits, 
inspiration to study, and makes attendance a pleasure. All b 
reversed on reaching his last honor — adminion to the High 
School. Not a few stop there. Having hitherto followed the 
ittraight and well-trodden highway of learning, the aspirant at 
length encounters a tangled maze of paths and by-ways, lead- 
iag he knows not whither, bearing him on to no high goal. Is it 
surprising that the slightest lure of interest or of caprice shodld 
•draw him from the school ? Is it surprising that parents of 
enlarged views are tempted, even at much sacrifice, to sedc 
^ewhere the desired advantages for their children ? 

But suppose the reverse. Suppose admission to the High 
School to be followed by a consecutive course of enligbftned 
education, proceeding step by step, from class to class, from 
year to year, rendering the honorable achievement of a sound 
and liberal education possible. What powerful inducement would 
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be h«ld out to pareat and child lo possess its advantages ! 
What sacrifices would be cheerfully bone to secure ihem I. 
Regular attendance would then be eagerly sought. Absence 
would be deplored as a tnisfortane. Teacher and pupil 
would be sdtnulated hj the prospect of a high and noble end 
in Tiew, honorable to themselves, aad reflecting honor and 
benefit upon the community. 

In order to present in full view to the public the erils of 
our present system, the Committee have been at pains in pr^ 
paring the following table, showing the several studies pursued 
and the per cent, of the ahoh nmtJter of scholars in each. 
department attending to them respectively, for the last three 
yeant 

TABLE 1 2 .• 
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Natural History 
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Algebra, . . 



Mtry, . 
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Uoral Science 

VrsDch LangaagB, . 
LMtB Language, . . ■ 
Qieek Language. . . 
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The rollowing presents a suromtrj or the above table, sbow- 

iog the result of classifyiBg the dlfiemii studies.* 
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The most proraineDt feature of the precediog table is the 
dbproportionaie attention giren to ihe elemenlarj and other 
studies of the Grammar Schools. Near ime-half of the 
entin tckool-time u devoted to them. His eWdences, at once, 
a bw standard and tone of education, as demanding it. Ad 
expensive High School is hardly needed to leach the Grammar 
School branches to such an exlenL 

CorrespoDding to this large attention to elementary studies, 
is tbe large neglect of the higher useful branches. Thus, 
Algebra commands 23 per cent of the scholars ; Geometry 4 
per cent ; TrigoDOmelry 2 per cent. KoI a male pupil has 
studied Tngonometiy for three yeais. 

The highly important studies of Intellectual and Moral 
Science have not found a single student in the male depart- 
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ment, within the term of three years ; while the former has 
been pursued by 6 per cent, of the female department, and 
the latter by 33 per cent. 

In the Classical department, for which a separate school is 
provided in cities of half the population of £x)well, and which 
is here supported at considerable charge to the public revenue, 
an average of 5 per cent, only of the male department, and none 
of the female is pursuing Greek ; while an average of 37 per 
cent, of the entire school attend to Latin. Nineteen per cent, 
of females study French, to none of the males. 

In effect, it will be found from the above table, that of the 
studies peculiar to a High School, and for the pursuit of which 
a High School is established and endowed, the greater part 
receive but a very limited attention. This is the unavoidable 
result of our present system, and is chargeable to two causes, 
viz., — irregular attendance on the school, and the absence of 
a prescribed and classified course of study. The effect of our 
present system is to lower down the High School more and 
more to the character of a Grammar School, instead of so eleva- 
ting the tone and standard of education, as to draw up with 
it the subordinate grades. In a word, it is not filling its jplact 
in our school system. 

It is evident, moreover, from the above tables, that the 
female pupils are pursuing a far more effective course of study 
than the other sex. 

Such are some of the evils incident to our present system. 
They are sensibly felt by the instructers. They are within 
the experience of many parents, who see the effect, without 
always a distinct apprehension of the cause. The satisfactory 
trial of a classified system, in other cities, leaves no doubt of 
the proper remedy here. Why should not the experiment be 
attempted ? 

It will, perhaps, be objected, that it is not suited to Lowell ; 

that many of our pupils cannot attend steadily at school, their 

labor being required at home, or to supply the necessities of 

6 
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their parents ; and that to adopt such a course, as is proposed, 
with annual admission, would be a virtual exclusion of many 
from the school. 

We are aware of the strength of this objection. It exists 
in every populous community ; perhaps to a greater extent in 
Lowell, than ia many other cities. Yet may not its force be 
overrated, even here ? 

We have already shown, that, on the average of the last 
three years, 33 per cent, attend through the year, 32 per cent, 
attend two terms of the year, 35 per cent, attend one term. 
But is all this irregularity necessary ? Does it not result, to a 
great extent, as we have shown, from the system itself? 
Would it not be immediately reduced, could sufficient induce- 
ment be presented, both to parent and child, to a prolonged 
attendance ? Where no adeqtiate end is to be gained by a 
consecutive attendance — no systematic study, no regular, pros- 
pective advancement — to expect constant attendance, would 
be to look for an effect without a cause. The experiment of 
a different system has not yet been tried here. It has been 
tried elsewhere, in almost every city and populous community 
in the Commonwealth. It has been tried in the young and 
flourishing High School at Lawrence, the character of whose 
population is precisely analogous to our own, and the result, 
it is understood, has been entirely satisfactory. 

But admitting that individual cases of privation should 
arise under the proposed plan. Such exist on any plan ; they 
exist even on our present plan. We must regret them. But 
are the manifest good of the entire public, and the momentous 
interests involved in a system of public education to be held 
of no account ? Here is an institution supported at an annual 
charge of more than $6,000. It is a large and liberal expen- 
diture. In all other municipal appropriations the public 
demand they should be administered in the most approved 
manner, to effect the largest amount of good. Suppose a plan 
proposed, by which the Poor-farm, with no additional outlay, 
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could be made to return double its present benefits to the 
public and its inmates. Would it not find immediate adoption ? 
We have seen that under our present system, full one-third of 
the High School appropriation is lost by irregular attendance. 
A considerable part is also lost through the necessary ineffici- 
ciency of our present system ; the proper studies of a High 
School being sacrificed to the disproportionate attention to the 
Grammar School studies.* In a strictly financial view, there- 
fore, the reform proposed is commended by its superior econo- 
my ; while its evident tendency to elevate our standard of 
education, and infuse new vigor and life into our entire school 
system, renders it desirable in the very highest view of the 
public good. 

Besides, the number whom the proposed change would 
necessarily exclude from the High School, must be inconsider- 
able. The alternative offered is not, to attend school or not 
to attend. It is the choice between regular or irregular study, 
between a loose or a systematic course. It obliges no one to 
a three or four years' course. It requires annual admission,, 
indeed, f But no one is compelled to remain longer than he 
chooses. At present, the average duration of school connexiop 
is estimated at one and a-half years. Why may not a pupil 
who desires to attend but a single year, or even a less time, 
as well pursue a regular as an irregular course of study for the 
period ? There are two parties to be here considered, the 
individual scholar and the public. Shall the public be made 
subordinate to the individual, or the individual to the public? 

In effect, by requiring of the individual a systematic course 
of study, his own best good is promoted, as well as the public 

* Notice has already been taken of the effect of our present ayitem in multiplying recita- 
tions. A faci before omitted may be noticed here, that in the male department, thirty-four 
per cent, of the time of each scholar is devoted to recitations, and ^^ty-et^At per cent, to 
study. In the female department forty-five per cent, is devoted to recitations, and only forty- 
teven per cent, to study. This time is exclusive of recess and the^ devotional exercise. 

t It may be proper to observe, in a note, that in all the High Schools, where annual admis- 
sion is prescribed, provision is made for the admission of scholars, at other than the regular 
times, when peculiar circumstances justify it. 
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good. The evils atteDding loose and unregulated study are not 
less serious as regards the individual, than in their effect upon 
the entire school, and they operate most disastrously on the 
least favored class of society. All parties would be benefited 
by the reform proposed. Let us add that the poor will be the 
greatest gainers. To them itme is of higher proportionate 
yalue. Opportunity lost is less easily recovered. The more 
thorough and effective the school, the more they will gain of 
substantial acquisition, in a given time. 

In presenting these views, the Committee would be far from 
depreciating the benefits already derived to the public from 
the High School, or the fidelity with which its interests have 
been pursued. Its history has commended the public liberal- 
ity, and has rewarded the cherishing sympathy of the com- 
munity. It has done much ; but may we not believe it cap- 
able of yet higher benefit, by calling to its aid the well-estab-* 
lished improvements of modern experience. 

In a school system, the High School may be regarded as, 
in one sense, an important regulator of the entire system, which 
rises with its advance, and sinks with its decline. And the 
Committee cannot but express the impression, left by a some- 
what extended examination of the school history of this young 
city, that our system, exhibiting its greatest vigor and most 
successful administration, from the year 1845 to 1848, has 
not since fully sustained the tone and life apparent at that 
period. The causes of this impression are, first, the evident 
decline in attendance, since that period, on all the public 
schools, from a loss of 15 per cent, to 23 per cent., as shown 
in preceding tables ; secondly, the increase of Private Schools 
in the city, numbering the past year over Jifteen, a larger 
number than ever before reported in any year ; * thirdly, the 
increased disposition in the community to send their children 
to other institutions, out of the city, for an education ; and 

* The oamber of Prirate ScliooU reported in 1838, was 9; in 1840, 4^ in 1843, 6 j io 
1845, 7 sin 1848, 6. 
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fourthly, the evident decrease in the ratio of correct answerSi 
in the examinations of candidates from the Grammar Schools, 
for admission to the High School. 

The Committee would not overstate the case. They simply 
give what is a clear impression, with the reasons for it, of the 
value of which, others who have had longer experience, and 
more extensive personal knowledge of the schools, can better 
judge. 

But allowing there has been no decline ; ought the public to 
be content that our schools shall be merely stationary ? At a 
period when, all around us, is felt the impulse of a progressive 
and intelligent enterprise in the administration of public schools, 
shall we not wisely appropriate every acknowledged improve^ 
ment, which has passed the ordeal of fair trial and enlightened 
experience ? Soon after the establishment of the High Schdbl, 
twenty years since, the Committee dilated upon the good 
influence over all the other schools which emanated from it. 
A corresponding influence, it is believed, would be at once 
exerted over every subordinate grade of our schools, by the 
improvement now proposed in our High Schools. It asks no 
new charge upon the public funds, no increase of its teachers; 
but solely such modifications of its management, as have been 
approved by universal experience in other cities, and hold out 
the promise of new life, vigor, dignity and public benefit to 
this important institution. The Committee commend the sub- 
ject to the candid and enlightened judgment of the public. 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

On this subject, space is left but for a few remarks, and these 
chiefly in respebt to disciplmef — a subject not without its dif- 
ficulties, to be discussed with candor and discrimination. 

In this regard, the public mind appears to have rested, as 

yet, on no established system. Several points, however, 

may be considered as settled. 

*6 
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1. The power or right to inflict corporal chastisement, as a 
last resort, is conceded to teachers as to parents, both by pub- 
lic opinion and judicial decbions. 

2. It is the evident tendency of modem opinion to discour- 
age and diminish, as far as possible, the common resort to it ; 
and to require of the teacher a direct responsibility to the 
public, for the extent to which it is employed. Several of our 
cities, such as Boston, Roxbury, Providence, &c., have 
required their teachers to keep a registry of punishments, the 
effect of which is reported as ^* salutary." 

3. The infliction of corporal punishment on females is very 
generally discountenanced, and in the greater number oi our 
cities has wholly ceased. Says one long connected with the 
public schools of Boston : '^ I do not think that a girl has 
been publicly whipped or feruled in any Boston school for 
several years." The Committee have had similar assurances 
from other cities. 

4. The tendency of modem improvement is to seek, as far as 
possible, remedies or substitutes for the rod and the ferule, in a 
higher tone of instruction, a skilful management of school exer- 
cises, a more frequent appeal to the moral sentiments, and the 
resort to such moral restraints and correctives, as judicious school 
regulations, sustained by the authority of the School Committee, 
can afford. 

In nearly all our cities, there is believed to have been a sen- 
sible amelioration in the modes of discipline, on the score of 
enlightened humanity^ within the last ten years. 

To ascertain the actual condition of our schools in regard 
to discipline, the Committee obtained reports, very early the 
past year, from the Sub-committees of the several schools, a 
summary of which will be noticed in the Appendix, F. 

They also addressed enquires to the Principal Teachers of 
the Grammar and Intermediate Schools, which were duly 
answered. Several facts were developed in the replies. 

1. No voluntary record of cases of punbhment was reported 
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as kept by either of the Principals of the Grammar Schools^ 
and but by one Teacher of the Intermediates. The latter 
keeps '^ a memorandum of every case of corporal punishment ; 
also, the time and circumstances that led to it." 

2. It was ascertained that corporal punishment is inflicted 
in all the schools ; the frequency of its infliction, or the num- 
ber of cases not given, except from one Grammar and one 
Intermediate School. 

3. It was reported from all the schools, that no particular 
discrimination was made in the misdemeanors punished. 
"Repeated," or "general disobedience," and "insubordina- 
tion," under whatever form, constituted the punishable offence.* 

4. In all the Schools, this mode of punishment is reported 
as inflicted by the Assistants, as well as the Principals ; 
although, in three of the Grammar Schools, it occurs " very 
rarely." 

5. Corpora] punishment is inflicted in all the schools upon 
girls. No distinction is reported as made between the sexes 
in the offences punished. The number of such cases, for the 
term, was reported only from one Grammar, and one Interme- 
diate School, — viz. : one in each. In the Intermediate School, 
the case occurred at the solicitation of the mother, and after 
much delay. 

6. In reply to the inquiries, whether any substitutes could 
be adopted in the place of corporal punishment, and whether 
manual and other general exercises would remedy general dis- 
order, the general opinion was in the negative. The follow- 
ing, from an Intermediate teacher, presents suggestions, which, 
as sanctioned by a successful experience, are worthy of notice. 

" I say but very little about punishment, and try to lead 
every one, as far as possible, to feel a personal responsibility. 
This I do in various ways. One is, to divide the school, at 
the close of each week, into several grades, according to their 

* Some •t the offeoces particalarly named an, <• talking aload, repeated whitperiDf, low 
■tody, ehewinf gum, inialUnf , pro&ae or indeceot language^ fiffatiof and any fp«ciie, wilAil 
diaobedienee of a speeific prohibition oi requirement." 
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conduct and attainments. The first, second and third grades 
rise and stand, each under an appropriate motto, erected on 
the walls of the school-room, and receire their cards, with my 
approbation and encouragement. Then, they pass quietly to 
their homes, while those, who have been recreant in their duty, 
•till remain in their seats as silent spectators of the scene, 
having ' no part nor lot in the matter. This exercise often 
brings tears of repentance, and leads one after another to 
resolve upon a better course.' 

'^ Another way I have to show my approbation to the faith- 
ful is, by dismissing them first in order, at the close of each 
flesflion, and obliging the disorderly to go separately, after I 
have conversed with them, as the nature of their offences 
require. There is a double advantage in this; it puts the 
scholars in a thoughtful mood, and gives me an opportunity to 
talk with them, without robbing the better portion of my 
services. 

^' I have great confidence in maqual and other general exer- 
cises, as a remedy for uneasiness and general disorder in school. 
Besides, valuable instruction can be imparted, with so many 
attractions, in this way, as to rouse the stupid, create a desire 
for knowledge, and establish a taste for intellectual enjoyment. 
I sometimes require scholars to come forward and stand, for 
being idle or disturbing their neighbors, by whispering, &c. 
Sometimes I require them to study after school, when they 
have been too indolent to complete their task. 

^^ These are some of the substitutes that I adopt for corporal 
punishment, and I find them effectual in general cases. A 
more cheerful and happy state of mind is produced ; the 
school-room is rendered more attractive, and its associations 
are of a more elevated character." 

The above facts and statements, elicited from the teachers, 
will afford some idea of the condition of our schools in regard 
to discipline. They afford materials for the public to judge 
how far improvement is needed or desirable, or further regula- 
tions are required. The full experience of the past demon- 
strates the insufficiency of a merely punitive discipline, which 
is not sustained by a healthful, efficient and attractive moral 
power in the teacher himself. Says one of our Intermediate 
teachers, '^ I have always found, that the longer I could man- 
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age without corporal punishment, a higher and more refined 
state of feeling pervaded the school, and hence, more correct- 
ness of deportment and diligence in study." 

In reply to an enquiry from the Committee, regarding " the 
principles and methods to be employed by a teacher to secure 
authority, good order and good conduct in a school," — the 
replies from the Grammar Schools, although generally concur- 
rent in sentiment, were yet somewhat various in form. In 
general, the answer was embodied in the concise saying, ^^ just 
laws, sure penalties, executed with decision." 

One replies, the teacher should be " kind, patient, just, 
worthy of respect, and inflexible in requiring prompt and 
implicit obedience to whatever he commands." 

Tet another replies, " by giving the scholars to understand 
that he is judge, jury and executioner. That the judge is 
upright, the jury impartial, and the executioner always ready 
to do his duty." 

An Intermediate Teacher furnishes the following reply, with 
which the Committee will close their remarks on this part of 
the Report : — 

" I hardly know how to express my Views ef the principles 
and methods to be employed by a Teacher to secure authority, 
good conduct and good order in a school. I have a theory^ but 
my practise falls so far below it, that I cannot speak of it, but 
with self reproach. But, as I am thus called upon ofBciallyi 
I will say, that I think a teacher should enter the school-room 
as a sacred place, look upon his work as no unimportant one, 
and devote himself unreservedly to its duties. 

'^ The legal obligations should not only be fulfilled, but be 
superseded by the higher claims of a faithful conscience. 
This spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion will be breathed upon 
the pupils; and spme will always be found among them, ready 
to appreciate and respect such exalted motives and unshrink- 
ing fidelity. The less rules be has, I think the better ; the 
rule of right may be the all-important and comprehensive one, 
upon whose basis the claims of such duties as are necessary 
for the common good may be presented. It seems to me that 
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ooduDg should be attempted, in the matter of dbcipliDe, which 
cannot be fuUj carried out ; for eren children are not slow to 
discover such a defect, and to take advantage of the failure. 
Dignitj of manners, evenness of character, and firmness of 
purpose should characterise everj action. The operations of 
individual minds should be studied with great care, so that the 
teacher may adapt himself to their various capacities and peca- 
liarities. A look of disapprobation, to the tender-hearted and 
conscientioas, b often more severe than a blow upon one of an 
opposite character. 

'^ Then, I think there should be some fixed and well-formed 
plan for each day's labor. Lessons should be wisely adapted 
to the capacity of each scholar, so that all may have sufficient 
employment, and yet none be discouraged by too difficult 



** Th^re must also be some healthfiil stimulus, some object to 
labor for, which children can apprehend and feel. Hence the 
propriety of some general system that shall meet this necessity. 
That system every ingenious teacher can work out, to suit the 
peculiarities of his own school." 

A few suggestions, on the subjects of Penmanship and Vocal 
Music, will close this notice of the condition of our schools. 



PENMANSHIP. 

Six writing-masters are now employed in the High and 
Grammar Schools, with a salary of $600, each master having 
the instruction of two schook. Such inspection as the Sub- 
committees have been able to give to these departments, justify 
a favorable report of their condition. Our teachers are suc- 
cessful in making good writers, and are accustomed to exhibit 
many beautiful specimens of improvement, at the close of the 
term. 

The most noticeable defects in this department are, an occa- 
sional tendency to a florid rather than a simple style ; neglect 
of dotting the i, and crossing the t, — defects which, as afiect- 
log merit, have sometimes forfeited admission to the High 
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School ; an apparent want of oversight of the scholars, while 
vrritingy evidenced by the mispelling of words through an entire 
copy ; and indistinctness in writing numerals, before noticed. 
A mode of writing the small e and t, is in some schools in 
common use, which seems to the Committee in questionable 
taste, and a few of the capital letters (for example G,) are 
sometimes wanting in symmetry, so as not to be easily recog- 
nised. 

The Committe recommend an encouraging attention to 
Penmanship in the Intermediate Schools. In none of our 
schools is it more to be desired. 

Book-keeping (connected with the Writing Department) is 
not authorised in the Grammar Schools. Does not a wise 
expediency recommend its introduction ? Some knowledge of 
accounts seems indispensable in the most common education 
of boys. 



VOCAL MUSIC. 

Instruction in this beautiful art has been successfully con- 
tinued the past year, two half-hours in each week being 
devoted to it. Its importance as a valuable accomplishment, 
its utility in the exercise and expansion of the vocal organs, as 
well as the grace and attraction it adds to the school-room, 
have fully approved its introduction in Common Schools. 

The Committee have noticed a marked difference in the 
schools, in the degree of distinctness in articulating the words 
sung. They have observed also, in some schools, in the 
replies to questions on the theoretical part of music, a less 
general readiness in answering than is desirable — the younger 
half of the school being rarely heard. The animation and 
intelligence commonly exhibited in these exercises, however, 
are gratifying to the spectator, and commend the teacher's 
skill. 
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WANTS OF THE SCHOOLS. 

In closing a Report whose extended character, it is hoped, 
will be justified by the importance of the topics discussed, the 
Committee would notice what they regard as the most pressing 
wants of our schools. 

1. The first and most desirable object is, a more thorough 
and systematic clasnjicationy not only of the studies in each 
grade of the schools, but in each class of every grade. Such 
a classification, distinctly defined and carefully watched, can 
alone give thoroughness and completeness to our system; whose 
aim should be, to afford the most perfect education possible, 
each step in the entire course being preliminary and preparatory 
to the next. On no one point do the life and vigor of a school 
system more depend, than on this. 

2. It is believed that our schools would be benefited by a 
careful revision of the Text-books, — in the existing multiplicity 
of such, no easy task. While needless expense and question- 
able or hasty changes in this regard, are to be deprecated as 
serious evils, not less to be avoided is the retention of books 
and modes of teaching found unprofitable, when others of 
approved and superior merit are at command. Some improve- 
ment in the French department of the High School (where 
this study receives large attention) is urgently called for.* 

A revision of our Reading-books, so as to obtain the benefit 
of a more uniform system in that department of instruction, is 
also needed. The serious defect of such books as have been 
heretofore prepared, is the absence of all scientific method and 
dassification of lessons adapted to the full exercise of the 
vocal organs, and the cultivation of an enlightened, compre- 
hensive, and discriminating taste.f All effective improvement 

* Th« modes of teaching Freocb, now ia popular um, ar« liable to leriooa objeetion, and 
ar« wbolly dinimilar to the mode of clauical teaching approred by long experience in oar 
beet institations of learning. 

t For the fuller practical unfolding of this idea, the public are greatly indebted to the eoc- 
eenful labors and experience of Profeuor William RuftelL 
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ia our schools must hereafter be looked for, in the adoption of 
such books as confonn to the well-known laws of the mind^ 
in its natural and orderly developement. 

3. A third need of our schools is, of a more general and 
strict attention to oral teaching, not to supersede, but to 
accompany the class lessons. ^' Books," says Lord Bacon, 
" teach not their own use." The text-book is but a manual, 
not the Teacher, nor to hold the Teacher's place. If the book 
alone teach, the Teacher's office is superseded or useless. 

In many cities, a part of each school-day is expressly 
required to be devoted to (as it is termed) " a lesson on com- 
mon things ; " and the teacher is required to preserve a record 
of the subjects, on which instruction is thus given. The suc- 
cess of some of our best Primary and Intermediate Teachers, 
in oral teaching, affords a strong argument for an encouraging 
attention to the practice in all our schools. Of the child k 
may be as truly said as of the man, — 

"To know 
That which before ub lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom." 

4. A fourth' want of our schools is a careful vigilance in the 
selection of the best teachers. Says the last Report of the 
Board of Education, '^nearly all the evils complained of 
in the present condition of the schools will diminish, and 
finally, almost disappear, under the influence of highly quali- 
fied teachers.^' 

Lowell affords a liberal renumeration to its teachers ; one 
which, with suitable pains, may command teachers of superior 
ability. Should not such be sought out, irrespective of resi- 
dence, and with a single aim to the public good. Considera- 
tion should unquestionably be had for candidates of equal 
merit, from our own community. Yet it is to be remembered, 
the teacher is made for the school, not the school for the 
teacher. If the public or the individual must suffer, the alter- 
native cannot be a doubtful one. Not more true is the ancient 

7 
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proverb of Israel, ''as is the mother so b her daughter," than 
18 the dictate of modern experience, '' as is the teacher, so is 
the school." 

To improve the qualifications of teachers, the State autho- 
rities have founded large and successful Normal Schools. The 
example has been followed in numerous private establishments 
of a similar character. Has Lowell sufficientlj availed itself 
of these important advantages, either in the selection of candi- 
dates, or in encouraging such among us as aspire to the teach- 
er's office, to seek the superior benefits of such schools ? 

It may be added that, for several years, '' Teachers' Insti- 
tutes " have been held, at the charge of the Commonwealth, 
in all parts of the State, ibr lectures and free discussion, with 
experimental illustrations of improved modes of teachmg. 
Lowell has never yet sought this desirable help. Would not 
our schools derive a profitable impulse, from a full participation 
in all the enlightened and noble efiTorts which are now made, 
to improve our public schools, and to accommodate them ^ 
the well-known advancement of scientific knowledge ? 

5. The Committee would suggest, as an important means of 
improving our schools, that their interior working should be 
more fully brought to the public notice, in detailed reports. All 
popular institutions should be laid bare to public inspection. 
Such is the theory of our free institutions ; it applies to every 
municipal and public interest. 

The power of an enlightened public sentiment is too well- 
known, to require an enforcement of its necessary agency in 
elevating our schools. Committees may effect much for them ; 
the united public can accomplish more, by an intelligent under- 
standing of their condition, imperfections and wants. It is the 
public bounty which supports them, and for the highest ends 
of the public good they are conducted. No single municipal 
appropriation approaches, either in amount or importance, 
that for our public schools. Does not a true wisdom require 
a full and discriminating exhibition of the actual state of our 
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schools, that every possible guaranty may be afforded for their 
most successful management. 

6. Another sensible want of our schools, b an enlargemelU 
of the Committee^ actively superintending the schools. 

We have in Lowell some sixty schools, embracing over one 
hundred different departments. Each of these, in obedience to 
the statutes, should be duly visited and inspected once a month. 
Here are required more than one thousand visits yearly ; and 
this, independently of the frequent visits of transient necessity, 
meetings of Committees, and the various calls, at home or 
abroad, incident to an extensive system of public schools. 

The duty, thus immense and diversified, is devolved upon fix 
men. The same number was elected in 1827, one year after 
the incorporation of Lowell, when there existed six District 
Schools, generally small, and kept but a part of the year.* 

It will thus be seen, that each member of the present acting 
Committee, charged with the care of about seventeen depart 
ments and teachers, their services extending through the year, 
must legally perform an amount of duty, more than three times 
as great as that of the entire Committee in 1827. Can this 
public reasonably expect to find citizens in the active profes- 
sions and callings of life, to whom such a sacrifice to the 
public good is even possible ? 

The result must inevitably prove, as experience has showD^ 
that these duties are often discharged in an imperfect and per- 
functory manner, not satisfactory to the incumbent himself, and 
exposing the schools to serious detriment. It is well-known 
that the Primary Schools, than which, as elementary schoolsi 
none are more important, which are attended by the largest pro- 
portion of our children, and need a frequent and paternal super- 
vision, have often suffered from infrequent visitation, and the 
want of cherishing oversight and careful inspection. Yet such 
a result is plainly inevitable, with the limited number among 
whom the labor of school superintendance is distributed. 

■ ■■ II II ■ I iiBii^— r— 

* Id 1832, the acting School Committoe eoaaiited of jevm memben • 
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In respect to tbe Dumber of the acting Committee^ not ' 
only can no example be found in any other city of New 
England, where, in proportion to the number of its schools, 
the members are so few ; but from a careful estimate, it is 
believed, that each member of the Lowell acting Committee 
has an amount of labor to perform in school visitation, three 
times as large^ as in any other city in Massachusetts.* 

The Committee appeal to the public, not in behalf of the 
office they bear, but in behalf of tbe public interest in its schools, 
whether it is wise to subject them to tbe hazard of neglect, 
which such a state of things must involve. The possible 
objection, that to increase tbe Committee will increase ex- 
pense, is of inconsiderable weight, where so large an expen* 
diture and so important a public interest are concerned. . The 
economical consideration is rather on the side of the change. 
The city would be the gainer, in the improved character of the 
schools themselves. 

It has been suggested, that the appointment of a Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools would relieve the difficulty in ques- 
tion. Such an appoititment would undoubtedly be a public 
benefit. It is strongly recommended by the successful experi- 
ence of other cities. The subject is worthy the public con- 
sideration, as one of primary importance in a well-regulated 
and efficient school-system. 

Yet, it is to be borne in mind, that such an appointment 
cannot diminish the duties of the School Committee as defined 
by law ; and further, that a Superintendent of Schools, in the 
best discharge of his functions, will require the counsel, sup- 
port and influence of a numerous and intelligent Committee. 

The increase of the acting Committee to two or more mem- 
bers from each Ward, (several of our cities, of less population 
than Lowell, choose two from each Ward and others at large) 
would not only relieve a labor now insupportably arduous, and 

* For a itatemeat of factf in regard to tho organisation of School Comnoittees in oUie r 
cifiMt ■•• App«ndiX| G« 
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to the full extent of the law impossible ; but it would intro- 
duce a larger variety of talent and experience into the Com- 
mittee. It would impress a higher character and dignity upon 
their deliberations and acts ; and, by a better division of labor, 
secure efficient oversight of particular school-interests, now 
comparatively overlooked. It is not to be doubted, that essen- 
tial improvement and advance beyond the present condition of 
our schools would be greatly subserved, by the enlargement of 
the Committee proposed. Such an enlargement would cor- 
respond with the remarkable extension of our school-system, 
now second in magnitude only to that of Boston, in the State. 

7. In connexion with the preceding, is another subject, on 
which the Committee cannot forbear, from motives of delicacy, 
to offer a remark, viz., — the importance of some durability in 
the service of the Committee. The change of Committees, 
almost entire, from year to year, argues an instability inevit- 
ably prejudicial to public schools. It implies either want of wis- 
dom in the public selection, or inefficiency in the Committee, 
or both. If experience is held in esteem in other municipal 
offices, where is it more to be desired than in this ? 

As political considerations often occasion the changes referred 
to, does not an enlarged patriotism demand the exclusion of 
schools from the domain of party politics ? If the disturbing 
influence in education of religious differences is to be depreca- 
ted, is the shifting asdbndancy of political party less so ? The 
most successful administration of our schools can only be hoped 
for, through unity of zeal and purpose in the entire community. 
Can any institution make a stronger appeal to a comprehensive 
and conciliatory patriotism, than that which moulds the charac- 
ter of our children, and is to shape the destiny of coming 
generations ? 

In finally relinquishing their charge, for the past year, the 
Committee would do injustice to their own feelings, in the 
review they have taken, and to the schools with whose care 
they have been intrusted, did they not express their sense of 
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the noble work already accomplished, in the establishment of 
our extensive system of popular education. 

What, elsewhere, has been the consummation of centuries, 
has here been the achievement of less than a generation. And 
while we would not conceal its imperfections, nor be blind to 
its possible improvement, it should conciliate candor to suggest, 
that less imperfection was hardly possible, amidst the rapid 
growth of our city, and that what has been achieved may be 
viewed as a cheering pledge of yet higher advancement. 
The sjstem of free schools in Lowell will be an enduring me- 
mento of the intelligence and public spirit of this young city, 
of the laborious and enlightened care of past Committees, in 
developing it in symmetrical proportions and healthful vigor, 
and of the meritorious services of intelligent and experienced 
teachers, who have lai^ely contributed to their prosperity. 

The Committee invoke upon these cherished institutions the 
blessing of God, while they commend them to the continued 
watch and liberality of the public. With a past that does 
honor to our school-history, let us not be content, without labo- 
rious provision for the future. 

** O let not virtne seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was." 

Perpetual vigilance and effort are the conditions of all durable 
improvement in human institutions. 

We ask for our schools the active and generous sympathy 
of men of intelligence and influence ; and the effective and mag- 
nanimous encouragement of the City Authorities, the represen- 
tatives of the public wisdom and bounty. 

We ask for them the helping aid of parents, to secure con- 
stancy of attendance, to sustain the just authority of the 
teacher, and to co-operate in all healthful and necessary regu- 
lations for the general good. 

We ask for the teachers, that candor and generous appreci- 
ation, to which a most laborious and responsible office, faithfully 
borne, most justly entitles them. 
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Finally, we ask for those iotrasted with the superintendance 
of our schools, the sympathy, aid, and friendly construction of 
their acts and recommendations, without which our institutions 
for popular education must languish in feebleness, and fail of 
their highest end of public usefulness. 



Ward 1 JOHN MAYNARD, 

« 2.— WILLIAM BARRY, 
« 3.— NATHAN ALLEN, 
« 4.— HORACE HOWARD, 

« 5 WM. H. BREWSTER, 

« 6 JOHN B. McALVIN, 



Ward School 
Committee. 



J. H, B. AYER, 
L. A. CUTLER, 
WILUAM NORTH, 
ABIEL ROLFE, 
WILLIAM FISKE, 



Mayor 

and 

Aldermen, 

members 
Ex opdia. 



Lowell, Januart 3, 1851. 
At a meeting of the whole Board of the School Committee, 
held this day, the foregoing Report was adopted ; and five 
thousand copies were ordered to be printed and distributed, 
under the direction of the Ward Commitee. 

J. H. B. AYER, Chairman. 

J. B, McALVIN, Secretary. 
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Prior to 1826, the territory of Lowell was a part of Chelois- 
ford, and constituted one of its School Districts, with two 
school-bouses, one near " the Pound," the other at " the 
Falls." Although it contained, early in 1824, near 600 inhab- 
itants, and its population on the increase, the sum appro- 
priated by that town for schools in this District was, in 1886, 
but $113 50. 

The school-houses in the six Districts,-in 1826, were located 
as follows, viz. — No. 1, built eariy in 1824, by the Merrimao 
Corporation, was near tbe First Congregational Churoh, to the 
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west, on Merrimac street ; No. 2, " at the Falls," by the 
Stone-house, near the corner of the land now occupied for the 
Hospital ; No. 3 was near " the Pound," on the old road to 
Chelmsford ; No. 4 was distinguished as " the red school- 
house," near Hale's Mills; No. 5 was on the Hamilton Cor- 
poration, east of the Free Chapel ; No. 6 was near the south 
corner of Central and Hnrd streets. 

The male Teachers of these schools, as appears from the 
town records, in 18*27, were No. 1, A. V. Bassett ; No. 2, C. 
F, Blanchard ; No. 3, Perley Morse ; No. 4, C. Kittredge ; 
No. 5, J. Merrill ; No. 6, N. Wilson. 

The 6rst School Committee, appointed by the town, con- 
sisted of Theodore Edson, Warren Col burn, John O. Green, 
Samuel Batchelder, and Elisha Huntington. 

The Hancock, or " North Grammar School," though hold- 
ing the second place in numerical order, claims priority in age 
to the Edson, No. 1. It was kept, as early as 1823 or 1824, 
by Joel Lewis, and for several years occupied the school- 
house built by the Merrimac Corporation, until its removal to 
the North school-house, 6nished in June, 1833. Mr. Lewis 
was succeeded by A. V. Bassett, in 1825; the latter by 
Walter Abbott, in 1829; and this last by Reuben Hills, in 
1830, who retired in 1835. The principal teachers since have 
been, Jacob Graves, 1835; G. O. Fairbanks, 18'! I; O. C. 
Wright, 1842 ; J. Graves, 1843 ; J. P. Fiske, 1847. 

The Edson, or South Grammar School, was, as early as 1 827, 
under the charge of the veteran teacher, Joshua Merrill, 
whose connexion was terminated by his voluntary retirement, 
after 18 years of faithful service, in 1845. 

This school, kept in 1827, in the small school-house on 
the Hamilton Corporation, was removed to the lower story of 
the Free Chapel, in 1829; from thence to the South school- 
house, on its completion in February, 1833; at which period 
a Grammar School, previously kept under the First Univer- 
salist Church, on Chapel Hill, and instructed by Moses H. 
Eaton, was united with the South Grammar School. Mr. 
Merrill was succeeded, in 1845, by Perley Balch, the present 
incumbent. 

The Washington Grammar School, commenced in March, 
1834, in the North school-house, was subsequently removed to 
the South school-house. Nathaniel Healey was its 6rst teacher, 
succeeded in 1835^ by S. S. Dutton ; in 1836, by Isaac 
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Whittier, followed, the same year, by John Butterfield ; after 
whose retirement, in 1840, Jonathan Kimball w^s its Principal 
about 10 years ; A. P. Young succeeding him, on his transfer 
to the High School, in 1850. 

The original representatives of the Franklin and Mann 
Schools (numbers 4 and 5) were Irish Schools, opened in 
1835 ; one under the Catholic Church, of which Patrick 
Collins was the teacher, and so continued till 1838; the other, 
on Chapel Hill, was taught by D. RlcIIroy. These two schools 
were subsequently united, in 1838, as one school in " Liberty 
Hall," D. McIIroy and P. McDermott its joint teachers, until 
about 1840. J. Eagan was their successor till 1843 ; inwhicfa 
year M. Flynn was its teacher. The Mann school-house 
being ready for occupation, in January, 1844, the school was 
re-opened, under the charge of G. W. Shattuck. 

The Franklin school proper, organized in 1839, was first 
under the instruction of G. Spalding, followed, in 1844, by IV. 
H. Morse ; E. W. Young 1849, and A. B. Hey wood, in 1850. 

The Adams School has had from its first establishment, in 
1836, the continued services of O. H. Morrill ; on whose 
retirement the past year, (noticed in this Report) S. Bement 
was appointed to succeed him. 

The MooDT School, in Belvidere, its house finished in 184 1, 
was opened under the charge of S, Pooler, the present incum- 
bent, the same year. 

The Green School, its house finished the same year as the 
Moody, was opened that year under S. C. Pratt, as its prin- 
cipal teacher, followed by A, Walker, in 1842, and Charles 
Morrill, in 1845. 

The Colburn School was opened under the charge of the 
present principal, A.Walker, on the completion of the school- 
house, in 1848.* 

The Varnum School, opened in 1851, in the "Academy 
Building," upon the annexation of Centralville, has since been 
under the instruction of A. W. Boardman as its principal. 

It is worthy of notice, in closing this sketch, that so many 
of the Grammar Schools of this young city, have had the 
uninterrupted services of the same teacher for a series of years. 

* On the occasion of the opening of this house, an address was delivered by the Rev. Dr^ 
Edsoii, (afterwards printed) containing much valuable ^infoimalioa relating to the earlj 
school history of Lowell. 
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The High School was first opened in the small school- 
house, near the Free Chapel ; then transferred to the lower 
story of the Chapel ; subsequently to the room now occupied 
by the Edson Grammar School ; then to Concert Hall ; — 
afterwards, successively, to the North school-house, to the attic 
of the brick Catholic Church on Suffolk street, and to the 
Hall of the Free Chapel ; from whence it found, in 1840, its 
present resting place. 

The male principals of the High School have been as 
follows, viz.— J. M. Clark, 1831 ; N. Hoppin, 1833 ; William 
Hall, 1834 ; F. Forbes, 1335 ; M. Currier, 1836 ; N. Cleav- 
land, 1841 ; F.Forbes, 1842; C. C.Chase, 1845 to this 
time. 

The female principals have been, Miss L. E. Penhallow, 
1S40 ; Miss S. E. Burdick, 1846 ; Miss Anne E. Sawyer, 
1850 to this time. 
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B. 

June 11, 1850. — The Censors reported as follows, 

viz. : — 

Whole number of inhabitants, May 1, 1S50, - - 32,620 

Whole number of families, - -^ . - - 5,350 

Whole number of children between 5 and 15 years 

of age, ------- 5,415 

Whole number of foreigners, including children, - 10,071 

Whole number of children under 5 years of age, of 

foreign parents, ------ 1,354 

Whole number of children between 5 and 15 years, 

of foreign parents, - - - . - 1,995 
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Showing the relative attendance of children of foreign parent' 
age in the Lowell Schools ^ in 1851. 
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* For a historical sketch of the IrUh Schools in LoweII| see the School Keport, March 
1844. 

t The ezceas of these No*a has been explained. The ratio is near the truth. 
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Shotoing the attendance of children of foreign parentage in 
the several Grammar Schools, February, 1851. 
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monwealth, for the support of schools, in 1850, based upon 
the valuation of 1840 — the facts taken from the fourteenth 
Mass. School Report. 







Auiuunt of taxed 




Cities. 


Valuation. 


tor wages, board, 


Rate on each 






fuel, &c. 


$1000 of valuation 


Lynn, 


$1,319,656 


$ 12,057 


$9.14 


Charlestown, 


4,0:3.3,176 


2().535 


6.58 


ROXBURT, 


3.257,503 


21,655 


649 


Cambridge, 


4,479 501 


20 026 


4.47 


Worcester, 


3.696.004 


14.6:^5 


3.96 


Lowell, 


10.160,652 


32.597 


3.20 


New Bedford, 


6.149,5*20 


16384 


266 


Boston, 


109304.218 


237,100 


2.17 


Newburyport, 


3,208,857 


6,712 


211 


Salem, 


10,218,109 


18,450 


1.80 


Average, 


- 


- 


4.25 


1851. Lowell, 


•19,790,265 


39,407 


223 



*Thl8 amount (<•!' ihn valuation in 1851) if* reduced, in the assessment of taxes, about 8 
millions. The ratio Is estimated on the reduced valuation. 
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D. 

SCHOOL AT THE POOR FARM.— (See p. 20.) 

Lowell, December 15/ A, 1851. 
John B. McAlvin, Esq. 

Dear Sir : — Your favor of second instant, asking my opinion, 
whether the school at the Poor-farm comes under the charge of 
the School Committee, was duly received. 

I have examined and considered the subject, and am of the 
opinion that the school at the Poor-farm does not come under the 
charge of the School Committee. 

By the 12th Section of the Charter, it is provided that the 
School Committee, — ^" shall have the same powers and perform 
the same duties, as are by law vested in and required of the 
School Committees of towns and school districts in this Common- 
wealth," To ascertain what powers and duties are vested in the 
Committee, you are referred to the Revised Statutes, chap. 23, 
Sec. 10, — I find it provided, that the Committee — " shall have the 
general charge and superintendance of all the public schools in 
such town." The question then presents itself: What is a. public 
school ? and is the school at the Poor- farm a public school, within 
the true intent and meaning of the law ? or is it in its nature a 
private school .? 

These are the questions that present themselves to any mind, in 
considering this question. Now I suppose a public school is sup- 
ported at the public charge, for the benefit of all the children of the 
city, to be resorted to by them at pleasure, under certain proper 
regulations, allowed by law. Is the school at the Poor Farm such a 
school ? Is it not in facta private school, supported it is true, at the 
public charge, but for the private benefit of the pauper children of 
the city ? It seems to me that it is. I understand that no children 
are admitted to the school, except the pauper children : that no 
return is made of this school in the annual return made to the 
State : and that no part of the school fund is taken for its support. 
Respectfully, yours truly, 

ISAAC S. MORSE, Solicitor. 
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E. 

To the following series of questions, answers were returned, in 
writing, from the respective Sub-Committees of the Grammar and 
Primary Schools, at the commencement of the year. A sum- 
mary of the answers — in general, the entire answer — is given.* 

N. B. For convenience, the following abbreviations are used — 
Gram, for Grammar Schools ; Prim, for Primaries. 

Eeturns were made from the 9 Grammar Schools, and from 
the 46 Primaries. 

QUESTIONS REGARDING THE TEACHERS. 

1. Do they attend at the School, daily, 10 minutes before 
V opening the School ? 

Gram. — All, yes ; Prim. — 36, yes ; 6, not satisfactory ; 2, five 
minutes ; 2, no answer. 

2. Do they introduce the morning session with prayer and 
reading of the Scriptures? 

Gram. — All say yes ; 1 " applies " the reading ; 2, Lord's 
Prayer. Prim. — 39, yes ; 5, pray (2 Lord's Prayer) 2, no an- 
swer. 

3. Do they have proper oversight of the scholars, at recess, and 
out of School ? 

Gram. — 6, yes; 1, probably; 1, "tries;" 1, "thinks so." 
Prim. — 35, yes ; 7, " thinks so ;" 3, no answer ; 1, " tries ;" 1 "is 
found fault with for doing so." 

4. Do they have care of the public buildings and appurte- 
nances ? 

Gram. — 6, yes; 1, no; 1, no answer; 1, "not the appurte- 
nances." Prim. — 39, yes; 6, no answer; l,"some." 

5. Do they attend to ventilation ? 

Gram. — All, yes; 1, partially ; 3, some; 1, not at all; 1, no 
answer. 

How ? 

Gram. — All, ventilators and windows. Prim. — 45, ventilators, 
windows, doors, &c.; 1, no answer. 

6. Is the rule regarding vaccination strictly enforced ? 
Gram. — All, yes. Prim. — 42, yes ; 1, no ; 3, no answer. 

. » 

* The aniweri, to a considerable extent, were taken from the teachers themielrei. 
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7. Do they keep a record of certificates for the mill ? 

Gram. — All, yes. Prim. — 39, yes; 1, no; 3, "no occasion ;^^ 
3, no answer. 

8. Are scholars allowed to go home in school-hours, except for 
sickness, without request from the parents ? 

Gram. — 8, no ; 1, *' excuse afterward." Prim.— 40, no ; 1, 
yes ; 1, unsatisfactory ; 1, " a few cases ;" 3, no answer. 

9. Do the teachers ever visit other schools of the same grade, 
for information ? 

Gram. — 6, yes; 1, "occasionally;" 1, "not often;" 1, "the 
Principal." Prim. — 36, yes ; 3, no ; 1, " occasionally ;" 3, " not 
often ;" 3, no answer. 

10. Do they keep any private school or class ? if so, what and 
where ? 

Gram. — 8, no ; 1, "at the free chapel." Prim.— 41, no ; 1 
" music in summer ;" 4, no answer. 

11. Are there any scholars under 4 yean of age ? 

Prim. — 38, no; 2 have two scholars; 3 have one; 1, "none 
known ;" 2, no answer. 

12. How many children in the Primaries over 7 years of age ? 
In 43 schools, 1028 ; 3, no answer. 

13. Are there any cases of particular irregularity, tardiness or 
truancy ? Specify, if necessary. 

Gram. — 3, no; 1, only one; 1, one truant; 1, not many; 1, 
four cases ; 1« two cases ; 1, no answer. Prim. — ^28, no ; 1, 
one or two cases ; 6, one truant ; 1, three or four Irish ; 3, some 
tardy ; 1, two tardy ; 1, one hoy ; 2, one case ; 2, no answer ; ], 
*' many tardy, usually 15 minutes ; the parents dine late — ^rei^pectaF 
ble families. What can be done ? " 

14. Is profaneness, indecency, contention, or any particular vice 
or improper conduct common, and to what extent ? 

Gram. — 8, no; 1, rare. Prim. — 31, no; 7, no answer; 9, 
not much; 1, not often; 1, cannot tell; 1, one boy; 1, none 
lately; 1, unsatisfactory ; 1, " one addicted to fighting." 

15. Are any indecent or improper books or prints found among 
the scholars ? 

Gram. — 6, no; 1, not often; 1, one case; 1, no answer. 
Prim. — 42, no; 3, no answer ; 1, one boy. 

16. What is the whole number of scholars, male or female^ 
belonging to the school ? Average attendance ? See the taUes. 

17. Is the school crowded ? 

Gram. — 6, yes ; 2, no ; 1, no answer. Prim. — 84, no ; 5, yen ; 
2, full ; 1, not enough seats ; 4, no answer. 

18. Is the classification judicious and satisfactory ? 

Gram. — 7, yes; 1, not very; 1, no answer. Prim. — ^29, 
yes ; 3, unsatisfactory ; 3, thinks so ; 3, in the mam ; 1, tolera^ 
bly ; 1, not perfectly ; 1, irregular; 5, no answer. 

9 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
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19. Is corporal punishment used ? 
Gram. — ^7, yes ; 2, no answer. Peim. — 37, yes ; 3, seldom ; 3, 
very little ; 2, sometimes ; 1, no. 
To what extent ? 

Geam. — 6, no answer; 1, " as much as the case requires ; " 1, 
ten a week ; 1, one a day ; 1, very often. Peim. — 24, no answer ; 
1, not often ; 1, once in two or three weeks ; 3, often ; 1, consid- 
erably ; 1, one a day ; 1, not one a day ; 1, two a day ; 3, one per 
week ; 2, seldom ; 1, — times a day ; 1, five or six a term ; 3, 
cannot tell ; 1, three times a month ; 1, sometimes ; 1, cannot be 
•xact. 
With what ? 

Gram. — 4, no answer ; 2, rule ; 1, ferule geberally ; 1, raw hide 
andratan; 1, rule and green hide. Peim. — 13, no answer ; 11, 
rule; 2, rule, strap, 6^.; 2, rule &c.; 1, rod and rule; 1, small 
rod; 1, ferule; ^, stick and rule; 5, strap ; 1, rule, whalebone, 
&c.; 3, whalebone ; 1, strap and ratan ; 1, stick ; 1, ratan on the 
hand ; 1, strap and '' snaps the ears ;'* 1, strap and stick. 
20. Are there any difficult cases of discipline ? 
Gram. — 5, no; 3, no answer ; 1, two cases. Prim. — 40, no ; 
2, no answer ; 2, two cases ; 1, tbree or four, 1, one or two. 

;2L What particuleur methods of discipline, good or bad, are 
adq)ted, worthy of notice ? 

Gram. — 4, no answer ; 1, "loafer's saloon ;'' 1, none ; 2, indif- 
ferent ; 1, "too much use of the rule ; but less;" Prim. — 18, 
no answer; 12, none; 1, " rational and discreet;" 1, "requires 
scholars to stand up ;" 6, "various ways ;" 1 deprives of recess ; 2, 
well trained ; 1, "washes the face in cold water and dips the head 
in a pail ;" 1 none in particular ; 1, puts a bonnet on whisperers ; 
1 ) *' writes the name <m a slate ; three marks are punished by 
sinking once ;'' 1, uses successfully general exercises. 
22. Are young children made to hold up weights &c ? 
Gram. — ^7, no ; 2, no answer. Prim. — 42, no ; 3, no answer ; 
l,"triedabook." 
. 23. Do the teachers call on the parents in case of difficulty ; 

Gram. — 4, yes ; 3, no ; 1, seldom ; 1, no answer. Prim.— 33, 
yes ; 2, not often ; 4, "no occasion ;'' 3, no ; 1, some ; 3, no an- 
swer. 

24. Is there evidence of a satisfactory tone t>f order, manners, 
and morals in the school ? 

Gram. — ^7, yes ; 1, tolerable ; 1, tio answer. Prim. — 88, yeB; 
1, thinks so ; ^, unsatiBfaetbry ; 1, not imicli ; I, not atxkt. 
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BOOKS AND STUDIES. 

25. Are all the scholars provided with books ? 

Gram. — 8, yes ; 1, no answer. Prim. — 36, yes ; 3, no ; 2, not 
all ; 1, one boy not ; 1, two or three not ; 1, four npt ; 1, nearly 
all ; 1, no answer. 

26. Are any school-books used besides those prescribed ? 
Gram. — 7, no; 1, yes ; 1, no answer. Prim. — 44. no; 2, no 

answer. 

27« Is due attention paid to the several studies prescribed ? 

Gram. — 6, yes ; 1, probably ; 2, no answer. Prim. — ^28, yes ; 
5, "thinks so;" 5, unsatisfactory ; 1, generally; 1, not fully ; 1, 
no ; 2, probably ; 1, clearly neglected ; 2, no answer. 

28. Is drawing practiced in the Primaries ? 

Prim, — 19, yes ; 16, no ; 1, it was; 9, some ; 1, no answer* 

Is any provision needed for it ? 

Prim. — 15, yes ; 8, no ; 2, a black board ; 2, a table; 1, room ; 
1, charts ; 1, dividers ; 1, a drawing book ; 1, a map ; 14, no an* 
swer. 

29. Notice the Penmanship. Is the system satisfactory ^ 
Gram. — 7 yes ; 1 thinks so ; 1 no answer. 

30. Is declamation ever practised ? 

Gram. — 5 no ; 1 seldom, 1 not much ; 2 no answer. Prim. — 

16 no; 6 yes ; 2 some ; 1 not oflen ; 21 no answer. 

31. Are exercises in composition ever required in the Gram- 
mar Schools, in connexion with particular studies, as Geography, 
Physiology, &c. ? 

Gram. — 6 no ; 1 yes ; 2 no answer. 

32. Is the drawing of maps on black-boards, or on paper 
practised ? 

Gram. — 5 no ; 1 some ; 1 not often ; 2 no answer. Prim. — 

17 no; 12 no answer; 9 yes; 3 some; 2 unsatisfactory; 1 oq 
paper ; 1 on slate ; 1 not this term. 

33. In Geography, are the scholars taught to have actual im- 
pressions of the relations of countries and places? 

Gram. — 5 yes ; 1 no ; 1 unsatisfactory ; 1 ** tries ; " 1 not 
much. Prim. — ^24 yes ; 10 no ; 7 " try to ; " 2 unsatisfactory ; 1 
wants attention ; 2 no answer. 

34. Do the teachers explain the principles in Mathematics? 
Gram. — all yes. Prim. — 26 yes ; 1 some ; 2 " try to ; " 3 not 

enough ; 2 tolerably ; 10 no answer ; 1 " as far as I can ; " 1 " noj 
evident." 

35. In reading, is there a full voice, distinct articulation, em- 
phasis and varied expression ? 

Gram. — 6 yes ; 1 not satisfactory ; 1 in general ; 1 not gener- 
ally. Prim. — 18 yes; 6 no; 1 in general; 1 tolerably; 6 un- 
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56. Is the attendance on the whole improving ? 

Gram. — 5 yes ; 1 good ; 3 no answer. Prim. — 15 yes ; 7 the 
same ; 8 no ; 2 fair ; 2 sickness ; 1 good ; 1 unsatisfactory ; 15 
so answer. 

57. Are there any particular causes affecting the attendance ? 
Gram. — 4 no answer ; 3 no ; 2 sickness. Prim. — 21 no ; 10 

sickness ; 6 kept at home, or at work ; 3 distance ; 6 no answer. 

58. Do the parents and the public often visit the sch:)ol ? 
Gram. — 1 yes ; 2 no ; 2 not often ; 1 considerably ; 1 once in 

a quarter. Prim. — 15 yes ; 10 not often ; 14 no ; 5 occasionally ; 

I a few ; 1 at examination ; 2 no answer. 
5^. Is singing practised in the Primaries ? 
Prim. — 38 yes ; 1 no ; 7 no answer ^ 

60. Can the Teacher sing ? 

20 yes ; 4 no ; 3 some ; 2 not well ; 17 no answer. 

61. What is the condition of the school-house ? 

Gram. — 4 good ; 2 pretty good ; 1 fair ; 2 no answer. Prim. 
—27 good ; 1 very good ; 2 not satisfactory ; 4 pretty good ; 2 
need paint ; 1 not good ; 4 fair ; 1 old ; 4 no answer. 

62. Are the yards and appurtenances, by the Committee^s in- 
spection, in proper condition ? 

Gram. — all bad. Prim. — 19 yes ; 4 bad ; 4 yards wet and 
muddy ; 5 unsatisfactory ; 6 no answer ; 2 no ; 2 pretty good ; 2 
good ; 1 needs repair ; 1 filthy. 

63. Are any repairs or accommodations needed ? 

Gram. — 4 yes ; 2 no ; 3 no answer. Prim. — 10 yes ; 20 no ; 

II no answer ; 1 shingling ; 2 a walk; 1 paint ; 1 yard filled. 

64. What apparatus is provided ? 

Returns were made to this inquiry ; and the sum of $200 was 
appropriated by the city authorities to furnish the Grammar Schools 
with globes, and the Primaries with alphabet charts. 

65. Are the globes, maps, chartf, &c., used by the Teachers ? 
Gram. — 5 yes ; 1 some ; 1 the maps ; 2 no answer. Prim. — 

82 yes ; 1 unsatisfactory ; 1 says so ; 1 maps ; 2 some ; 2 no ; 
7 no answer. 

66. Is any apparatus needed ? 

Gram. — 4 a globe ; 1 maps ; 1 yes ; 3 no answer. Prim. — 
18 a globe; 1 globe, black-board and maps; 6 globe and letter 
chart ; 7 yes ; 6 no answer ; 2 no ; 5 letter-chart ; 1 globe, nu- 
meral and drawing-tables. 

MORAL TRAINING, &c. 

67. What degree of attention is paid to moral education ? 

Gram — 4 no answer; 1 a good degree ; 1 '' example and pre- 
cept ; " 3 considerable. Prim. — 14 no answer ; 7 considerable ; 
1 not much ; 1 daily ; 1 as time allows ; 8 good ; 1 satisfactory ; 
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1 not satisfactory ; 3 various ; 1 tolerable ; 2 frequent training ; 1 
all she can ; 1 none too much ; 1 tries ; 1 as occasion requires ; 1 
she says considerable ; I medium. 

68. Do the Teachers use occasions and examples to enforce 
moral lessons? 

Gham. — 6 yes ; 1 some ; 2 no answer. Prim. — 35 yes ; 6 no 
answer ; 2 seek to ; 2 sometimes ; 1 not often. 

69. What, on the whole, is the general character of the 
school, and the efficiency of its management and instruction. 

Gram. — 5 good ; 1 doing well ; 1 improving ; 1 may be im- 
proved in order and studies ; 1 no answer. Prim. — 14 good ; 2 
well-managed ; 4 very good ; 1 prospering ; 3 tolerable ; 2 im- 
proving ; 1 superior ; 1 stationary ; 3 good in the main ; 3 fair ; 
1 slow progress ; 2 favorable ; 1 encouraging ; 1 unsatisfactory ; 
1 needs improvement ; 6 no answer. 

70. Are there any essential defects, requiring a careful inspec- 
tion by the Ward Committee ? 

Gram. — 4 no ; 1 some ; 2 think not ; 2 no answer. Prim. — 
34 no ; 1 think not ; 1 thinks there are ; 1 slight ; 9 no answer. 



F. 

CLOSING EXAMINATION. 

The following are the questions submitted to the Grammar and 
High Schools, December, 1851. The accompanying Tables, show 
the per centage of correct answers. For the number of pupils 
examined and their respective ages in each school, as well as the 
relative rank of each Grammar School based on this examination, 
the reader is referred to the body of the Report, page 42. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Write down fifty-seven billions, fifty-nine millions, ninety- 
nine thousand and forty seven. ♦ 

2. John Smith bought 28 yards of cloth, at $5.67 per yard ; 
and having lost nine yards, he sold the remainder at $9,43 per 
yard. Did he gain or lose — and how much ? 

3. If one acre of land produce 27 bushels, 3 pecks, 6 quarts, 
1 pint, of corn, what will 98 acres, 16 rods, produce ? 
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4. What is the difference between Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 

6. Multiply twenty-six, and one hundred and live ten thoua- 
andtha by forty-five thousandths, and divide that product by nine 
tenths. 

6. Find the sum and difference of these quantities,' — f of 5f , 
and 5| divided by 2^. 

7. If a staff 5§ feet in length cast a shadow 6^ feet, how faigh 
is that chureh spire whose shadow measures I53f feet f 

8. How many cords of wood are ihero in a pile measuriDg 18 
feet 9 inches long, 4 feet six inches wide, ana 7 feet 3 inches 
high? 

9. What is the difference between ratio and proportion ? 

10. What is the difference between the discount and interest of 
a Note of $150, on 7 months time ? 
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1, How many sounds has A ? and give an ezample of each. 

2. What classes of words should commence with capital let- 
ters? 

8. Write the plural of these nouns — Sheaf, Radius, Index, 
News, Phenomenon, Axis, Navy. 

4. What is the difference between the imperfect tense, and the 
present perfect tense ? 

5. Copy the following sentences, correcting whatever errors 
there may be in them. " Let John and I have what was laying on 
the table." " I had rather go to school to-day than to slay to 
home." " I see the man when he done it." " Who did you see. 
It was him." 
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6. When ia J> a relative pronoun ; — when an adverb ; ttad 
when a conjunction ? 

7. What parts of speech govern the Infinitive Mood ? 

8. What is the difference between an Adjective and an Ad- 
verb? 

9. Give an example of a Transilive, Intransitive, Auxiliary, 
Irregular, Defective, and Impersonal Verb, 

10. What ia the passive voice, indicative mood, future perfect 
tense, third person plural of the verb to teach f 
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Mean per ct. 


.S2 


.85 
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.40 


.34 


.36 


.84 


.88 


.44 


.19 


.55 



GEOGRAPHY. 

1 Name the distance and direction of Washington from here. 

2. What are three of the highest mouniains in ihis Stale ; three 
of the highest in the United States ; and aUo three of the highest 
in the world i 

3. Mention the most important minerals in the world, and the 
principal countries where found I 

4. What are the principal exports from Africa ? 

5. Draw on outline Map of Massachusetts, noting the local- 
ities and names of its three largest rivers ; of its three largest com- 
mercial, and its three largest manufacturing places ? 

6. What are the present forms of Government severally of 
England, France and Russia ? 

7. What are the principal productions of the Torrid Zone ? 

8. What natural peculiarities distinguish the Geography of the 
Western from that of the Eastern Continent ? 

9. What two motions has the earth, and what do they respect- 
ively cause t 

10. What is the difference between a $mage and a civilixed 
nation ? 
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WORDS IN SPELLING. 



Leisure, 


Tenement, 


Conscience, 


Peaceable 


Bureau, 


Jealousy, 


Malicious, 


Sheriff, 


Believe, 


Deceitful, 


Sieve, 


Batan, 


Busineaa, 


Guile, 


ErvBipelas, 


Politician, 


Wednesday, 


Eligible, 


Scholar, 


Bass-viol, 
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TABLE G. 

Relating to the organization of School Cohhittexs, 
the leveral cities of Mauachusetti, in 1851, 



Iff 



Boston, • 

Iiowell, ■ 



Boibury, - - - ■ 
Charlestown,- - • 
New Bedrord, - • 
Cambridge, - • ■ 

Lynn, 

Worceater,- - - ■ 
Newbury port, - ■ 



1.6 
17.1 



Average,. 



From the above, it will be seen, that, while the mean number of 
teachers under the supervision of each member of the Committeet 
in the 10 cities of the State, is four and scTen-tenths, in Lowell, 
the average number to each, is over 17. This arises from the fact, 
that while, nominally, our School Committee consists of 15 mem- 
bers, the actual and proper duties of a Superintending Committee 
are vested in nx persons. 

By a reference to the above Table, it will be noticed, that of the 
10 cities in Massachusetts, in five, the Mayor, and in three others, 
the Mayor and President of the Common Council are members of 
the School Committee ex o^dia. 

The evident design of this arrangement is, to afford a direct and 

• n* Ssliool OanmolIMe (34) of Buun, shuen bj Ihs Wardi, aii ulJed tha " Gnminit 
Boboal CommltUa," ud liiva ctairieof the 99 Gnrnmr Sohooli, wiUi tha Iwo Higli Bcfaooti. 
Tbar >m appoiDl umuallT (In Jmiiur) tbc "Primmj CVnpiuu,"— uw sanlitlif oT 190 

mdaratoad ikit tlie membeii oftliii Piitnuf Canmilttta anehoicn fiam all paru of tb« ehj 
tad " tna all partjaa La paUlici aad all lacta in leLif Idbb Tlewa,^' an" whan oiua ippointad, 
|«D*nl[j ranaiD in offlca for jean, luLaaa Lhaj deeUna or proTB lajDin In ditj. 
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convenient communication between the School Committee and the 
City Government. 

In Lowell, the Mayor and Aldermen^ constituting 9 persons, are 
members ex qfficiis ; and thus compose a majority of the Board. 
The six members elected by the wards, are made by the regula- 
tions a Sub' Committee y and are charged with all the visitorial duties 
of the School Committee, as defined by law. Yet in the appoint- 
ment of teachers, adoption of school books, and introduction of 
rules and regulations for the schools, they have only a recommend- 
atory power, the final action being reserved to the whole board. 
Lowell is the only city, where the powers of the acting School 
Committee are thus limited and controlled. 



SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 



High School, — Principal, 
Female Department, 
Three Male Assistants, each, 
Female Assistant, 
Teacher of Penmanship, &c., 
Teacher of Music, with Piano, 



Ten Grammae Schools, — Principals, each. 
Twenty-eight Female Assistants, each. 
Five Writing-Masters, each, - 
Teacher of Music, with Piano, 



81,100 ] 


3er 


annum. 


. 600 






. 800 






. 350 






- 700 






- 160 




$5,310 




- 800 






. 225 






- 600 






- 800 







18,100 



Three Intermediate Schools, — Principals, each, 300 
Three Assistants, each, .... 200 



1,500 



Forty-six Primary Schools,— each Teacher, - 250 11,500 
Whole amount of Salaries for the year, .... 836,410 



SUMMARY 



OF THE 



AQ^B^PAL [^HTy^ 





OF THE 



LOWELL PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 



DECEMBER, 1851. 
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4. What ia the difference between Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions? 

5. Multiply twenty-six, and one hundred and five ten thous- 
andths by forty-five diousandths, and divide that product by nine 
tenths. 

6. Find the sam and difference of these quantities, — J of 5f , 
and 5| divided by 2^. 

7. If a staff 5§ feet in length cast a shadow 6j feet, how high 
is that church sph'e whose shadow measures 153f feet ? 

8. How many cords of wood are there in a pile measuring 18 
feel 9 inches long, 4 feet six inches wide, and 7 feet 3 inches 
high? 

9. What is the difference between ratio and proportion ? 

10. What is the difference between the discount and interest of 
a Note of $150, on 7 months time ? 



SCHOOLS. 


!"." 


2d. 


3d. 


4th. 


5lli. 


€lh. 


7th. 


gth. 


... 


!Oll. 


■■AH 

pr,cL 


Edaon, 

HnncDck, 

Washington 

Franklin, 

Mann, 

Adams, 

Moody, 

Green, 

Colburn, 

Varnum, 


,90 
.63 
.77 
.86 
AS 
.86 
.43 
.36 
.62 
,67 


.76 
.81 
.80 
.93 
.58 
.78 

.n 

.82 
.63 
.79 


.13 

.0!) 
.02 
.06 
.16 
,16 
.15 
.17 
.19 
.20 


.40 
.40 
,85 
.00 
.07 
,30 
.57 
.50 
.81 
.39 


.61 
.37 
.67 
•49 
■35 

.71 

.47 
,30 
.47 


.08 
.30 
.93 

.01 
.09 
.10 
.98 
.20 
,18 


.07 
.07 
.08 
.00 
.03 
.00 
,10 
.00 
.14 
.26 


.11 
.11 

,lfi 
.00 
.04 
.06 
.12 
.07 
.10 
.18 


.01 
.00 
.46 
.00 
.00 
.11 
.44 
JO 
.30 
.11 


.02 
.00 
.13 
.00 
.00 
.09 
.06 
.00 
.09 
,12 


,31 

.30 
.42 
.23 

.18 
.26 
36 
.34 
,33 
.34 


Mean per cl 


.f9 


.76 


.13 


.43 


47 


.17 


.08 


,09 


.17 


.04 


,31 



1. How many sounds has A f and give an example of each. 

5. What classes of words should commence with capital let- 
ters? 

3. Write the plural of these nouns — Sheaf, Hadius, Index, 
News, Phenomenon, Axis, Navy. 

4. What is the difference between the imperfect tense, and the 
present perfect tense ? 

6. Copy the following sentences, correcting whatever errors 
there may be in them. " Let John and I have what was laying on 
the table." " I had rather go to school lo-day than to stay to 
home." " I see the man when he done it." " Who did you see. 
It was him." 
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6. Whea is jI* a relative pronoun; — when an adrerb ; and 
when a conjunction? 

7. What parts of speech govern the InfinitiTC Mood ? 

8. What k3 the difference between an Adjective and an Ad- 
verb? 

9. Give an example of a Transitive, Inlransllive, Auxiliaiy, 
Irregular, Defeclive, and Impersonal Verb. 

10. What is the passive voice, indicative mood, future perfect 
tense, third person plural of the verb to teacht 
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Mean per ct 
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.40 
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.36 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1 Name the distance and direction of Washington from here. 

2. What are three of the highest mountains in this Slate ; three 
of the highest in the United States ; and also three of the highest 
in the world ? 

3. Mention the most important minerals ii 
principal countries where found ? 

4. What are the principal exports from Africa ? 

5. Draw an outline Map of Massachusetts, nolit 
ities and names of its three largest rivers ; of Its thre 
mercia1,and its three largest manufacturing places? 

6. What are the present forms of Government severally of 
England, France and Russia ? 

7. What are the principal productions of the Torrid Zone ? 

8. What natural peculiarities distinguish the Geography of the 
Western from that of the Eastern Continenl i 

9. What two motions has the earth, and what do they respect- 
ively cause ? 

10. What is the difference between a savage and a tvoilhed 
nation ? 
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Leisure, 
Bureau, 
Relieve, 
Business, 
Wednesday, 



V/ORDS IN SPELLING. 

TenemeDt, Conscieoce, 

Jealousy, Malicious, 

Deceitful, SieYe, 

Guile, Erysipelas, 

Eligible, Scholar, 



Peaceable, 

Sheriff, 
Satan, 
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TABLE G. 

Rthting to the organization of School Cohhittecs, 
the eeveral cities of Manachmettt, tn 1851, 



ill 
111 



Boston, - - - - 
Lowell, - - - - 

Salem,- - - - - 

Roxbury, - - - 
Charlestown,- - 
New Bedford, '- 
Cambridge, - - 

Lynn, 

Worcester,- - - 
Newburyport, - 



17.1 
3.3 



AyeragB,. ..." ■ 4.7 



From the above, it will be seen, that, while the mean numliei of 
teachers under the supervision of each member of the Committee, 
in the 10 cities of the State, is four and seven*tenihs, in Lowell, 
the average numberto each, is over 17. This arises from the &ct, 
that while, nominally, our School Committee consists of 15 mem- 
bers, the actual and proper duties of a Superintending Committee 
are vested in nx persons. 

By a reference to the above Table, it will be noticed, that of the 
10 cities in Massachusetts, in five, the Mayor, and in three others, 
the Mayor and President of the Common Council are members of 
the School Committee ex qfikiis. 

The evident design of this arrangement is, to afford a direct and 



OomnilUa (34) of Bof ton, chHea bf tha Wii 
«,<' ud ian char;a of lbs 99 OraDiDBi Sohaol 
It umiallj (In JnwT} tba "Ptimtj On 



imdgntwd Uiil Ihs memben of Ihii Piimi 
l<DanUj vemufl in offlcg ftov jauij milu 



wlUi Iha two High Bchaati. 
u,"— BOW ognlnliic at T» 
[Dttmadiata Bcboola. Ilia 
n rrom all parti of lb* alt j 
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convenient communication between the School Committee and the 
City Government. 

In Lowell, the Mayor and Aldermen^ constituting 9 persons, are 
members ex qfficiis ; and thus compose a majority of the Board. 
The six members elected by the wards, are made by the regula- 
tions a Sub' Committee^ dXidi are charged with all the visitorial duties 
of the School Committee, as defined by law. Yet in the appoint- 
ment of teachers, adoption of school books, and introduction of 
rules and regulations for the schools, thay have only a recommend- 
atory power, the final action being reserved to the whole board. 
Lowell is the only city, where the powers of the acting School 
Committee are thus limited and controlled. 



SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 



High School, — Principal, 
Female Department, 
Three Male Assistants, each, 
Female Assistant, 
Teacher of Penmanship, &c.. 
Teacher of Music, with Piano, 



Ten Grammar Schools, — Principals, each. 
Twenty-eight Female Assistants, each, 
Five Writing-Masters, each, - 
Teacher of Music, with Piano, 



$1,100 per 
. 600 
. 800 
. 350 

- 700 

- 160 



800 
225 
600 
800 



Three Intermediate Schools, — Principals, each, 300 
Three Assistants, each, .... 200 



Forty-six Primary Schools,— each Teacher, - 250 
Whole amount of Salaries for the year, . . . . 



annum. 

c 



$5,310 



18,100 



1,500 

11,500 

$36,410 
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High School. — J. S. Russell, Teacher of Mathematics, 

Jona. Kimball, Teacher of Languages, 
E. W. Young, Teacher of Natural Sciences. 
C. H. Farnsworth, Teacher of Penmanship and 

Book-Keeping, 
I. N. Metcalf, Teacher of Vocal Music, 
Mary F. Morgan, Assistant in the Female Depart- 
ment 
£dson School. — ^A. A. Morgan, S. E. Boyden, and A. C. Morgan, 

Assistants, 
A. B. Wilcox, Writing Master. 
Hancock School. — J. M. Fletcher, M. £. Pike, and E. A. Warren, 

Assistants, 
J. B. Giles, Writing Master. 
Washington School. — T. Hay ward, J. Ordway, and J. C, Ward, 

Assistants, 
A. B. Wilcox, Writing Master. 
Fbanklin School. — E. T. Wright, E. J. Butterfield, and M. E. 

Colcord, Assistants, 
J. M. McCoy, Writing Master. 
Mann School. — S. E. Tapley, E. A. D. Tapley, and J. Dow, 

Assistants, 
J. Coggswell, Writing Master. 
Adams School. — S. A. Weiherbee, S. P. Wetherbee, and S. S. 

Bridge, Assistants, 
J. B. Giles, Writing Master. 
Moody School. — O. P. Eastman, L. M. Yaile, and L. A. Robbins, 

Assistants, 
W. C. Spalding, Writing Master. 
Grben School. — M. E. Wight, S. Toppan, and M. Bedlow, 

Assistants, 
J. M. McCoy,'Writing Master. 
CoLBURN School. — E. Clement, M. E. Fletcher, and M. P. Norton, 

Assistants, 
W. C. Spalding, Writing Master. 
Varnuk School. — E. Calef, Assistant. 

J. Coggswell, Writing Master, 
I. N. Metcalf, Teacher of Music, in all the 
Grammar Schools. 
Intxrmsdiatb School, No. 1. — S. A. Legate, Assistant, 

" 2.— L. A. Bartlett ** 
«' 3.— J. A. Edwards, '' 
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ERRATA. 

Vnpe 5, tible, 1837, 4th colnmn, for 20, read 23 ; 5th col., for 19, read 27. 1845, 5th col., for 
6, read 19, 8i!) col., tor VX read 20. 184G, 2d rol.,for 12, read ll;5lh col. etc., for "15, 15.5, 15" 
rend 17, IG, 10 ; Isi col., for 1748, read 1648 ; 5ih col., bottom, lor 18, read 20. 23d page, lOtb 
lirip, after "wl)irh," read '-it." 28th page, 13th line, before "young," read "the." 43d page, 
IGth line, after "aino," road "with one exception." 52d page, 25th line, before "for," read *'!« 
the same ptudie!»." 4f)ih page, 12th line, alter "Green," add "and Colhurn ;" 18th line, for 
S23, read 24 ; 27th liufi, for "number,^ reud "per centage." 59th page, table, last col., spelling! 
for G3, read 93; i^ame col., Latin, ibr 39, read 36. 00th page, 13th line, for "table," rata 
«*tables " Glrii page, 8th lino, for 37, reud 36. 6Gth page, 32d line, for "enquires," read "•»• 
quiricp." 7Nt page, 19Lh line, after "year," reud "in the High and Grammar richoole." 84th 
page. 1st table, IbCO, 2d col., for 36.021, read 36.U20 ; 2d table, last col., bottom, for 148, read 
184 ; 1851, 10th col., for 8732, read 9078 ; 11th col., for 5,672, read 5,692 ; 12th col., for 4,347, 
read 4309. 85! h page, 1839, 9lh col., for 351, read 451 ,• lllh col., for 770, read 870. J844, 6tk 
col., for 2872, read 2972 J Gth col., GI3, read 713; 8th col., for 1385, read 1484. 1845,5th coL, 
for 2><64, read 2b03 ; Uih col., for 591, read 611 : last col., for 120l, read 1221. 1849, last coU, 
for 1487, reud 1481. BClh page, table, 1837, 3d col, for 1186, read 1187. 90th page» 1846, 7tk 
col., for 16 read 6. 9M page, 23d lino, lor "an>," read "my." 92d page, 3oth line, aftfC 
"yes," read 'Pkim.— 40 yes." 99th pnge, 27lh line, for 42, read 41. 104th page, 3d liB«» 
for "const it utinjj." read "consisting of;" 15lh line, after "Department," read— "FrinclptL" 

N. B. Allusion bus been made to table 2, 8lh page, as "uncertain." Only the last th«# 
column? (the most important) are believed to be correct and reiiuble, as far as are thed^li 
^liich are correctly taken from the school reports), except for 1851, which see at the Mim 
the Appendix, The results of the table are not used in this Report. 
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REPORT. 



On entering upon the duties of the present year, the 
School Committee found three Intermediate Schools 
in very successful operation. Two of them had been 
established nearly nine months, and the third about 
four months ; and as there were neither regulations 
adopted, nor books prescribed as yet, attention was 
early directed to this want. And while this was in 
hand another subject which had been intimately con- 
nected therewith, was also taken into consideration, — 
viz : the expediency of making an entire change in the 
character and constitution of these schools by convert- 
ing them into a grade of Schools, through which all 
pupils from the Primary to the Grammar Schools must 
pass. The Schools alluded to had been instituted for 
pupils of eight years of age and upwards belonging 
to the Primaries, who are not qualified to enter the 
Grammar Schools, being as distinct in their cpmposi- 
tion as in the character of instruction and discipline. 
Yet the introduction of an Intermediate grade of 
Schools had been suggested in the School Reports of 



former years, and especially recommended for consid- 
eration in the last year's Report Very early in the 
year, therefore, the Committee took up the considera- 
tion of the whole subject. And after a full investiga- 
tion, it is believed that no advantage can be expected 
from such a grade to compensate for the great disad- 
vantage and expense of the change, — none certainly 
which might not be as readily and as well secured in 
the present system as it is. The importance of the 
question lo the community may warrant a brief state- 
ment of fhe reasons which have actuated the Commit- 
tee. 

Let it be borne in mind, that Schools for a peculiar 
and restricted portion of the community are one thing, 
and that a grade of Schools is another ; that our In- 
teimediate Schools, so called, are, according to the 
order of the Board creating them, and as they have 
been ever successfully conducted, for a limited class 
and are not a grade of Schools. And if an intermedi- 
ate grade should be established, these would be as dis- 
tinct from such' grade of Schools as they are from the 
Grammar Schools. Nor would there be less occasion 
for them with an intermediate grade than there is 
without. 

The introduction of an intermediate grade must be 
attended with a considerable cost* to the City, and if 
attempted to be done gradually would subject our 
whole system to inconvenience and disadvantage dur- 
ing the*whole time of the transition. 

On making inquiry in other cities of the success of 

* ** Some sixty thousand dollars." — Report of Ward Committee, February 
28, 1852. 



their respective School systems, it was found that 
those which have four grades do very well and give 
good satisfaction. So too of five grades. But the 
system of three grades is believed to do quite as well. 
Public Schools may flourish well under a variety of 
systems ; and it is natural for people to think well of 
their own which they find to be successful. And 
when two systems are equally successful, or nearly so, 
it would be unwise to incur the expense and interrup- 
tion of a change without the prospect of some tiecided 
advantage. No specific advantage of an Intermediate 
grade was discovered, though the people seemed gen- 
erally satisfied with it where it exists. 

An advantage urged by some in favor of an Inter- 
mediate grade is that of extending the principle of 
division of labor. The importance of this principle is 
acknowledged, and its results present a strongly mark- 
ed feature of our present system. But there is a lim- 
it to the utility of division of labor which good me- 
chanics are careful to observe. In the Primary Schools 
instruction should be very simple and elementary. — 
The small variety of subjects pursued in them is sup- 
posed to be no greater than is pleasing and profitable 
to the mind. The effect of attempting an unremitted 
appliance to a single subject at that tender age, must 
be either unsuccessful or injurious. And if some little 
change of application be requisite for the mind's relief, 
it may well be doubted whether any further extension 
of the principle of division of labor into the Primary 
grade would be beneficial either to the teacher or pu- 
pil. 

It is urged as an advantage of a new grade that it 
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would present motive for advancement to the Primary 
pupils, — that is to say, to children under six years of 
age the time .when they might be supposed to be pre- 
pared for the Intermediate grade. It is doubted 
whether at that early age such a stimulant, if it have 
any considerable effect, would be beneficial. Such 
excitement as might task the brain and promote pre- 
cocity might be far from desirable, and at no period 
of life more dangerous. But there is another influ- 
ence not liable to such objection, and which seems 
more desirable to secure. It is the power which the 
good teacher is continually gaining over the pupil so 
long as the relation is undisturbed. The Primaiy 
teachers are observed to part with their best pupils 
reluctantly, and the pupils to manifest a degree of 
regret scarcely over-balanced by the desire to enter in- 
to a higher School. The salutary effect of this influ- 
ence is lost by a too frequent disruption of the rela- 
tion. The multiplication of grades of Schools shortens 
the term of this relation and substitutes in place of 
this salutary influence an ambition of change. It is 
worthy of consideration whether more is not gained 
by allowing the pupil to remain with a good teacher 
until seven, than by inspiring a desire of change under 
the age of six. 

Another advantage urged in favor of introducing a 
new grade of Intermediate Schools is, that it admits 
of a more extended and perfect system of classification 
of the pupils. The number of classes in our Primary 
Schools is six, and in the Grammar Schools eight, — 
making fourteen in both. And these fourteen steps 
or gradations bring the pupil in the space of about 



ten years to fitness for the High School. In a 
City where is an J[ntermediate grade the same space 
is divided into seventeei;! steps. That is to say, — 
the pupil passes through seventeen classes instead of 
fourteen as with us to reach the High School, the 
point of fitness for which is not superior to the requi- 
sitions for entrance to our High School. If it were 
thought to be a better adaptation to the ability of the 
pupil, or the convenience of the School to shorten the 
steps by increasing their number within the same 
space, it would be easy to do so. And it could be 
done equally as well without the introduction of an 
Intermediate grade of Schools eis with. It is obvious 
that the number of classes in any School may be mul- 
tiplied to any extent that the diversity of its material 
may warrant. A new plan of classification is coming 
fast into favor, — which comprehends pupils of all 
ages gathered under the same roof and general mas- 
tership ; the teachers with a suitable number of pupils 
occupying each his separate room ; and the children 
beginning the youngest at the bottom ascend, as they 
advance in age and studies, from room to room, and 
from teacher to teacher, till they arrive at the top. — 
So that classification may be carried to any degree of 
perfection independently of grades of Schools. Classes 
' may be multiplied to any desirable extent without in- 
creasing the number of Schools, and of course without 
multiplying the grades. 

The School Committee have observed with some 
anxiety the comparative rapidity with which our chil- 
dren are pressed through the period of their pupilage. 
If the introduction of a new grade would have a ten- 
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dency to retain them for a longer time in connexion 
with the Schools, it would be an argument in favor of 
Intermediate Schools. But the evil alluded to is be- 
lieved to be owing to circumstances in the character 
of a manufacturing community, the results of which 
are not to be modified by multiplying grades of Schools. 
Indeed, an Intermediate grade so far from correcting 
the evil might enhance it. It is demonstrable that 
fewer pupils from the Primary would reach the Gram- 
mar School — fewer the High School. 

Having therefore not discovered any specific ad- 
vantage from the introduction of an Intermediate 
grade of Schools which may not as well be derived 
from our system as it is, without incurring the incon- 
venience and expense which the change must involve, 
the Committee have conducted the Intermediate 
Schools, so called, on the same general principle as 
that on which they were established and conducted 
by the Board of the previous year — and have adopted 
such rules for their regulation, as were deemed suita- 
ble to their character. 

The attention of the Committee was early directed 
to the revision of the course of studies for the High 
School, in connection with annual admissions to the 
same ; the subject having been agitated from time to 
time, during several years past, and some fifteen pages 
of the Eeport of the School Committee of last year 
having been devoted to argument in favor of the 
change. After an early and mature deliberation of 
the question, the Committee determined that the reg- 
ular examination of pupils for admission to the Hifi^h 
School be held annually during the last week in the 



term ending in July, and that the course of studies 
be as follows, viz. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 

MALE. DEPARTMENT. 

/ Ift Term, Eng, Grammar &; Parsing, Pliysiolojv, Arithmetic. 

1st year, ? 9(1 " *' " '* »« & Gen. Hist. Arithmetic. 

(3d " Natural Philusophy, General ilidtuiy, Algulira. 

( 1st Term, '» *« Useful Art-. •' 

2d year, ^ 2d '* Chemistry, U-. Ann, Niit. Hist. " 

(3d " " Natural HiRiory, Geometry. 



1 ft Term, Astronomy, Physic iMioography, " 

" Political Ei:onomy, Trigonometry 

" Intellectual Philosophy, Rhetoric, Surveying or Review. 



/ l!»t Te 

r, ) -^d « 

(3d « 



N. B. — Reading, Spelling, Declamation, Composition, Writing, 
Music and Book-keeping through the course. 

FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

ilst Term, English Grammar, Physiology, Arilhmetic. 

9d *t " •' General History, '' 

31 " Natural Philosophy, " " Al«:ehra. 

(IstTerm, " «* French and Nat. Hist. " 

2d year, ) 2il " Chemistry- •* " " *• 



K (t (( (( It 



Geometry. 



SIst Term, Astronomy, French Rending principnlly, " 

■id " *• Rlietorio. crit.si'y Eng. L'lii. Trigonometry. 

3d " Intellectual Philosophy, Phys., Geog. and Rhetoric, Review. 

N. B. — Composition regularly through the course, &c. 

CLASSICAL COURSE IN BOTH DEPARTMENTS. 

1st Term, Latin Lessons. \ ( Ist Term, Cwsar, 



SI St Term, Latin Lessons. \ r Ist Term, Ciesar, ) 

9d ♦* " Reader. •> 2d .vear, } 2(1 " '♦ > 

3d " «t ij > ' (31 " Virgil and Gr. Gram. ) 

( 1st Term, Vir. and Gr. Gram. ) / 1st Term, Cicero & Gr. Reader, ) 

3J year, J-3d " " Gr. Reader. > 4th year, ? 3d *' ♦• •* *• > 

<3d " « « " > (3d " Review. ) 

N. B. — Occasional exercises in writing Latin and Greek. 

And that the Ward Committee may act on extraor- 
dinary cases of application, and under such rules as 
they may adopt, may examine for admission to ad- 
vanced standing in the School ; it being understood 
that no applicant for special examination, is to be ad- 
mitted unless found to be well prepared to enter some 
class of the School, and to go on with said class in 
the course of studies prescribed. 

Accordingly, on twenty-ninth of July, the first an- 
nual examination for admission to the High School 
was held, and from 137 examined, 122 were admitted; 
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and at the commencement of the following term, the 
course was enteried upon by the newly admitted class. 
The other members of the School were put upon the 
new course, with only such accommodation as circum- 
stances seemed to require. The effect of the w^hole 
change has thus far been very satisfactory. The Com- 
mittee made arrangements whereby several have been 
examined for admission, at times convenient to them- 
selves. But of seven examined at different times 
since the regular examination, only three were found 
qualified for admission, and these were admitted ac- 
cordingly. It is believed that arrangement for one 
regular examination for the year will be found ac- 
ceptable; since persons really qualified can be exam- 
ined and admitted on special examination, at any 
time — going on in such class as they are found fitted 
to enter. It is not intended, however, to encourage 
pupils, in ordinary cases, in the Qrammar Schools, to 
present themselves for special examination. 

The revision of studies was extended to the other 
grades of Schools. In the Primary Schools, the range 
of studies had become unreasonably extended. Be- 
sides what had been deemed by the wisdom and ex- 
perience of past ages, to be elementary and needfully 
initiative to the studies of the higher grade, — such 
as learning the alphabet, combination of letters, easy 
reading, spelling, telling the meaning of easy words, 
punctuation, abbreviations, numbers, figures, multi- 
plication-table, and the beginning of arithmetic, there 
had crept into these Schools, exercises on abstruse 
subjects of natural philosophy, entirely unsuitcd to 
the age and capacity of children under seven years of 
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age. Questions relative to the animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms, the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
navigation, composition, speaking, &c., were consid- 
ered improper for the Primary School ; as being too 
difficult for the minds of the children ; as being likely 
to divert the attention from the needful and proper 
subjects ; as being likely, if understood, to induce 
and promote precocity. If the more important sub- 
jects are as much as they, in their circumstances, can 
safely and successfully learn, then the multiplying of 
studies must either divert attention from those, or else 
overburden the mind and injure the health. There 
is a strong tendency to increase the subjects of study 
in the Common Schools. Because a science is im- 
portant in itself^ is not reason sufficient for its in- 
troduction into the Public Schools. There are topics 
appropriate to childhood, and there are things of 
truth and importance, which it is better for children 
not to know. 

It was thought that Geography might be dispensed 
with in the Primary School ; not but that it is impor- 
tant, but because of the greater urgency of other more 
appropriate studies, because Geography is so directly 
and intimately connected with the theory of the heav- 
enly bodies and other abstruse subjects, and because 
it is believed that it may be quite as advantageously 
commenced after leaving the Primary School. 

There are in most of the Primary School-rooms, 
charts for the exercise of the vocal organs, which the 
Committee have disused, because it was thought to 
be a subject more appropriate to teachers, and to pu- 
pils of a somewhat advanced stage. The great impor- 
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tance of distinct articulation, and of the purity of 
vocal sounds, is fully appreciated. But it is thought 
that young children must learn these things chiefly 
by imitation, especially of the teachers in their com- 
mon and habitual pronunciation. If the Primary 
teachers could be fully prepared by exercises on the 
chart to practice an habitual correctness of pronun- 
ciation, their pupils would receive in that way all 
that is necessary till sufficiently matured to use the 
chart to advantage. 

The Committee are convinced of the importance of 
studying the elements of science, each pupil from 
one text book. In case one Grammar is studied in 
one class, and another by the same pupil in a more ad- 
vanced class, a degree of confusion is produced in the 
mind of the pupil, by different arrangement of the 
rudiments, which would be avoided by beginning with 
the same text book to which the pupil might adhere 
so long as lie needs a text book in pursuing the study. 
It was on this account, that on revising the Grammar 
School studies, when more than one elementary book 
in the same branch was used by the same pupil in dif- 
ferent stages of advancement, that which was deemed 
the less appropriate has been rejected. 

The subject of Writing, and the mode of teaching 
it in our system, has come under revision the past 
year. It is not common for Writing to be taught in 
Public Schools as in the Lowell Schools by Professors 
in that department, and in separate rooms appropria- 
ted exclusively to that branch of instruction. In 
most of City Schools elsewhere the Writing is taught 
in the common school rooms by the teachers of the 
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other branches. Two or three hours in the week are 
given to the exercise ; copies engraved on copper-plate 
are used and the teachers are mostly females. That 
good writers may be thus produced is not doubted. — 
Some pupils will learn to write under any tolerable 
circumstances; — and some persons will teach success- 
fully under circumstances of disadvantage. But Wri- 
ting is an art, both as to the execution and the teach- 
ing of it. And other things equal, he who is in the 
constant practice of w'riting will write better, and he 
who is in the constant practice of teaching Writing 
will teach it the better. There may be exceptions. 
But this is the general rule. Pupils learn better from 
written copies than from engraved. Arm answers to 
arm and muscle to muscle in teacher and pupil. The 
best Writing, and that which should be learned, is 
produced by an easy action of the arm ; and the imi- 
tation of results thus produced will best secure like 
results. Our present system contemplates time for 
the Teacher to write copies for the pupils. If it be 
objected that the pupil has not sufficient time allow- 
ed him for the exercise in Writing, there are several 
things to be considered. There is of school time but 
thirty hours in a week, and there are a certain num- 
ber of branches that must receive a due share of atten- 
tion. The whole time, therefore, should be distribu- 
ted in suitable proportion to the several departments 
of learning which demand attention. If one subject 
have an undue share of the time the others suiFer. — 
A well-balanced system contemplates a right distribu- 
tion of the time, and this is necessary to the best and 
most judicious progress of the pupil. In our Gram- 
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mar Schools there is given on an average about one 
hour to Writing per week, to about eighty or a hun- 
dred minutes to recitations in Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, &c., severally. There is no doubt but the 
pupils might be advanced in Writing faster by allow- 
ing an hour every day to Writing. But this is more 
time than the pupil can have for Writing without 
trenching upon the time of other school duties. If 
his Writing fares better, his Arithmetic suffers in pro- 
portion. It is believed that our present system allows 
the pupil about a due proportion of time for Writing, 
that the proficiency in Writing will ordinarily be found 
to correspond with that in Arithmetic,. Grammar, &c., 
and that the pupil who shall have passed through the 
usual term of connexion with the Grammar Schools 
will have acquired a very decent handwriting. In a 
Public School system a nice discrimination should be 
used as to what branches should be introduced, and 
such distribution of the time per week as to carry them 
all along together as fast as the time will allow. If 
a parent wishes to perfect his child more rapidly in 
Writing, or any other branch, it is better for him to 
furnish private lessons in the case than to disturb the 
proportionate distribution of time to studies in the 
public system. 

The expense of our Writing Department has been 
under consideration. With a given number of pupils 
to be taught in a given number of branches in a given 
amount of time, the appropriation of a particular de- 
partment to a particular teacher is not to be consider- 
ed an additional expense, provided his work does not 
interfere unreasonably with that of the other teachers, 
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and arrangements be so made that all the teachers can 
apply themselves advantageously with a view to the 
proposed result. Our Writing is done in a separate 
room, whither the pupils are withdrawn by classes, 
leaving in the common rooms always a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils to occupy the teachers therein advanta- 
geously. There is some loss of time in passing into 
the writing-room, — say about a minute and a half, 
and as much in returning. But, then, the pupil on 
coming to his writing-seat finds every thing in perfect 
readiness to commence Writing instantly. His man- 
uscript book open, his copy set, his ink in readiness, 
his pen prepared, and pen-wiper laid by its side. Is 
not nearly as much time required when the Writing 
is done in the large room for clearing away the study- 
books, finding the writing-book and putting it in 
place, looking up the copy-book, setling what is to be 
written, getting the ink ready and the pen, and when 
the exercise is over putting them all away and resum- 
ing the study-books, &c. 1 If it is important that a 
system should economize the teacher's time, much 
more that of the pupils who are as fifty to one in com- 
parison of numbers. But our Writing-masters have 
enough to occupy the whole time of school hours. — 
Each with the care of about four hundred pupils in 
classes of a convenient size, setting the copies, getting 
every thing in perfect readiness beforehand for each 
pupil to begin writing immediately when the class 
comes into the room, and taking care of every thing 
when the class leaves, enables the faithful teacher to 
employ his whole school time advantageously. Mean- 
while the other teachers are supposed to be discharg- 
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ing their duties to equal advantage. With so much 
to be done in so much time, and we work all our 
teachers to advantage in the doing of it, then, the 
salaries of Writing teachers are not to be considered 
as an additional expense. For if the Writing were to 
be done in the common room, and taught by the 
teachers therein, these teachers spend no more time in 
the service of the city than before. Just the time 
which they spend in teaching Writing is withdrawn 
from other departments which departments of instruc- 
tion must thereby suffer, or else an additional number 
of teachers equal to the corps of Writing teachers 
must be employed. If three hours a week were given 
to Writing, though pupils must be supposed to im- 
prove in Writing faster, it is very obvious that it would 
be giving to this branch a disproportionate share of 
time. 

Singing, though deemed important in the Schools, 
has been thought to receive a larger portion of time 
than its comparative importance in this stage and 
mode of instruction warrants. In most of the Gram- 
mar Schools the Writing has but fifty minutes per 
week, while the pupils are engaged in Singing ex- 
ercises an hour. It was also considered that the 
Singing, as now taught, unlike all the other de- 
partments of instruction in our Schools, occasions for 
the time an entire suspension of all the other func- 
tions of the School, as well in respect to teachers 
as pupils ; and these exercises coming upon the 
several Schools at different times, enhances the in- 
convenience of the interruption thus occasioned in 
the regular routine of exercises. On these grounds, 
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the Board adopted a Resolution abridging the time of 
Singing to thirty minutes, with a view to increasing 
the time of Writing to the same amount. 

By the resignation of Miss Sawyer, as Principal of 
the Female Department of the High School, an op- 
portunity was presented to revise the organization of 
the School, with a view to harmonize the relations of 
the two departments. After mature deliberation, it 
was determined to place the whole School under the 
administration of one Principal ; and the Principal of 
the Male Department was appointed to the place. — 
Mr. Jonathan Kimball was elected a Sub-Principal 
of the School, in charge of the Female Department 
The importance of instruction by male teachers, es- 
pecially in th^ higher branches, was very strongly 
upon the nrinds of the Committee, and has been found 
to accord the sentiment of the community. 

The improved organization of the High School, An- 
nual Examinations, course of studies, &c., seemed to 
call for a revision of the Rules, &c. Accordingly a 
very neat and corrected edition has been printed for 
the use of the Committee, and others concerned. — 
From the beginning of our municipal organization, the 
School Committee, thinking that the interests of the 
Public Schools require the exclusive occupancy of 
their rooms, and being pressed with very urgent ap- 
plications for permission to allow them to be occupied 
by Sunday Schools, promptly shielded their steadfast 
refusal under a general rule that the Public School 
rooms should not be used for any other purposes. — 
In process of time, however, the city finding it con- 
venient to use some of the Primary School rooms for 
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Ward purposes, tlie rule became modified so as to 
read that these rooms should not be let for other pur- 
poses. Circumstances during the present year having 
brought this subject strongly before the minds of the 
Committee, and of the community generally, it will be 
observed that the rule, as since revised, now reads, — 
"Rooms occupied by the Public Schools shall in no 
case be let, or used for private schools, or for other pur- 
poses." The Public Schools being a State institution, 
the above rule is founded as well in a just considera- 
tion of the rights and interests of these schools, as on 
the Statute Laws of the Commonwealth, and the decis- 
ions of her judicial tribunals. The following corres- 
pondence will put the subject in its true light : — 

Hon. TAPPAN WENTWORTH,— 

Dear Sir : — Will you favor me with your opinion, as a law- 
yer, on the following questions, viz : — 

Has the School Committee a right to put a Public School Room 
to any other use than that of the Public Schools ? 

Has the City Government a right to allow a Sunday School, or 
any other School, not properly under the supervision of the School 
Committee, to be kept in a room appropriated to the use of a Public 
School ? 

I have the honor to remain, 

Very respectfully. 

Your friend and servant, 

THEODORE EDSON. 



Lowell, December 24th, 1852. 
Dear Sir : — Your letter asking for an opinion upon the pow- 
er of the School Committee, and the City Government, in regard 
to the use and management of the School-houses in the City was 
duly received, and I will, in answer to your inquiries, state what I 
consider to be law, applicable thereto. 
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First, — Has the School Committee a right to put a Public School 
House to any other use than that of the Public Schools ? 

The power of the School Committee is derived from the Statutes, 
and their control over the School-houses extends to the keeping 
them in good order, providing fuel, and every thing necessary 
therein, for the convenience of the scholars. They have no power 
to dispose of the houses for any purpose, either by lease or other- 
wise, nor to appropriate them to any purpose, nor to suffer them 
to be used for any purpose, save only for the Public Schools. And 
when a School-house is no longer required by the City for the use 
of the Public Schools, the superintendance of the School Commit- 
tee over the building ceases. 

Second, — Has the City Government a right to allow a Sunday 
School, or any other School, not under the proper supervision of 
the School Committee, to be kept in a room appropriated to the 
use of and occupied by a Public School ? 

The City Government has the general control of the property 
belonging to the City, including School-houses ; and the City is 
compelled to make provision for the Schools designated by law. 
But it cannot by law make any provision for a Sunday School, or 
any other School, not legally under the supervision of the School 
Committee. Undoubtedly the City Government might lease a 
building belonging to the City, and not occupied by a Public School, 
for the use of such a School as you allude to ; but to allow such a 
School to be kept in a room appropriated to, and used by a Public 
School, would be contrary to the manifest intent of the law. 

The power of the City Government, and the power of the School 
Committee, over the subject referred to, is a trust-power conferred 
upon them by law for specific purposes, and is only rightly exer- 
cised when it is confined to the purposes designated by the Statutes 
of the Commonwealth, relating to the Public Schools. With no 
other Schools have the officers of the City, in their official capaci- 
ty, any connexion ; and any act of theirs appropriating the Public 
School Rooms to any other use, other than for such Schools as the 
law designates, is clearly illegal. 

With much respect. 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed.) TAPPAN WENTWORTH. 

Rev. Theodore Edson, D. D., Lowell. 
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The Soman Catholics have, during the past year, 
set up a School of girls for the particular benefit of 
their own religious persuasion ; not on the ground of 
giving a better education in the common branches 
taught in our Public Schools, but with a view to sup- 
plying the deficiency of religious instruction. 

Although it be the privilege of the people, or any 
portion of them, to educate their own children, yet 
we take it to be the duty of the State to see that all 
children be educated, in a degree, upon the common 
basis. We do not see how the State can transfer en- 
tirely its responsibility, or fail to retain a general over- 
sight of this matter. Children under fourteen cannot 
be employed by chartered corporations, without a 
quarter's schooling annually, such as the State deems 
competent. 

The Committee would respectfully suggest for the 
consideration of parents, and the deliberations of a 
future Board, whether we have not too much of Vaca- 
tion. Is not the Summer Vacation of six weeks longer 
than is requisite for the health of the pupils, the con- 
venience of parents, or the economy of the City 1 It 
should be remembered that not all, nor nearly all, the 
pupils leave the City at that time ; and that those 
who remain, have the greater claim to be cared for by 
those who manage our City Institutions. Is it con- 
ducive to health, or morals, to shut these pupils out 
of our convenient and comfortable School-rooms, and 
in a manner to turn them loose for that length of 
time ] It is not always easy for the parents to find 
occupation for them as healthful, and as unobjection- 
able as that of the School. Is it a good arrangement, 
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on the score of civic economy, to have, at least, twen- 
ty-five hundred pupils, of all ages, six weeks in the 
City without employment ? It is observed, that more 
injury is done to our School-rooms in Vacation time, 
than in all the rest of the year. No doubt that other 
vacation mischiefs bear an equal ratio to those of term 
time. They who may have occasion to travel in 
summer ; they who are able to take their children to 
watering-places for pleasure, and they whose health 
requires the sea-air, or other changes, are not depen- 
dant on Vacations at all, for carrying out their plans ; 
whilst a large and respectable body of our people are 
dependant upon the Schools, more or less, for a health- 
ful and orderly position and engagement for their 
children. 

For many years at the commencement of our pres- 
ent system of Schools, we had but about four weeks 
of Vacation in the year. We have now about thir- 
teen. Thus have we deducted nine weeks, annually, 
from the time of schooling. Nine weeks of schooling 
is a considerable deduction on the one hand ! Can 
we show a correspondent gain on the other ? 

From time immemorial, our New England Schools 
have been suspended on Saturday afternoon. It is 
easy to see that, in most families, that time is needed 
by way of preparing for Sunday. But it is not so easy 
to see why Wednesday afternoon should be given as 
a half holiday. Besides the serious interruption pf 
the routine of School exercises, it amounts, in a year, 
to a deduction of three weeks from the time of public 
schooling. What compensation can be shown for this 
loss ? Are our children more healthy, more orderly, 
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SEWALL 6. MACK, Chairman. 
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In Tetiring from the duties of the present year, the 
School Committee would express their satisfaction 
with the system on which our Public Schools are con- 
ducted, and the general good condition in which they 
are able to leave those Schools, to those who are elect- 
ed to superintend them. The people of Lowell have 
reason to congratulate themsdves on the efficiency and 
industry of the Teachers, and the advancement of the 
pupils. With a changing population, and a pupilage 
generally younger than is found in schools of the same 
rank in other cities, the results are highly creditable to 
those who ghre instruction here» and, we believe, we 
shall suffer no disadvantage by any comparison which 
^an justly be nmdei 

During the year, soine itnprovements have been 
made, but no radical changes have taken place. The 
aim of the Committee has been, rather to improve and 
render perfect the old system, than to introduce a new 
one. The most important change is in 

THE 1?VlHTfNG BlSPAltTliE!^. 

Your Conmiittee found, on entering u|K>n their duties, 
B Writng system Ivhkli had been in opecadkm fevertd 
years, but which had never been adopted by oditt 



cities. It had been discussed by previous Committees, 
and its merits defended, and its defects pointed out 
Early in the year, the attention of the present Board 
was called to the subject, and a sub-Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter and report thereon. 
Guided by the investigations of a former Board, and 
availing themselves of the benefits of an able "Report 
presented last year, the examination was commenced. 
It was soon found that our own system differed mate- 
rially from that adopted in other large cities of New 
England, and that while our own system had some 
advantages, it also had serious defects. A Beport was 
prepared, printed and circulated. The great and ob- 
vious advantages of a change were set forth, and the 
whole subject publicly and privately discussed, and 
after full, careful and deliberate investigation, changes 
were made, as expressed in the following Kesoln- 
tions : — 

Whereas, — With the assistance of Engraved Copies, tibe labor of 
teaching Writing in oar Grammar Schools conld be performed by two 
persons as easily, and for more profitably, than hjjhe, as at pnMOBt; 
Therefore, 

Retolved,'^ 1. That from the beginning of the next tenn, Sn(p»T- 
ed Copies be used in our Grammar Schools. 

2. That the Ward Committee be instructed to proonre Engrayed 
Copies, and to make a selection of teachers, and to report to this 
Board for confirmation. 

8. That the Ward Committee be instructed to nse all neoessaiy 
means to render this change eflfeotoal, 

4. That the plan proposed in the late Report on Writing in onr 
Public SchoolB, (for which this is a sabstitate) be adopted in two of 
our Grammar Schools, which may be selected by the Ward Oommib- 
tee, as being best adapted to snch an experiment; and tiiat said Waid 
Committee be instancted to oany oat the plan to the extent herein 
stated. 
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The Edson and Hancock Schools were selected for 
this experiment Engraved Copies were furnished, 
and Messrs. Coggswell and Giles were elected as 
teachers of Penmanship under the amended system. 

The motives which induced the Committee to make 
this change were as follows : — 

1. The obvious necessity of a uniform system of Pen- 
manship throughout all the Grammar Schools in the 
city. Our population is a fluctuating and changing 
one. Families reside in one Ward to^ay, and in 
another Ward to-morrow. Children will be in one 
School this week, and transferred to another next 
week. Under the old system, one teacher of Penman- 
ship was connected with two Schools in the same lo- 
cality. Each one had his own system, and style, and 
to them he adhered under all circumstances. There 
was no uniform style, and each teacher carried out his 
own views on the subject. Consequently the scholars 
made no such improvement as they might have done 
under some other arrangement It was found that a 
scholar would attend the Edson School one term, and 
take lessons in Penmanship under one teacher ; soon 
he would remove into another section and become a 
pupil in the Moody School, where he would receive 
instruction from another teacher in Penmanship, and 
the style which he had secured at the Edson School 
would be broken up, and he would be forced into 
another ; a subsequent removal would repeat the pro- 
cess to the great disadvantage of the pupil. The ar- 
gument which would be used in favor of a uniform 
set of text books in Schools of the same rank, would 
apply with equal or greater force to a uniform isystem 
of copies for children learning to write ; and the dis- 



advantages and inconveniences which would follow 
from allowing each teacher to select his own text 
books, according to his own judgment or caprice, do 
follow from allowing each Writing teacher to give his 
own style to pupils of both sexes and different ages. 
By the substitution of engraved for written copies, the 
radical defect of the old system was removed, and a 
uniform system has been secured in all the Schools. 

2. The advantage of engraved over written copies^ 
The copy is set for imitation. The pupil is instructed 
to follow it closely. A perfect pattern can be imita^ 
ted more easily than an imperfect one, and as engiav- 
ed copies are more perfect, and are executed with mora 
care than those which are written in the huny of 
school hours, it follows that the pupil will make more 
proficiency when using them, than when following the 
uncertain movements of the pen. It was found in 
the examination that persons setting copies did not 
ordinarily make the same letter alike in two cases ; 
that loops and turns were of different lengths and 
spaces, puzzling the learner and preventing his pro- 
ficiency. It was found on comparing our own Schools 
with others, that those cities using engraved copes, 
produced better specunens of Penmanship than our 
own, where written copies were used exclusively, and 
the conviction was irresistible that a system of engrav- 
ed copies could most profitably be introduced hero. 

3. It was found that with engraved copies, Mw 
teachers could perform the work formerly done hyfio^ 
without any alteration of school houses, and without 
any increase of expense, except a trifiing sum which 
will be mentioned hereafter. Thus the sum paid for 
salaries could be reduced one thousand nine, hun- 



The Comiiuttm wcn&. awai^e that ql fiiw.limdr«d^.W 
a &w thousand dollars should not be set agyiiMfc Ik 
laciasuw. of ffseeA utUity., £duQatwiu4 advfwt^ges 
avenot ta be meaiwed bi^.goM and AUyeir».w4t 
any retnenotimfittt' whidi impairs the Sqhool ^systieni,. 
proves, a most unprofitable speculaHopu Bujt if A. 
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instructed ixl do. all in their powser ^xeodet the friat 
a &ir. one. Tha beneficial ree«ks, hane moBB. than 
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ftd^ Thp short experienca hQBe^and.4iiftgieater»)e» 
jtori^ioe of other citias^ teaches 4hat .writing oouliihA 
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introduced into all the Schools with great benefit, 
which will be seen, if we consider the following propo- 
sitionB : — 

1. The Grammar master has a control over his 
scholars which a Writing teacher, who has a class 
twenty or thirty minutes a day, is unable to secure. — 
It is no disparagement to the excellent teachers in 
Writing, to say that the government in the writing- 
room cannot equal that in the school-room. The 
children rOsh from the school-room, and in haste take 
their places for Writing, and the time expires before 
the teacher is able to bring a rigid discipline into ex- 
ercise. Hence it has been found in years past, that an 
essential element in real progress, good government, 
has been wanting. And this has been the result, not 
so much of any inefficiency on the p^rt of the teacher, 
as a radical defect in the system. 

The Committee of 1852, as well as the present 
Board, found this to be the feeling of all the teachers 
and Committees of the cities around us. The Com- 
mittee of 1852, says : — *^ But one opinion was express- 
ed by any of the teachers in Boston, or Lynn, with 
whom your Committee had an interview, with resard 
to their particular mode of teaching wkting, ^ 
was, that they were fully satisfied, and desired no 
diange." 

To this statement they subjoin a letter from Prof. 
S. 8. Green, Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Providence, R I., in which he says : — '^ We do not 
employ Writing-masters, but make eacb master respon- 
sible for the Penmanship of his own School. All 
write at the same time, in a large hall, or principal 
room, where each has a seat of his own. We do not 



aebbttplii^ tke %ii^ett results, but I Ma better is 
fied than I should be td bttve a separate WritiDg-mas-» 
ter, because the master who has gained the coutrol of 
a School can better direct and control the habits of 
pupils, than one who comes in occasionally for a spe^ 
oific purpose. Ordinarily, with good copies, sufficient 
instruction in the ait can be given by any competent 
teacher.'* 

This seems to be sound reasoning, and corresponds 
wiUi the experience of the past few months in our owtl 
Schools. Writing has been attended to on Wednes-^ 
days and Saturdays, near the dosei of the school. — ' 
The Grammar-master and his assistants haye laid aside 
all other studies, and all the discipline, government, 
and enei^ of • the School have been brought into r^ 
quisition. The pupils have been reined up by an 
authority which cannot be exercised in the Writingw 
room to the same habits which prevail in the other 
recitations, and consequently the progress made has 
been more rapid and satis&ctory, and the Committee 
believe that an examinatiou only, is needed to estab- 
lish the vast superiofity of this mode of instruction in* 
Penmanship over that which has been in operation* 
among ua&r nearly twenty years past 

2. No inroads are made upon the airangements of 
the school by the plan which has been made the sub- 
ject of experiment Formerly, classes were seen to 
leave their aeats every half hour, and pass out to the 
Writing-room, and soon letnm again, disturbing the 
whole scho<d. in eadk case. Sometimes this made se-> 
rious interference with the plans of the master, and, in • 
some cases, made appeals to the School Committee 
neoessary, to setde points of diftvence; The mastev 
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found the Writing-room a serious hindrance to the 
general perfectness of his arrangements. Under the 
experiment this has been avoided. The pupils have 
all written at once, and under the eye of the principal, 
and the masters, into whose Schools it has been intro- 
duced, speak in the highest terms of this particular' 
result of the changes mada That it brings more Ifr- 
bor on the Grrammar-master is not denied, but it is 
the opinion of those who have carefully examined tiie 
subject, that this is more than counterbalanced by ike 
fireedom from the constant and serious interrapfciQna 
made by the calls to the Writing^room. Persons who* 
have visited our Grammar Schools with any considerp 
able frequency, know how serious the evil, now so 
easily remedied, has been, and how constantly it haa 
been made a source of complaint Here it is entirely 
obviated, by the sacrifice of an hour each week, whidL 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, is given to a genecal 
Writing exercise. 

S. The expense in Writing is greatly reduoedw-r 
Again, it is remarked that this is the lowest consider^ 
ation ; and yet when it is remembered that many of 
our tax-payers are poor men, it behooms those in of? 
fice to make those taxes as light as possible, and if a 
reduction can be made in this particular, it should be 
done The Committee enter into no calculation oa 
this point, but leave this branch of the matter as too 
obvious to need remark. The salaries of severaljWrih 
ing teachers, the rent and virarming of several xooms^ 
are set against the trifling expenditure fi)r slips, and 
• the inconsiderable alteration of seats. 

The Committee have not come to these condusionB 
without much examination and case. In the dis- 
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charge of their duties, they have visited other cities, 
and compared other sysl^ms with our own. In a 
Beport presented by the Ward Committee to the fiiU 
Board in April last, the former body say : — ' 

'* They have visited Boston, Salem and Lawrence, 
and have obtained information from Boxbury, Cam- 
bridge, Charlestpwn and Marblehead. In Boston, 
tbey first visited the Quincy School, composed of boys, 
under the charge of C. R Valentine, Esq., and four- 
teen Assistants. Each Teacher has the charge of her 
own scholars in a separate room, and teaches the usual 
Grammar School studies, including Writing. The 
method of teaching is by engraved copies. The spec- 
imens of Writing shown the Committee, were distin- 
guished by imiformi^fj neatness^ care and an exact im^ 
itation of the copy. The pens of the writers were held 
with remarkable precision. The Writing, in the 
highest division of the school, is taught by the head 
female assistant, through whose politeness your Com- 
mittee are able to lay before the Board some speci- 
mens of Writing, which will bear the closest e^ami-* 
nation. The abstracts of history and the compositions 
were written in a very beautiful style of Penmanship. 
They bore testimony to a most thorough and careful 
training. The time spent in Writing is one-half hour 
each day. Mr. Valentine expressed strongly the opin* 
ion that engraved copies possess all the advantages of 
written ones. They save time and money ; they are 
more perfect in their execution; they present the 
same copies to all the pupils ; they secure a uniform 
style of Writing ; and, if followed by a careful super- 
vision of the Teachers over the scholars while Writing, 
will make skillful and correct penmen. Any one who 
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will visit the Quincy School, may see that the oft re- 
peated assertion, that ' good Writers cannot be made 
by the use of engraved copies, under the instruction 
of one who is not a professor of Writing,' is entirely 
without foundation. One of the most successful 
teachers of Writing in this school is a lady, formerly 
a teacher in one of our Primary Schools. ' 

" The second School visited was the Wells Gram- 
mar School, composed of girls, under the charge of 
Messrs. Walker and Swan ; the latter being the teach- 
er of Writing, Arithmetic, &c. Mr. Swan spoke from 
fifteen years' experience in teaching Writing. He 
has used engraved copies in all the divisions of his' 
School with the most signal success. He was induced 
to use them, after having been convinced by experi- 
ence of their superiority over written ones."* 

• In ftumming up the adyantsgea of the improTed mode of Wnting to 
the Schools, the same Committee, conaiating of MeiaiB. Wiae and Bhattnek* 
the latter of whom waa for many yean a teacher in the Hann Sckoolp 
Bay:— « The benefits to the Schoola would be,— 1. All the atadiea would 
then be under the direction of the Principal, and he would be directly zt- 
sponsible for the improyement of the scholars in each. But now he ia in 
nowiae reaponaible for the Writing. Thia branch atanda out by iftnlf— 
an excrescence on our School system, rather than a part of iL 2* Then 
ia an adyantage in haying the Writing materiala in the PzindpaTa rooms 
aa they may be uaed for many purpoaea. In the Philipa School, in SalflBOt 
your Committee saw two hundred boya, at one time. Writing down e 
apelling lesaon on alipa of paper. Many other useful ezeroiaea in Writing, 
apelling, punctuating and g^rammar might be introduced under the pro* 
poaed arrangement. 8. There would be no interruption by acholan paan 
ing and repaaaing to and from the Writing-room. Thia ia a great evil In 
our present system. It has always been regarded aa such by our principal 
teachers. Any one may see, that there would be less intezmption in tlit 
whole School'a Writing at once the laat half hour of the 8Qa^on» for In- 
Btance, than there would be in breaking up the School into sections ol 
twenty or thirty, and keeping them passing into and out of the Writing- 
room through the whole day. Should any aay that the aame objeotioa 
would lie againat the passing of classes into the recitation rooma, we would 
reply, — not to the same extent ; for the time taken up in paaaing ia lessi 
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In this general testimony, it is believed a large ma- 
jority of the men engaged in School-teaching will 
agree. That Writing should stand out by itself, with 
a separate room and teacher, seems an absurdity, and 
no argument can be used in favor of it, which may 
not be used with reference to the treatment of any 
branch of common school education. The experiment 
tried in two of our schools, proves beyond a question, 
that the safest, most satisfactory, and most economi- 
cal manner of teaching Penmanship, is to take it into 
the School, make it a matter of merit, as are the other 
studies, bring to bear upon it the rigid discipline of the 
principal, and subject it to the same rules which govern 
other recitations. A trial of the two systems, side by 
side, for the past six months, in different sections of 
the city, under different teachers, has established in 
the minds of the members of the Committee, the supe- 
riority of the old fashioned way of teaching Penman- 
ship as a regular branch of instruction in the Common 
SchooL 

The expense of engraved copies for all the Schools 

and the dawM are so arranged that each follows the other in its own time, 
without any interference* Not so with the Writing. This onts into the 
general arrangement of the classes, and for the time breaks it up. The 
testimony of the principal teachers would be TaluaUe on this point. 4. 
A uniformity would be secured in the Writing of all the Schools by en- 
graved copies. ^thiB is no small item in such a moying population as ours. 
In the transfer of scholars from one School to another, they would lose no 
time in learning a new master's style. 6. There would also be more time 
devoted to Writing. Previous Ck)mmittees, as well as the present, have 
agreed upon the necessity of devoting more time to this branch. But 
whenever they have proposed it, they have been met by objeotiona 
from the Writing-mastenu They have said that no more time oould be 
devoted to this branch. An increase of time would prevent their setting 
the copies, and would overburthen them with work. Such was the case 
at the beginning of the hmt term. It should be borne in mind that the 
Writing-masters spend half their time in setting their oagifHf, 
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10 a trifle, compared with the rams saved iii<>t3ier mtys. 
There have been procured five hundred getts of eoptBt 
beautifully engraved, at an expense of fifty cents per 
sett, amounting in all to two hundred imd fifty dd- 
lanu These copies will last, with propAr daxei five 
years,* making the expense, per annum, ht tJisgteMi 
slips only fifty dollars. Under the preViotis aiMtige- 
ment, it required ane-third of the time of tS^ tMd^eAs 
each on a salary of six hundred and fifty dollars |ter 
annum, to write copies which were at best, very defiMv 
tive, thus costing one thotusand three hundred dollars 
for what is now obtained for fifty dollars pst annum. 
There is another item which should be tthen into 
the account Under the old system the ^ujnk were 
required to pay sixteen cents each teim for pens^ ink 
and books. On examination it was found that this 
sum Was too llitge, and a reduction has beeti made. 
It has been fi)und that ten cents is amply eftough to 
H^ver all the expense of books, pens and ink. With 
three terms of school in the year, and four thoUtMttd 
pupils in the schools, here is a dear Having loi two 
hundred and forty dollars to the parents annually, a 
«ttm which Was fothakerlj the profits made by ^be 
Writing teachers who furnished the statiofii^. Afid 
4t is the opinion of the Committee that even^e pies- 
ettt WAlSAg tkx might b6 kedtced. 

T£D& Hloa SCliOOL 

It has heein an aim of the Coihmillee to nise the 
iMBbdard of «dniiasidn as lugh as wvndd te «odipal»- 

• It Buiy be Mid that then slips will not last Are yeui. Thatinilaa- 
psnd upon the ean. with which thej are used. Suppose luArw^p thiy 
last Ibnr, thtMp OK onlj two Tsan, an estimate can beefiAf dtt&eoltha 
gain, ofcn at'thik. 
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ble wilih the inteieBts of the class of scholars for whom 
the school was designed, and whose wants it was in- 
^jended to meet Under the present efficient Board of 
Instrbction, it has snstained its former high charoc 
ter ; and its usefulness, and popularity, were never 
^greater than they are at the present time. And yet 
it is bdiieved that an opinion expressed by former 
^Cotxunittees, in relation to a more thorough classifica- 
tion of the High School has great weight, and should 
receive serious attention. That an entire system of 
classification would be practicable is not argued. A 
High School in Lowell must, firom necessity, be som^ 
what more liberal in its structure than the same In- 
stitution would be in some other cities. While tins 
is true, it should be the aim of the Instructors and 
the Committee to enter upon as thorough a system of 
oUassification as circumstances will allow. Without 
dassifitoition there must be confusion, and labor wiU. 
be wasted in firuitless endeavors, which might be laid 
out for the highest good. 

It has been a question with your Committee, wheth- 
er Writing as a distinct branch should be retained in 
the High School. It is snppbied thftt the ptipps 
should be acquainted with the principles of pfenbmn- 
ship ere entering the High School ; that they should 
be acquainted with those rules, whidi fully obsei^ved, 
would make good penmen. They sbirald be fitted let 
•'the GrammBT 4Sdtool to entn upon >a higher couMettf 
insftfuolkm in Writing, and instead «f'|^gbaokfaj^ 
ifee the iniftiitfy printtipi^ riboidd be «Me to tOMUMd 
'fiom a faigh» tttand^int Thait WilHiig shOiftft 4fe 
ybolish^ncme admit, but that its w tethw ia i a tfe itt^^a 
distinct branch is wise, admits t)f a'lekiMiS'dotibt. It 
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has been suggested that writing be introduced into 
the High School, in the form of ■" Composition Exer- 
dses," and that the penmanship be made a mat- 
ter of merit. This would give the writer a fixed, defi- 
nite, and elegant style of Penmanship, if proper care 
was used by the teacher, such as never could be ac- 
quired from following a copy. This would accom- 
plish a double purpose, and give activity to the mind 
while making the hand skillful, rendering the child a 
ready composer, as well as a ready penman. 

The following table exhibits the attendance in this 
very successful department of public instruction : 

TABLE SHOWING THE ATTENDANCE IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR TEN YEARS. 
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18461847il848iie*9,J860 
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141 


125, liel 135 
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161 


163 
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147 
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227 


IS3 


20fi 


226 256 


233| 249 


220 


240 


228 


227 


TotBl. 


3G8 


324 




343! 391 


401' 409 


381 


382 


399 


374 
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7G 


ei 


66 


68' 72 


531 93 


69 


86 


ai 


80 


,Fem. 


106 


116 


106 


109 


144 


1401 133 


133 


133 


131 


124 


^^ 


Total. 
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190 


172 


177 


216 


2331 236 


211 


219 


223 


204 


.•d 


MiLle. 


68 


57 


St 


60 


64 


61 


82 


79 


78 




71 


f S3 


■Fern. 


87 


89 




90 


130 




no 


105 


105 


111 


102 


1 Total. 


16^ 


146 


145 


160 


184 


197 


193 


184 


163 




173 
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, Male. 




89 


89 


88 


89 


87 




90 


90 


92 
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82 


77 


81 


83 


83 




82 


85 


79 




83 


§,< 


iTotaL 


=Ji 


81 


84 


86| 86 


6i 


62 


87 


34 


_i5 


95 



The examination of candidates for admission into 
the High School, took place in July, according to the 
School Kegulations. As already stated, the standard 
was placed as high as was compatible with the inter- 
ests of the class of applicants whose wants are most 
to be consulted. The examination, conducted by the 
Ward Committee and the Instructors, was in the usual 
branches as follows : — 
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Arithmetic. The questions were given on printed 
sheets, and were, 

1. In diyiding boih terms of a fraction bj 5, why is not tiie valne 
of the fraction changed ? 

2. In annexing cij^eis to a decimal fraction, why is not the value 
of the mnmber changed ? 

8. Why may decimal fractions be written and operated npon I&e 
integral numbers f 

4. In diyiding by a proper fraction, why should the quotient bo 
greater than the dividend ? 

6. How many yards of caipetmg f of a yard wide, are required 
to carpet a room 16 ft. 6 in. long and 13 ft. 6 in. wide ? 

6. If If lbs. of co£^ cost 1 s. 6 d. N. E. currency, how many 
dollars would 18f lbs. cost? 

7. What discount should a bank take July 16th, on a note for 
$187.50, dated July 4th, and payable in three months? 

8. What part q8 mueh would a load of wood be worth which 
meaeures 8 ft. in leujgth, 4 ft. in breadth and 3 ft. 6 in. in hei^t at 
$4.50 per cord, as another load measuring 8 ft. in length, 4 ft. in 
bie^th and 7 $. .6 in. ^i height at $5^^ per -cord ? 

Grammar. The following was given out as an 
exercise in Giranunar, with the g^ii^stions appended : 

^Of all the seasons there %9 none "that ^can^vie with the spring tost 
beauty and delightfulness. It "bears the e^me figure among the sea- 
sons of the year, ^hat the morning 'does among the divisions of the 
day, or ^ouih among il>he etoges of life. The English aommex* is 
*pleasai>ter '^tjban 'Hhat of any ^thor oomitiy in Europe, on '^o other 
fkocount but beqi^xise it ^^has a greater mixture of spring jn ''it. The 
^"noldness of the climate with tibiose frequ^it refreshments of dews and 
indns that ^'ifiEdl ther^, keeps up a perpetual -^cheeifidness in the iBelds, 
and fills the hottest montibs of the year with a ^yely yerdure. 

TEE QUESTIONS ]|ETSB TO TEDB mTflBf^KD WQBDS. 

1. Between what does ^ahow the lelation? fi. WiA irhal doM 
M agree? 8. What does iila< relate tot 4. in what mode is eon 
vief 5. Is iear« regular, or irregular? 6. What part of speech is 
that f 7. What kind of veirb is does f 8. Is jfouth in the nomina- 
tiyeor objectiye case? 9. Gpijpirpare phflso^. ,10. What do^ 

3 
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Aan connect? 11. Is that a relative, or a demonstrative pronoont 

12. Is other a descriptive or a definitive adjective ? 13. What part 
of speech is no f 14. In what tense is h€u f 15. What is the ante- 
cedent ciitf 16. Of what is mildness the subject ? 17. Give the 
principal parts of fall. 18. What governs cheerftUneis f 19. What 
part of speech is liveli/ f 20. Name and define the principal parts of 
speech in English Ghrammar. 

Geography. The questions in Geography were 
the following : — 

1. What Peninsula in the western part of Mexico ? 2. What Isl- 
and west of Greenland ? 3. What three Capes on the east coast of 
the United States ? 4. What is the most southern Cape of CaIifQ^ 
nia ? . 5. What Mountains extend along the west coast of the United 
States ? 6. What two Gulfs on the Carribbean Sea ? 7. What Kiv- 
er flows into the Caribbean Sea ? 8. What is the most northern 
Cape of South America? 9. What Islands east of Patagonia?-^ 
10. What Islands west of Chili? 11. What Chaimel between Ire- 
land and Scotland ? 12. What Strait between Europe and A&ica T 

13. What Strait between Italy and Turkey ? 14. What Moontains 
divide France and Spain ? 15. What is the principal River in AM. 
ca ? 16. What Biver empties into the Gulf of Guinea ? 17. What 
Archipelago in the Indian Ocean ? 18. What Kiver between Loango 
and Congo ? 19. What Countries lie on the Red Sea ? 20. What 
great division occupies the northern part of AMca ? 

History.* In this branch the questions were: — 

1. In what year did the war of the Revolution be^? 2. How 
many Colonies had been planted ? 3. How many forms of Govern- 
ment existed ? 4. What is said of Taxation before 1763 ? 6. When 
was the first Revenue Act passed by Parliament ? 6. What object 
had the Associations called the Sons of Liberty ? 7. Who was the 

*In a work entitled, ** Notes on Public Education/' by Hugh Seymour 
Tremenheere, published in London in 1852, the questionB given out at the 
Lowell High School Examination, are quoted to show that the etady of 
History in our Sehools is very Buperflcial. The premises do not justify the 
conclusion. The study of History is just commenced in the Qrammaz 
Schools, and the questions put to the candidates for admission to the Sgh 
School, allow no conclusions as to the extent to which that branch is pur- 
sued, or the time which is given to it in our system. 
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Oovemor of Massachusetts in 1775 ? 8. What Battle was fought 
June 17th, 1775 ? 9. Where and when did Washington take com* 
mand of the Army ? 10. What was the nnmber of the Army when 
Washington took command ? 11. Of what Colony was Lord Dun- 
more governor ? 12. What Town did Dunmore bum ? 13. Who 
made the motion for the Declaration of Independence in Congress? 
14. For what purpose was a Committee raised in Congress, 11th of 
June, 1776 ? 15. When was the Declaration of Independence made t 
16. FroiA Newark, where did Washington retreat ? 17. For what 
object did Clinton embark for the South in 1779 ? 18. Who obtain- 
ed command of West Point in 1780 ? 19. Give some account of 
Major John Andre ? 20. What Battle is said to have closed the 
B«volutionary War ? 

Orthography. The words were given out by the 
Principal to all the candidates, and were written down 
by them, as they were clearly and distinctly pro- 
nounced by him. The words were as follows : — 



1. Parcel, 


'9. Raisin, 


17. Pandytio, 


2. Latin, 


10. Secede, 


18. Bilious^ 


3. Tortoise, 


11. Eepel, 


19. Chandelier, 


4. Screech, 


12. Disburse, 


20. Valise, 


5. Abscess, 


13. Osier, 


21. Geometry, 


6. Fern, 


14. Analyze, 


22. Palate, 


7. Gosling, 


15. Changeable, 


23. Qnart.fi, 


8. Tariff, 


16. Academy, 


24. Poultice. 



THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

The changes in the Schools of this rank have heen 
somewhat important In the early part of the year, 
P. W. Robertson, who had just taken the Mann 
School, waj3 transferred from it to the Washington, 
and A. T. Young took his place in the Mann School. 
The latter continued his services as teacher until the 
dose of the Summer Term, when his place was tem- 
porarily supplied by S. A. Chase, who has since been 
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elected pemxanent teacher. In March, A. W. Board- 
man resigned his office as Principal of the Yamum 
School, and D. P, Galloup was elected. 

The condition and prospects of the Mann School 
have received much attention. The establishment of 
a parochial school by the Roman Catholics, has drawn 
heavily upon all the Irish schools in the upper section 
of the city, and the Mann School has been an especial 
sufferer. Hence, it has been a question whether the 
distinctive character of the Mann School should not 
be changed. In July a Committee was appointed to 
consider the whole subject ; to inquire into the expe- 
diency of dividing the Adams School into Intermedi- 
ate Schools, and transferring the Principal to the Mann 
School, then unsupplied, and report thereon. That 
Committee, at a subsequent meeting of the Board, pre- 
sented the foUovnng 

REPORT. 

Three lutennediate Schools liave now been in operation in tiuB city 
for more than two years, and this branch of public instruction ean no 
longer be regarded as an experiment. Tour Committee are nnani- 
mously of the opinion, that it is desirable to incorporate more of this 
class of Schools into our system, believing that a more perfect classifi- 
cation of scholars, greater thoroughness in teaching, and a greater ele- 
vation of our Oiammar School would be attained. Experience has 
demonstrated iihat a greater progress is made by children under eleven 
years of age^ with female than with male teachers, and f]ie salaries of 
the Prindpals of our Intermediate Schools are sudi as should seom 
the higliest talents and experience. / 

A Grammar. Qchool ccmtains an average of two hundred yapta^^ 
An Intexmediate School containfl an average of one hnndfed yaipijL 
Two of the latter being equal to one of the fiDrmer. The amount paid 
to teachers of a Grammar School, under the recent arrangement of 
salaries, is one Ihonsand ox hundred and fifty dollars p» annum.— 
The amount paid to tke teaohers of two Inteormediat^ Sdhods is one 
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thousand two hundred dollan per annum, making a diflbrenoe in fiiyar 
of Inteimediate Schools, in salaries, of fonr hundred and fifty doUan 
per annum ; at the same time giving greater efficiency to our Schools, 
and raising their standard of instruction. 

For the reasons thus briefly alluded to, your Conmuttee believe 
that such a change, as contemplated in the resolution under which 
they have considered the subject, should be made. 

The vacant Principalship of the Mann School, to which the present 
Principal of the Adams School could be transfeired, and save to the 
city the services of a £uthful teacher, is^ an argument in favor of the 
change being made at this time. 

On the otiier hand, thd long vi&eation, the usual and proper time 
for making repairs and alterations has nearly expired, and if<x^ 
mencjdd now, the alteration must necessarily be executed in termtimo^ 
-pennanently disbanding the Adan« Sohool. before proviaion is 
made for its pupils, and disturbing the Hancock School by the noise 
of workmen in the same building. 

We, therefore, desire to leave fiurther discussion of the subject with' 

the Board. 

W. G. WISE, ) 

STEPHEN MANSUB, Y Committee. 
JOSEPH WHITE, ) 
Lowell, August 81, 1863. 

For reasons stated above, the change was not made, 
since which time the whole arrangeiii^it has been 
abandoned as a measure of doubtful expediency, anjA 
a valuable teacher has been secured for the situation 
then vacant in the Mann School. 

The Vamum School which is rapidly increasing in 
numbers, wiU soon demand a new house, better adapt- 
ed than the present one, to the wants of that section 
of our city. There are now belonging to that School 
.one hundred and forty^ne pupils, and the number 
must gradually increase. The building in which the 
school is held, was never wholly adequate to the pul:- 
pose, and now is extremely inconvenient and should 
give place to a larger and better arranged structulre, 
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capable of accommodating a larger number of pupils, 
which increase will require additional recitation rooms. 
The other Grammar Schools are believed to be in 
good condition, and able to exhibit a proficiency 
which will compare fevorably with ^at made by 
Schools of the same rank in other places. There is a 
vigor and energy in all the movements of our Gram- 
mar Schools, seldom witnessed to so great an extent, 
and very highly to be commended. Some of our 
teachers have had long experience in their profession, 
and are able to bring into the management of their 
Schools the wealthy results of years of observation and 
study. The following Table will show the number of 
scholars sent to the High School during the last ten 
years : — 



H&ncock. ■ 
"Washingf 
Franklin. . 

Moody . . . 

Colbum. . 
Vamum.. 

Total 



137l Ml 121 107 160 1371 142 12G 



The municipal year 1846 consisted of only nine 
•months, the previous years commencing in April in- 
stead of January, as at present. The Fiincipolsof 
the Grammar Schools, for the last ten municipal 
years, have been as follows: — Edson: J. Merrill, 
1844; P. Balch, 1845-6-7-^9-50-1.2-3.— Hancock: 
J.Graves. 1844-5-6; J. P. Fisk, 1847-8-9^0-I-aS.— 
Washington: J. Kimball, 1844-6-6-7-8-9; A. T. 
Toung, 1850-1-2; P. W. Bobertson, 1853.— Frankp 
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lin : N. H. Morse, 1844^-6-7 ; R W. Young, 1848; 
A. B. Hey ward, 1849^0-1.2-3.— Mann : G. W. Shat- 
tuck, 1844.5-6-7.8-9.e50.l.2; S. A. Chase, 1858- — 
Adams: O. H. Morrm, 1844-6-6-7-8-9-50; S- Be- 
ment, 1851-2-3.— Moody : S. Pooler, 1844-6.6-7.8- 
9-50-1-2-3. — Green: C. Morrill, 1846.6-7-8.9.50.1. 
2.3. — Colbum: A. Walker, 1849.50.1-2-3. — Vai> 
num: A. W. Boardman, 1861.2; D. P. Galloup, 
1853. 

It is worthy of remark that, as in other cities, the 
girls applying for admission to the High School, are 
much more numerous, and are generally better quali- 
fied, than the boys. In respect to age, our statistics 
show that, of the whole number of pupils in the High 
School, in December, 1853, sixty-six girls, and only 
twenty-four boys, were over sixteen years of age. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

The first Intermediate School was organized in 
1851, under Miss Legate, and was composed of Irish 
children. The experiment was so satis&ctory that 
two others were immediately opened, and your pres- 
ent Committee found them in successful progress, and 
answering a valuable purpose. The object of these 
Schools seemed to be to meet the wants of an increas- 
ing class of children who were too large and too &r 
advanced for the Primary School, but who, from vac 
rious reasons, could not enter with profit into the 
classes of the Grammar School. They were not d^ 
signed to constitute a grade of Schools but to meet 
an exigency, and provide for a want peculiar to a man- 
ufacturing city. As to the utility of this order of 
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8|chools, the Committees of the two previous years did 
not seem to be fully agreed. The Beportof 1852, 
speaking of Intermediate Schools, says : — ^^ After a 
full investigation, it is believed that no advantage can 
be expected from such a grade to compenfiate for the 
great disadvantage and expense of the change;" — - 
and the reasons for this opmion are stated at length* 
Passing over conflicting opinions of previous BoardSi 
your Committee entered into an investigation of the 
fi^^ts, and an examination of the Schools already 
established. They found that one of the last acts of 
the previous Board, was the passage of an order for 
an Intermediate School on Middlesex street^ the exe- 
cution of which was left to their succfessors. This 
subject was, therefore, taken up, an appropriation was 
secured, and the work df enlarging the brick school- 
house, near the Free Chapel, was commenced. But 
the School was not established until November, when 
the house was opened and the School was placed un- 
der the care of Miss Mary Gillis, formerly of the In- 
termediate School in Belvidere, whose place there 
Was supplied by the election of Miss L. A. Bartlett^ 
her former distant 

Changes have also taken place in the other Inter- 
mediate Schools. Miss Beard's health failing, and 
her subsequent resignation having been received much 
to the regret of the Committee, Miss Chellis was elect- 
ed to the station of Principal of No. 8. Mite Legiite 
also resigned her office as Principal of No. 1. This 
School has been suffering under the satne causes which 
have affected the Mann School. The girls have, gen- 
erally, been withdrawn by their parents and guardi- 
ans, and in the present state of affitirs it seems hardly 
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desirable that the School should be continued in its 
present form. Miss L^ate resigned in July, since 
which the Scho6l has been in charge of a temporary 
teacher. 

The effect of the general introduction of Interme- 
diate Schools would doubtless be to elevate the Gram- 
mar Schools, lliey would take a class of pupils who 
now encumber and hinder the progress of those whd 
are able to advacce more rapidly. The effect would 
also reach the High School, and elevate the standard 
through all the different grades. This has been the 
result thus far, and all must agree that it is a result 
to be desired most ardently. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

These require no veiy special notice in this Report. 
One new School has been established during the year, 
on Chapel street, imder the charge of Sarah L. Gatetf. 
A house capable of accommodating two Schools yms 
erected, and both rooms finished off, wd at the be- 
ginning of the last term, the new School commenced 
with about fifty scholars. Primary School No. 7 hsu 
been discontinued, its place being supplied by the new 
Intermediate, and the teacher has been transferred to 
No. 46. 

Most of the Schools of this class are very full, and 
it tvill soon be necessary to establish new ones for the 
accommodation of those which are now oveifiowing 
bnd burdened with numbers. 

The Committee believe that the teachers of these 
Schools are doing all in their power to carry out the 
design of our system of pubUd instructioti} hnd lure^ 
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on the whole, very profitable to the city. Several 
changes have occurred during the year in Schools of 
this rank, but the places made vacant by resignations 
have been promptly supplied. 

SALARIES. 

A change has been made in the salaries of teachers 
in several grades of Schools, as will be seen by the 
following order, passed in full Board, July SOth : — 

Voted, That the Salaries of the Teachers of the ]Sgh Sobool, the 
Principals of the Orammar Schools, and Writing and Muedo Teachers 
be fixed as follows : — 

High School Principal, $1,200, per annum. Sub-Prin., $1,100. 
Hale Assistants, each, $900 '' '* Female Asst. each, $350. 
Teacher of Penmanship, $700 '' " 
Ghrammar School Principals, each $900 per annnm. 
Orammar and High School, Teacher of Mumc, $960 per aminm. 
Grammar School Teachers of Writing, each, $650 " " 

Sesolved, That the Assistant Teachers in the Intermediate and 
Grammar Sdiools, who are now elected, and who shall be hereafter 
elected, shall receive for their salaries as follows : — V(nt&»fni jear^B 
senrices, $200 ; for the secimd year's services, $225, and for the Mrd 
year's services, $250. 

Hesolved, That the Teachers of the Primary Schools, who are now, 
or shall hereafter be elected, shall receive for their services as foL 
lows : — For the firtt year's services, $225 ; for the second, $250, 
and for the third year's services, $275. 

Besdved, That the foregoing Besolutions take eflfeot from aad after 
the 1st of July, instant. 

Your Committee feel that our teachers are not too 
well paid There is an amount of talent and ability 
req[uired in our Schools which should be rewarded 
above the average compensation paid to those who 
labor with the hands alone. And yet, many of the 
female teachers could earn more in our mills and 
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shopSy than is paid them by the city. In Boston, as 
the following statement will show, the salaries are 
much higher than in our own city. The amounts 
paid at present are as follows: — High and Latin 
School masters, ;$f 2,400 ; Grammar masters, j^l,500. 
But even this rate of compensation has not been deem- 
ed sufficient, but in consequence of the high state of 
provisions, and the increased expense of living, an 
order has been passed making the salaries, after the 
first of March next, as follows : — " The salaries of 
masters in the Latin and High Schools will remain as 
at present, ;^2,400. Masters of the Grammar Schools 
now in service, and sub-masters of the Latin and High 
Schools, will receive jjf 1,800 per annum, instead of 
j$fl,500, as at present, — the salary of those hereafter 
chosen for the first time being fixed at jjfl,500 for the 
first year, and increasing jjflOO per year until it reach- 
es ;^1,800. The salary of sub-masters of Grammar 
Schools will be increased from jjf 1,000 to ;^1,200 — or 
;^ 1,000 for the first year's service, ;^1,100 for the sec- 
ond, ;^1,200 for the third and thereafter. Ushers of 
the Latin and High Schools will receive jSfl,500, in- 
stead of ;Sfl,200. The salary of ushers in the Gram- 
mar Schools will be increas^ from ;^800 to ;jf900. — 
Head Assistants in Grammar Schools (females) wiU 
receive ;^460 per annum, instead of jjf400, and the 
present pay of $350 to female assistants, will be 
changed to ;5f400." 

The Primary teachers, also, are paid for their ser- 
vices in a corresponding ratio, and receive compensa- 
tion approximating nearly to the importance of the 
station they occupy, and the labor they perform. — 
These remarks are introduced to show that our teachp 
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ers are performing labors as great, and are wearing 
responsibilities as heavy, as teachers in other cities, 
and are not receiving inordinate salaries therefor. A 
comparison between our own salaries and those of 
Cambridge, Eoxbury, and other cities, would show 
this in a still stronger light, as those cities are more 
nearly the size of our own. It is believed that the 
same degree of energy and character, and the same 
amount of mental power and ability are required in 
the Schools of Lowell, that are needed in Boston, and 
that the labor of the teacher here, equals that of the 
teacher in any other city in the Commonwealth. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

Vocal Music still continues to be taught in the 
Grammar Schools by the accomplished teacher, L N* 
Metcalf, whose services have given so much satisfac- 
tion in years past The elevating tendency of Music 
cannot be noticed too often. Its influence in soften- 
ing, and ennobling the rough nature is demonstrated 
by facts, which are constantly occurring. The sing^ 
ing exercise serves as a pleasant source of relaxation 
from the &tigue of more severe studies, and less con- 
genial pursuits, and under the skillful training of the 
efficient professor, is made pleasant and interesting. — 
The time given to Music is not considerable, but 
answers a valuable purpose, and subserves a wise end. 

DEATH OF A TEACHER 

But one death has occurred among the teachers 
during the past year. Of all the Grammar and Pri- 
mary teachers but one has been carried to the grave. 
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though several have been obliged to leave in conse- 
quence of sickness. Miss Mary J. Dovk, who was 
elected some years ago, was buried in November. She 
was a useful and efficient teacher in the Mann School, 
until compelled by sickness to leave her station. And 
this leads to the remark that many of our teachers are 
wearing themselves out for the benefit of the city — 
sacrificing their lives for the good of the scholars over 
whom they exercise care and controL 

There are a few other topics which the School Com* 
mittee wish to present to the public notice. They 
are topics of interest to all who are engaged in the 
education of the young, and have an important beaiv 
ing on the welfare of our Public Schools. 

THE SCHOOL COMMITTER 

The body proper is composed of six men, one from 
each Ward, elected annually. Upon these six men 
the care and responsibility of the Schools oi Lowell 
devolve. They receive for their services, each, one 
hundred dollars per annum.^ Any person who is at 
all fiuniliar with our school system laiows that moi^ths 
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*Tlie salaiy of the School Committee in Lowell has been fixed at one hun- 
dred dollars per annum. The statute law on the sabject is as fbllows s— For 
erary day in which a member of this committee shidl be actually emplqgrfid 
in discharging the duties of his office, he is entitled to demand and receiTt 
one dollar from the town, and at the same rate for any part of a day. 'Oit 
city of SostoA is specifdly eixcepted frem the proriwoo which entitles 4i9ho^ 
committee men to compensation for their services. Any town may add tp 
the legal compensation of the committees whatever sum it may choose. — 
St. 1838, eh. 106, § 4. 

The powers of the school co^unittee8 are deslTed from th^ 1aw» a|id their 
duties are enjoined by it. Their authority cannot be restricted, nor their 
eompensation diminished, by any act of the town* The town c)iooeas 
tM» ; when cho9«i^ the law goV4ca» 4iem* 
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will be required, to gain a &miliarity with the operas 
tions of our school system, and at the end of a year, 
the members of the Board begin to understand what 
is wanted, and to act efficiently in the performance of 
their duties. But it often occurs that the same men 
are not elected for two or three successive years.— 
Their election depends on party contingences, and the 
man who has secured such a knowledge of school af- 
fiiirs as will fit him to do his duty well, may be laid 
aside for one who is entirely unacquainted with the 
business in which he engages, and who, perhaps, has 
been a resident of the city but a few months. He, 
also, spends the year in becoming acquainted with his 
duties, and then gives place to another. Under this 
system, our Public Schools are suffering ; one Board 
undoes the work of another ; enters into experiments 
for which the next will not allow time to bring forth 
results, and thus the public good suffers. 

To remedy this evil, the members of the School 
Committee should be elected for a longer period than 
one year, and a part of them only should retire annu- 
ally. To this it will be said, that suitable men cannot 
be procured, and that those who are competent for the 
work will not accept the office for a period longer than 
a single year. Well, then increase the salaries of the 
School Committee. It is ruinous policy to hire men 
to superintend your schools, manage the expenditure 
of forty-four thousand dollars, attend to the educap 
tional interests of all your children, because they are 
cheap. It would be a pecuniary gain to double or 
treble the compeni^ation paid to the School Commit- 
tee, provided they could be retained in office three or 
five years. But even an increase of expense is unnec- 
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essary. There are men who would enter the Board, 
and remain through a lengthened term, at the present 
salary. 

Your Committee believe that this subject should 
receive immediate attention, and that such measures 
should be taken as would ensure at least two-thirds of 
every old Board upon the new. The election of a 
School Committee should never be made a party mat- 
ter. It should be separated as widely as possible from 
the issues which divide politicians, and which often 
prevent the election of the most suitable candidates. 
The evil complained of is one which has long been 
felt, and one for which the people of Lowell should, 
in some way, find a remedy. Experience on the 
School Committee is as valuable as in any other de- 
partment of life and labor, and of all bodies, the Pub- 
lic School is the last to be controlled by inexperienced 
men. It is not enough that a man have learning and 
genius. Nor is it enough that he has been on School 
Committees in other towns. Other systems are dif- 
ferent from our's, and nothing less than months of 
toil and experience here, can make him an efficient 
member of the School Committee. It is therefore 
recommended that suitable measures be used to eflfect 
a change in the length of the time far which members 
of the School Committee are elected, which can be 
done by an act of the Legislature, sanctioned by a ma^ 
jority of the legal voters of the city, the law upon the 
subject being as follows : — 

The inbabitants of eyery town, at their Miniiftl meeting, must 
Xihoose, hy written ballots , a school committee, consisting of three, fiye» 
or seven persons. The powers to be exercised hy this committee are 
expressed in the mocrt general and comprehensive tenns. They are to 
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''have the general cliarge and saperintendenoe of all the PnUie 
Schools m the town."— [Key. St., ch, 23, f 10. 

The designation given to this committee by the statnte is '* a school 
committee ; " but where the record of an annual town meeting, fat 
the choice of town officers, stated the election of a pmdOTtial conmiil- 
tee, and then of an examining committee of fiye persons, and no other 
eommittee which was chosen was designated or described as a sehool 
committee, it was held that the school committee were sufficiently da. 
noted by the term examining comnuttee.— -[Hartwell v. Littleton^ 13 
Pick. 229. 

Any town containing more than fbor thousand inhabitants may 
choose an additional number, not exceedmg six, on such committee, 
—lb. § 12. 

Special provisions for cities, in regard to the number of the school 
committee they may choose, and the manner in which they shall be 
chosen, are contjuned in their respective charters.* 

The above statute shows the necessity of an altera- 
tion of the City Charter, The part which relates to 
the election of School Committee reads as follows : — 

The inhabitants of the city, qualified to vote in city affiiiis, at their 
respective ward meetings, to be held on the first Monday of March in 
each year, shall be called upon to ^ve in their votes for one person to 
be mayor, six persons to constitute the board of aldermen, and four 
persons, being inhabitants of said ward, to be members of the oobubob 
eooncil, and one person, being also an inhabitant of said wiid» to be 
a nitember of the school committee ; and all the votes so given in eacli 
ward, being counted and declared by the warden and inspectors <tf 
elections, shall be recorded at large by the clerk in open ward meet- 
ing; and in making such declaration and record, the whole number of 
votes given in shall be distinctly stated, together witii the nan^e of 
every person voted for, and the number of votes g^ven for each per- 
son ; such numbers to be expressed in words at length, and a trans- 
, oript of such record, certified and authenticated by the warden, derk 
and a majority of inspectors of elections for each ward shall be forth- 
with transmitted or delivered by such ward clerk to the clerk of the 
city. And the city clerk shall forthwith enter such returns, or a pbdn 

* Sobool laws of Maasachusetts, included in the Tenth A^*^"i^] Beport of 
itUe Secretary of tbs Board of £duoation» published 1S49. 
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and intelligible abstract of tbem, as they are soocessivelj received, 
upon tbe journal of the proceedings of the nu^yor and aldermen, or 
some other book to be kept far that purpose. And the mayor and 
aldermen shall meet together within two days after such election, and 
examine and compare all the said returns, and ascertain what persoiHi 
shall have been elected to the offices aforesaid, and give notice in 
writing to all perscms elected to the several offioes aforesaid, and also 
make the same known to the inhabitants of the Atj,* 

The proposed change can be made by an act of the 
Legislature, altering the Charter, and the Committee 
respectfully suggest that the exigencies of the case be 
met by such an amendment 



SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS- 

In the Report of 1851, the appointment of a Super- 
intendent was suggested, and the matter was brought 
before the City Government of last year, but no 
definite action was taken thereon at the time. — 
During the present year the matter was brought be- 
fore the School Committee, and passing that Board 
unanimously, received the sanction of the Board of 
Aldermen, but was laid on the table by the Common 
Council. The subject is one on which there exists 
a diversity of opinion, some considering the office as 
pne of the greatest utility, and others believing it to 
be useless, and unconstitutional. The Report which 
was originally presented to the School Committee, 
contains the arguments of the friends of the mea- 
sure for the creation of such an office. It is as fol- 
lows : — 



• City Charter, { 20. The time of eleotbn of School Committee, was, by 
an amendment made to the Chaarter in 1846, fixed for the eeoond Monday 
in December, instead of the first Monday in M&nh. 

8 
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E E P B T. 

Tho plan for a general Superintendent of Pnblic Schools is not al- 
together an nntried experiment. It was adopted some years since in 
Providence, and has been found to vroA admirably. The Bey. Dr. 
Wayland, whose authority on such subjects is entitled to great confi- 
dence, expresses himself very strongly in favor of the employment of 
such an officer, and attributes, in a great degree, the success and effi- 
ciency of the Schools in that city, to the unremitting labors and effisrts 
of the Superintendent. In 1851 the City of Boston followed the ex- 
ample of Providence, and, as your Committee are informed and be- 
lieve, with great advantage to the Schools. In the State of New 
York it is believed a similar officer is appointed under the name of 
Supervisor. It must be apparent, we think, to all, that if a competent 
person (and the competency of the incumbent is absolutely essential 
to the successful working of the scheme) have the general oversight 
and direction of all the schools, several advantages will aoorae. 

He will be able to give more of his personal attention to the Schools 
of every grade, than can be done by the members of the School Com- 
mittee. He will be able to establish more uniformity in the system 
of instruction, and having the whole field before him, will ireadily de- 
tect local abuses or defects, and apply the appropriate remedy. The 
result will be to bring all the Schools to approximate, at least, to one 
standard of excellence ; one controlling mind will watch over and di- 
rect the movements of the whole system, and reduce them to order 
and harmony. 

Your Committee have had a conference with the Conunittee on Pub- 
lic Instruction, and the Standing Conmiittee of the City Council, and 
the views herein expressed are held also by them. At the next meet- 
ing of the Council, aBeport will be made to that body, recommending 
an appropriation for such an officer as is here contemplated. Your 
Committee, in conclusion, respectfully rec<»nmend the adoption of the 
following resolution :— - 

Resolved, By the School Committee, in full Board assembled, that 
it is expedient that the office of Superintendent of Public Schools be 
establisned, and that the officer be elected by the School Committeey 
and act under their advice and direction. 

E. HUNTINGTON, 
WILLIAM FISKE, 
WM. G. WISE, > Committee. 

WALTEB BTJBNHAM, 
S. J. VABNBY, 
July 81, 1862. 
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The present Board, through their Committee, came 
to a conclusion similar to that of the previous Board, 
as will be seen below : — 

The Committee appointed hj the School Committee to consider and 
report npon the expediency of appointing a Superintendent of Public 
Schools/ haye attended to that duty, and Report the accompanying 
paper, which is a Report of the Committee of last year. The Com- 
mittee entertain the same views expressed in that Report, and recom- 
mend its adoption and the accompanjring resolution. 

SEWALL G. MACK, 1 
JOSEPH WHITE, 
STEPHEN MANSUR, 
WM. G. WISE, 
W. BURNHAM, 
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Committee. 



The Committee have sought advice on this subject 
from other cities, where a Superintendent has been 
employed, and the views of distinguished men, who 
have had the most extensive and complete means of 
judging, are here given : — 

From President Wayhxnd. 

Peovidencb, Not. 10, 1858. 

Rky. and Deab Sib : — The office of Superintendent was establiab- 
ed bere at the re-organization of onr School system, some ten or fifteen 
years once. The impression was then quite general that so extensiye 
an undertaking conld not be successfdlly conducted without the over- 
aight of a competent individual, who should giye himself wholly to 
this service, and have continually in his mind the absolute and relar 
iive condition of all the schools, and be ready at all times to present 
the authentic fiiots to the School Committee. The result has justified 
every expectation, and, I think, our citizens would nearly as soon 
t]iink of aboHshing the schools as the office of Superintendent. 

In Boston, the School Committee deliberated long and anxiously 
about establishing this office. I remember that I was several times 
written to on the subject. The office, however, was established, many 
good men opposing it as an unnecessary measure. Mr. Bishop, then 
Superintendent here, was appointed to the place. He has now filled 
it for, I think, three years, and now, I believe, eveiy one wonders 
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that they were able at all to do without sach an officer. The Batich 

fsu^ion with it, and with him, b, I learn, nniyersal. The cost of 

the sohoolB has been greatly rednced ; the schools have been much 

improyed, and the accommodations for the sdiolam were rendered 

better and more available by his judicious management. Citiaens, 

School Committee, and teachers, I believe, have but one opinion on 

the subject. 

On this, however, I need not enlarge as you are maldng inquiries 

in respect to the subject, you will, of course, visit Boston and see for 

yourselves. 

li^th great respect, I am, 

Bev. and Dear sir, yours truly, 

F. WAYLAND. 
To Biv. D. C. Eddy. 

From the Secretary of the Board of Education. 

Boston, Statb Housb, Novembsr 17, 1853. > 
Office of Secretary of Board of Education, j 

Bev. D. C. Eddv, 

Chainman ofLowM School Oommktee. 
Dear Sir : — Yours of 10th instant (mailed on the 15th) is leeaxv- 
ed. The Secretary is absent on official duties and will not be able to 
reply to your inquiries for some days, and it may not be necessary 
for him to reply at all. His opinion on the matter respecting whidi 
you solicit his views is well known and decided. He is in fiivor of a 
town or city Superintendent of Schools whenever such an affioer oan 
be appointed and sustamed with a good degree of uDsnimity, so as to 
^ve him a fiur oj^portunity of success. In all such oaaes the appoini- 
ment of a Superintendent has operated fnvoiably, so &r as we know. 
In Boston, Gloucester, Danvers, the experiment has been made, and 
successfully. It has proved to be acceptable to all partieB, frran its 
obvious" advantages. I am aware of no fiulure, though there aie voy 
few towns which have tried the plan, and consequently the oj^Knrtnah 
ties for observation and experience are very limited. In this mty the 
plan has proved economical as well aa acceptable and satis&ctoiy. It 
seems veiy obvious that there is likely to be a g»in in hiring one 
competent person devote himself wiioUy to the eare and improvement 
of the Schools and the School system, instead of having a large Com- 
mittee devote themselves partially, occasionally, without much aim, 
plan, or concerti because they have too mudi else to do. In the 
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judgment of tlie Beoretaiy, both preoedents and oonunon sense are in 
&yor of haTing a Superintendent of Schools, if he can be properly 
sustained by puUio sentiment. 

Yours respeetfidly, 

SAM'L C. JACKSON, 

For the Secretary. 

To the above Testimonials may be added the fol* 
lowing extracts from School Reports, in places where 
the office has been created, and the experiment fully 
tried: — 

JSjfftract from the last Annual Report of Boston School Cbmmittee, 
on the subject of Superintendent of Schools. 

"It is ttow nearly two years since the office of Superinteiident of 
the Public Schook was established, and soffieient time has elapsed^ to 
enable us to judge of its importanoe and utility. Whatever fears aa 
to the result may have been at first entertained by some' members of 
the Board, it is but just to say, from the experience we hare already 
had, that the anticipations of the friends of this measmre haye been 
more than realized. Its good efi^ts are seen in the increased econo- 
my and efficoenoy of our School organisatioD, and in the spirit of or- 
der, unity and harmony which has been infused into them, and in 
view of all these advantages we cannot doubt that the office of Supers 
intendent will henceforth be considered an essential part of our School 
System. On the score of economy alone, we believe this office to be 
a highly important one. By the introduction, tbroa^ its influence, 
of an improved system into the ezpenditores of our Schools, we are 
eonvinced that much more than the amount of the salary paid to the 
Superintendent is annually saved to the city by his appointment. But 
6ven if this were not the case, the other benefits resulting from it to 
&e general efficiency and success of our system ef eduoalion are such 
•8 to demonstrate tluit the establishment of the office by the Oity Oov* 
emment haa been a most judicious measiue." 

Extract from the last Report of the School Committee of the town of 
'^Xkmvers — where the plan of a Superintendent of Ae PuMie 
Schools has been in operaHanfor a year and a half 

'* Notwithstanding the time has been so brief, and that thne ate 
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inoonveniences and obstacles always attendant upon the first operation 
of a new system which impede its progress, but which experience ob- 
yiates or removes, the Committee have seen enough to consider it 
demonstrated that the change adopted by the town in the supervision 
of the Schools, was most judicious and wise, and one which will be 
more and more beneficial the longer it is continued. In addition to 
the self-evident proposition, that one man, of the requisite qualifica- 
tions, whose whole and only business it is to oversee and inspect the 
schools, can do the work with greater fidelity and more efficiently than 
twelve men, not one of them especially trained to the business, and 
all of whom have the engrossing cares and duties appropriate to their 
several professions and occupations ; and this further and equally 
transparent truth, that where the duty is divided among several, there 
will not be that deep sense of individual responsibility which is essen- 
tial to secure energy, fidelity, and success. The experience of the 
past year has developed a &ct which, whether it be the legitimate re- 
sult of the new system, or an opportune accident, ought to be stated 
in this connection. There never has been a period in our Bobqpl his- 
tory, when so much interest was manifested in the subject of educa- 
tion, and so much anxiety felt by parents, as has been exhibited in 
our midst during the last nine months." 

To these &cts and arguments, the opponents of the 
measure replied. 

1. That such an office is not in accordance with 
general school law, which delegates the power of Su- 
perintendipg the schools to a Committee chosen for 
that purpose, under specific regulations. It is urged 
that such Committee have no power to delegate their 
authority to any other person or body. Other cities, 
however, after having given considerable attention to 
the subject, have created the office, and have found it 
answering a valuable end. The City Solicitor of 
Lowell was consulted upon the subject and gave as 
his opinion that, under certain circumstances, the of- 
fice might be created, the Superintendent acting as the 
servant of the School Committee to whom the care of 
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the schools is committed by law. This, however, is a 
question which legal men could soon decide, and 
whatever doubts might exist could easily be settled by 
a reference to those who have made the point in law 
a question of debate. 

2. The creation of such an office is considered by 
some as an anti-democratic measure, centralizing pow- 
er, and placing in the hands of one man a control over 
the schools and school system, which should, for a 
variety of reasons, be shared by others. 

8. It is contended that the office would be a source 
of expense without any corresponding pecuniary or 
other gain. To this, the Eeport already cited, furnish- 
es a reply by showing that the full amount of the sal- 
ary of such an office might be saved to the city by the 
oversight and vigilance of the person appointed to 
perform its duties. 

4. The difficulty of finding a suitable man for the 
office. It is a station which would require peculiar 
qualifications, and such as are seldom united in one 
man. If a person should be selected of partizan or 
sectarian feelings, who would allow his decisions to 
be swayed by his own partialities, the office would be 
most unprofitable. The reverse, however, might be 
said, if the person selected was well qualified for his 
position. 

5. The mode of his election. The resolution in the 
Beport cited, provides for the election of the Superin- 
tendent by the School Committee, and yet it is feared 
by many, that an office of so much importance would 
soon be made an object of party consideration. The 
plan proposed by the Board, however, is, that the 
election be made by the Joint Committee, at a season 
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of the year when no other elections are to be held, 
and, as far as possible, the office is to be placed above 
political and sectarian prejudices. 

It may also be proper to state that the Board of 

School Committee is no larger, and have no more sal- 
ary, and no other assistance than when the schools 
were not half as nnmerons, and the labor not half as 
great, and the duties not half as perplexing. This, 
with many persons, is regarded as a reason why a 
Superintendent should be appointed, thus relieving 
the School Committee of a large amount of labor 
which does not belong properly to them, and for which 
ihey are not paid. 

There is a subject immediately connected with this, 
which demands a moment's consideration. The laws 
of the Commonwealth contain the following provis- 
ions : — 

" The school oommiJttee aie to keep an aoeount rf all the bobka ao 
supplied by them, with their prices, and also an account of the names 
of all children to whom thej were furnished, and of their parents, 
masters, or guardians. At some convenient and proper time, after 
such snpply is made, the committee are to give notice, in writing, to 
the assessors of the town, of the kinds and the cost of the books, so by 
them snpplied, together with the names of the children so sapplied, 
and the names of the parents, masters, or guardians by whom the 
books should have been supplied. 

'* When the list of the books which have been furnished to the 
children shall be delivered to the assessors, as above mentioned, they 
are, in the first place, to dedde whether the parents, masters, or guar- 
dians, whose names have been returned to them, are, or are not, pe- 
cuniarily able to pay therefor ; or, if not able to pay for the whoJe, 
then whether they are able to pay a part of the price of said books, 
and what part. Said price, or so much thereof as the assessors may 
adjudge the parents, masters, or guardians of ability to pay, they 
fihalladd to the next annual tax of said parents, maaters, or gnatdiana, 
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and the anunmt so added is tiheii to be levied, colleoted, and paid into 
the town treasmy, in the same manner as town taxes. In this way, 
the town reimburses itself for snch portion of the orijpial cost of the 
books furnished, as the parents, masters, or guardians of the children, 
so supplied, are able to pay. The residue b a gratuity to the poor, 
and is a charge upon the town."* / 

Thus far this law has been nearly or quite a dead 
letter. It is supposed that a Superintendent would 
see that it was fully complied with, and that so heavy 
a tax as that now paid for books would not come up- 
on the city. ^ It is very evident from facts in our pos^ 
'session, that very many parents and guardians who are 
fully able to purchase books, allow the city to do it 
for them, thus causing an unjust and dishonorable 
expense to come upon the pi^blic. A man who has 
his children educated, school-houses erected and fur- 
nished, should not object to the small expense which 
is required for books, which may be of permanent 
value to the learner even after his school-days are 
gone. The following Table will show how poorly 
this law has been complied with : — 



Teabs. 



■**■ 



1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 



Amount paid for Books. 



$542 79 
597 17 
608 97 
772 82 
763 00 



$3,284 25 



Amount AsflefiMecL 



000 00 
000 00 
000 00 
000 00 
000 00 



000 00 



That the expense for books should be less than at 
present all must admit, as a considerable amount is 

expended for children whose parents are well able to 

■ ■ ' ■ ' I.I. ■ ,. I ■ , 

* School Laws» per Tenth Annual Bepozt 
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provide books and pay all the other incidental charges. 
That it might be difficult to decide what parents are 
able, and what ones are unable, is very probable. 

SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 

The Beport of last year remarked : — " The Boman 
Catholics have, during the past year, set up a School 
of girls for the particular benefit of their own religious 
persuasion ; not on the ground of giving a better edu- 
cation in the common branches taught in our Public 
Schools, but with a view to supplying the deficiency 
of religious instruction. Although it be the privilege 
of the people, or any portion of them, to educate their 
own children, yet we take it to be the duty of the 
State to see that all children be educated, in a degree, 
upon the common basis. ,We do not see how the 
State can transfer entirely its responsibility, or fail to 
retain a general oversight of this matter. Children 
under fourteen cannot be employed by chartered cor* 
porations, without a quarter's schooling annually, such 
as the State deems competent." 

This extract brings to our view a subject of alarm- 
ing importance. Our free school system is one of the 
pillars of our civil freedom. Abandon that system, 
and one of the main supports of our national indepen- 
dence is gone, and the people turn back to ignorance 
and tyranny. Great efforts are being made to under- 
mine our school system, and establish a parochial 
school system, in which each sect shall educate its 
own youth, drawing funds therefor from the public 
treasury. That any sect has a perfect right to estab- 
lish schools of its own, none can deny. But whether 
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it is b^ to abandon our Public Schools for sectarian 
schools is another question — a question which is now 
agitating every State in the Union. As stated in the 
Beport of last year, one of these schools was establish- 
ed here in 1 852, and the female pupils of one section 
of our city weie withdrawn, leaving several schools 
without a single female scholar. If the object of a 
free school system is subserved by sectarian schools, 
and the members of any sect are willing to sustain 
tiiem, no objection can be urged against it But 
if it shall be found that the children withdravm froni 
our Public Schools, and sent to places of religious in* 
eltruction, are not properly educated in those branches 
which make usefuLmen and women, then it becomes 
a matter of interest to the public mind generally i—r 
Public education is establish^ by law. Whoever re- 
fuses to educate his children is a foe to the communi- 
ty, for a single generation of ignorant children Would 
endanger all our future history. For its own safety 
society is bound to educate its youth, and if children 
refuse to be educated, the law comes in to enforce the 
claims of society. 

We find^ then, existing throughout the land sectap 
rian schools of various kinds. In one such, himdreds 
of our youth axe taught, and the inquiry, Does this 
school system accomplish the object contemplated by 
the laws of this Commonwealth t comes within the 
province of the School Committee. Let us look at a 
few facts. / 

1. Sectarian schbols^ of all sects, are beyond the 
investigation of all public School Committees. Their 
recitations are heard ;with closed doors, and no public 
examinations are ev^r given. Society is bound to ed- 
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ncate its youth ; but society caunot know whether 
the children sent to a sectarian school are educated or 
not Investigation and inquiry are met with rebuke 
and remonstrance, and the purpose of general school 
law is evaded. 

2. The avowed object of sectarian schools is ^ re- 
UgiouB teaching." Our school laws have in view the 
training of the mind. Now in a sectarian school, the 
mind may be trained, or it may not. If it is not, so- 
dety has claims upon which she is bound to insist 
The great objects of public education are not subserv- 
ed by an acquaintance with the dogmas of any creed 
If, therefore, sectarian schools do not train the mind, 
they do not fulfil the design of our school laws, and 
hence &il of furnishing a general education lor the 
young. The avowed object being the ^ teaching of 
religion," we have no evidence that they go much be* 
yond this. 

3. Actual observation teaches that the conclusion 
arrived at in the foregoing paragraph, is true with re* 
lation to sectarian schools generally, as they exist in 
this Commonwealth. It is found that children who 
have been taken from our public schools, and after a 
while allowed to return, have been unable to sustain 
an examination in the same studies vnth which they 
seem^ to be familiar when they left Instead of an 
advancement, there has been a retrogression, showing 
that, while the distinctive sentiments of this or that 
church are taught, solid acquirements in readingi 
spelUng, and arithmetic are neglected. This is the 
testimony of teachers in our own, as well as other cit* 
ies, and is conclusive proof against any departure from 
our present school system. 
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To all tlus it may be 6aid that religious teaching is 
more important than mental training. This is true ; 
but because religious education is of the highest im- 
portanoe^ it is no reason why the mental nature should 
be neglected. In a free land, men have minds to deal 
l^ith, as well as hearts. It may also be said that this 
is not our business, that if this sect, or that, chooses to 
sacrifice the mental trainixfg of the young, it is no 
concern of School Committee or city government — 
But is this sound doctrine 1 An uneducated com- 
munity abounds with paupers and criminals. The 
history of nations proclaims aloud that education is 
essential to freedom. And who will support the pau- 
pers made by ignoramce 1 Society ! Who will pro- 
vide a police to protect virtue, and property, and life, 
against the assaults of ignorance? Society! Who 
will build pris<ms, courts of justice, and houses of 
reformation, for men whom ignorance has made mad 1 
Society i Well, has not society a right to protect it- 
self against this ignorance which is tiie source of so 
much expense, sorrow and crimet fias not society a 
right to require all children of sound mind and body 
to place themselves under the influence of education 1 
Most certainly it has, and this it virtually does by ex- 
isting laws. The statute book of this Commonwealth 
provides that, — ^^ No child under the age of fifteen 
years shall be employed in any manufectuiing estab- 
lishment, unless such child shall have attended some 
public or private day school,-^— where instruction Is 
given by a teadier q.ualified according to law to teach 
orthography, reading, writii^, English grammar, ge- 
ography, arithmetic, and good behavior^ — at least one 
term of eleven wedcs of the twelve months next pre- 
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ceding the time of such employment, and for the same 
period during any and every twelve months in which 
such child shall be so employed. 

^^ The owner, agent, or superintendent of any man* 
ufeicturing establishment, who shall employ any child 
in such establishment contrary to the above provision, 
shall forfeit a sum not exceeding fifty dollars for each 
offence, to be recovered by indictment, to the use of 
Common Schools in the town where such establish* 
ment may be situated 

'^ If any Owner, agent, or superintendent of a man- 
ufacturing establishment, before employing any child 
under the age of fifteen years, shall obtain and pre- 
serve a certificate, signed by the instructor of the 
school where such child did attend, at least one term 
of eleven weeks of the twelve months next preceding 
the time of such employment, declaring that said child 
}ias received the instruction required by law, and if 
the truth of the certificate shall be sworn to by the 
instructor before some justice of the peace for the 
county where the instructor resides, and, upon the 
certificate, shall also be certified the fact of the admin- 
istration of an oath or affirmation by said justice, then 
the person otherwise liable to said penalty shall be 
exempted therefrom." 

In addition to all this, it is made the duty of the 
School Committee to prosecute all cases which come 
under their knowledge of the violations of this wise 
and just law. It is made the duty of clergymen, and 
all other professional men, and indeed of all our citi- 
zens to interest themselves in the education of the 
young, and a fiiilure to do so, involves their standing 
as good and true members of society. Now to what 
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does all this legislation tend t What object had the 
legislature in view in making these laws t Surely thd 
general education of society ; and if the legislature has 
a right to require manufacturing establishments to 
obtain such a certificate, before employing any chUd, 
it has a right to say that all our children shall be ed« 
ncated to a certain extent It has the same right to 
provide education which prevents crimes, as it has to 
build prisons in which crime is to be punished. If it 
be affirmed that sectarian schools answeF this great 
purpose, it is said in reply, that all proof is wanting, 
since the teachers of these schools refuse even to sigii 
a certificate or subscribe to an oath, that the above* 
mentioned studies have been pursued, and the children 
who come out from them being unable to bear an ex- 
amination in any of those branches. 

This subject is deemed worthy of presentation at 
this time, from the feet that it is a theme which is 
absorbing the minds and engrossing the attention of 
other cities and states, and one which demands a full 
and fair investigation. The day which dawns on the 
destruction of free Public Schools, in which the chil- 
dren of all sects can meet, and pursue their studies on 
one common level, will be darker than any we have yet 
seen, and every true patriot and lover of his country 
should be ready to stand forth to defend this great 
jMifeguard of public virtue, civil equality, and private 
peace, from any and all assaults, which may be made 
upon it 

Your Committee do not argue that the principles 
of this or that creed should be taught, or even that 
prayer should be offered, or the Bible read in out 
Public Schools. These points belong entirely to 



another diBcussion. But U is contended that all aec- 
tuianinn should be kept out of our schools as they 
BOW exist, and that the present system be preserved 
against the inroads of those persons who would blot 
it out, and build upon its ruins a system of sectarian 
parochial schools, the tendency of which would be to 
jGoster bitterness, engender strife, and faxeak down the 
bulwark which our anti-sectarian free achools have 
reared around the education of our youih» and the 
liberties of alL 

Thus have we discussed the condition of our schools, 
their prospects and their wants, and we oommit them 
to the hands of the new Board already elected. When 
our fathers landed on our bleak shores, they erected 
first a church, and then the school-house, and to this 
day, religion and education have been foundation 
stones in the pyramid of our freedonL Beligion is 
not committed to the state. Worship to be honors^ 
hie and virtuous must be voluntary, and the soul of 
religious liberty is the God-^given and universal right 
of conscience. But to the state, the school system is 
committed. The august commonwealth is the patron 
of education as it is imparted in the halls of Harvard 
ColLege, or in the little elementary schools which dot 
tiie &ce of the state, as the stars dot the blue vault 
above. The protection of our school system is alike 
the duty of the great General Court, and the most 
humble citizen. Wliile tree schools stand, the state 
will stand, and when they are abolished, and their 
light is extinguished^ the dark night will come, 
and ignonmce will introduce the reign of crime.-* 
Our free schools axe a part of the sacred legacy be- 
queathed by ;the fisithem to their children, and their 
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memories and their graves call upon us to gnard our 
inheritance with s^red care. 
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SALARIES. 



■<^<W^^««»^^^xiV%^^^^^»»^ 






HIGH SCHOOL. 

Principal, ... - j^ 1,200 per annum. 

Sub-Principal, - - - - 1,100 « 
Two male Assistants, each, - - 900 " " 

Two female Assistants, each, •* 350 
Teacher of Penmanship, &c., - 700 

Teacher of Music, with Piano, - 160 " " 

GRAMMAB SCHOOLa 

Principals, -i - - - each, 900 " 
Pqmale Assistants, 1st year, " 200 

2d ** " 225 

3d " " 250 

Two Writing Masters, - " 650 
Teacher of Music, with Pianos, " 600 " 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

Principals, - - each, 350 " 

Female Assistants, 1st year, *< 200 ^' 

2d " « 225 « 

3d « " 260 « 

PBTMARY SCHOOLS. 

Teachers, - - - 1st year, each, 225 " 

2d " « 250 « 
3d « « 275 « 

SCHOOL HOUES. 

From 1st November to 1st February, 9 a. h. to 12 m.— U to 4} p. u. 
!From Ist February to 1st November, 9 a. h. to 12 h. — 2 to 5 p. u. 

VACATIONS. 

From last Saturday in July to the first Monday in September;—- 
Gliristmas week (from December 25 to January Ist inclusiye) ; — 
and two weeks from the Saturday next preceding the first Monday in 
ApriL 



^ .- • 
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: NUMBER 

Of Schools, Attendance f S^c, for each Tear since the incorporation 

of the city. 





No. of 


No. of Prima- 


-rr-r-. — r— : — n : 

WboleNo.ofPaplls 
io all tbe PabU« 


Average Nninber 
Belonging. 


Per cent. 




Schools. 


ry Schools. 


Schools. 


Attendance. 


1836 


6 


17 


3761 


1983 


78- 


1837 ■■ 


6 


20 


4643 


2505 


73 . 


1838 


6 


21 


5005 


2673 


72 


1839 • 


6 


. ^1 


5127 


2695 


11 


1840 . 


7. 


23 


5830 


3229 


1841 


8 


26 


6781: 


3449 


81 


1842 : 


8. 


28 


7094, . 


S547 


. 81 


1848 


8 


80 


7305 


3667 


82 . 


1844 


8 


85 


7650 


3854 


84 


1845 


8 


86 


7446 


8770, 


83 


1846 


8 


88 


7504 . 


8991 


82 


1847 


8 


38 


7610 


4092 


85 


1848 


8 


41 


8256 


4786 


80 


1849 


-9 


43 


8851 


5168 


76 


1850 


9. 


46 


8709i 


5261 


•81 


1851 


10 


46 


9078 


5692 


76 


1852 ■ 


10 


47 


9012- 


6410 


.82 


1853 


10 


47 


8794! 


1 .6155 i 


84 



The High School was established before the incor- 
poration of the city ; and three of the Inteymediate 
Schools were established in 1851 and one in 1853. 
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Lowell, December 29, 1854. 
At a meeting of the Ward School Committee, held 
this day, the following Eeport was accepted and le- 
ferred to the whole Board. 

W. S. SOTJTHWORTH, Chairman. 
H. G. BLAISDELL, Secretary. 



Lowell, Deceicbeb 30, 1854. 
At a meeting of the whole Board of School Com- 
mittee, held this day, the following Eeport was adopt- 
ed; — and five thousand copies were ordered to be 
printed and distributed in the usual manner. 

SEWALL a MACK, Chairman. 
H. G. BLAISDELL, Secretary. 



REPORT. 



The School Committee have not deemed it necessa- 
ry to make radical or important changes in our gener- 
al system of public schools. 

At the commencement of the year, the general rules 
of the Committee were so altered that the whole mat- 
ter of deciding upon the necessity of repairing and 
cleaning the school-rooms, and of procuring necessary 
furniture for the same, has devolved upon the Mayor, 
to whom written application for repairs, &c., is to be 
made by the several Principals. This measure will 
tend to insure uniformity in the quality and expense 
of furniture, repairs, &c., in the school-houses through- 
out the city. 

The only material alteration of the regulations of 
the schools has been the changing of the time for the 
spring vacation, by which the Winter Term is length- 
ened to sixteen weeks, and the Summer Term — the 
most fatiguing and least profitable in the year — is 
abridged to twelve weeks. 

A fifth Intermediate School has been established in 
Centralville, under the charge of Miss Harriet Brad- 
ley, Teacher. 



On account of the great number of scholars attend- 
ing Primary School, No. 28, it has been found neces- 
sary to enlarge the house, and an assistant teacher, 
Miss M. H. Farmer, has been employed. The school 
now numbers about one hundred scholars. The 
School Committee in May last recommended to the 
City Council to erect a Primary School-house in that 
vicinity. The house has not been erected. The in- 
creasing population of that part of the city demands 
early attention to this matter. 

All changes of Teachers, during the year, have been 
in consequence of resignations. There have been four 
changes of assistant teachers in the Grammar Schools, 
and four of teachers in the Primary Schools. 

An additional teacher in the Writing department 
having been found necessary, Mr. James M. McCoy, 
a former teacher, was appointed. 

Tower's Gradual Primer and Tower's Introduction 
to the Gradual Reader have been substituted in the 
Primary Schools for Bumsted's series. 

Northend's Dictation Exercises have been adopted 
for the first class in the Grammar Schools, and for the 
High School generally, to be used at the discretion of 
the teacher. 

Early in the year, and before there was any resig- 
nation of teachers, the Ward Committee attended per- 
sonally to the examination of all who had applied for 
employment in that capacity. They aimed to make 
these examinations what they are designed to be by 
the Statutes of the Commonwealth — impartial and 
thorough. As the result of these examinations, cer- 
tificates were granted to fifty-six young ladies. From 
this number the School Committee have selected all 



whom they have appointed teachers, with the excep- 
tion of one who has heretofore taught in our schools 
with marked success. 

The Statutes provide that examination shall be 
made and certificate granted before the instructor 
opens the school. This applies to temporary teachers 
as well as to those employed for a definite time. — 
There are great advantages derived from thus ascer- 
taining, at an early period, the comparative qualifica- 
tions and merits of the applicants for employment as 
teachers. The interests of our schools are also pro- 
moted by the examinations being held before there are 
vacancies to which candidates may aspire. The duty 
of rejecting incompetent persons will be less embar- 
rassing and painful to the Committee. And the dis- 
appointment following rejection will be less grievous 
to the candidate and her friends. 

It is true that in regard to one's " capacity to gov- 
ern," and many other qualifications indispensable in a 
successful instructor, no opinion can be confidently 
formed until actual trial has been made. The Com- 
mittee have in no case appointed one as a permanent 
teacher until after such trial of some weeks' continu- 
ance has been made, during which time the school has 
been visited, and the general appearance of the school, 
the skill and tact of the teacher in its management 
and in imparting instruction, &c., have been carefully 
observed. We take pleasure in expressing our confi- 
dent anticipations as to the success, as teachers, of 
many who received certificates from us, and have not 
yet been employed in that capacity, when they shall 
be thus engaged. 

The subject of salaries of teachers was brought be- 



fore us early in the year by the petition of very many 
of them for an increase thereof Upon much deliber- 
ation, the salaries of the male teachers were advanced, 
as follows, — viz : Those of the Principals of High 
School and of the Grammar Schools, and of the sub- 
Principal and male Assistants of the High School, 
j^lOO each. Those of the Writing-Masters, $50 each. 
Subsequently, upon the petition of certain female 
teachers, aided by that of many citizens, the sum of 
j^25 was added to the salaries of assistant teachers in 
the Grammar Schools, and of teachers of Primary 
Schools after the third year of service as such teach- 
ers. In thus adding to salaries, which have been but 
recently deemed liberal, both by School Committees 
and citizens generally, we have been chiefly influenced 
by the fact, well known to, and felt by all, of the 
greatly enhanced cost of the necessaries of life. With 
but two exceptions our male teachers have families to 
support. Few articles necessary for this purpose (ex- 
cept clothing) can now be procured at less than 25 
per cent, advance on prices two years since. If it be 
said that this state of things is but temporary, we an- 
swer that when expenses of living shall be reduced, it 
will then be time to consider the propriety of reducing 
the wages of teachers accordingly. 

In regard to the increase made to the salaries of fe- 
male teachers, as above mentioned, we may add that 
we approve of the principle of graduating the wages 
of these classes of teachers, to a certain extent, accord- 
ing to their period of service. The good teacher who 
so well satisfies the public for three years that she is 
employed for the fourth, is, in general, of more value 
as a teacher than ever. And the increase made is not 



in greater proportion than has the worth of her servi- 
ces increased. There is ordinarily a marked differ- 
ence between the success of one who takes up this 
business for a temporary, purpose, and that of her who 
engages in it for a long period, or for life. 

It will be seen that the salaries of female assistants 
in the High School, and of the Principals and the as- 
sistants in the Intermediate Schools have not been ad* 
vanced. These teachers have not been forgotten by 
the Committee ; — their high character as instructors, 
and the value of their services are most cheerfully ad- 
mitted. If their respective salaries have heretofore 
been in due proportion to those of the other teachers, 
it is evident that theirs should also be increased. Pe- 
titions from the female assistants in the High Schools 
and the Principals in the Intermediate Schools, for an 
increase of salaries, were presented to us, but at so 
late a day that no action was taken thereon, except to 
refer them to our successors. It is obvious that the 
salaries of the several classes of teachers should be 
fixed as nearly as possible in due proportion to each 
other, according to the degree of attainment in schol- 
arship required, the demand upon the time, the phys- 
ical energies, &c., of the respective classes, so that any 
reduction or increase of salaries may be general and 
in the same proportion. 

We have not been unmindful of our duties, under 
the Statute, which relates to the employment of chil- 
dren in manufacturing establishments. Children have 
been found working in such establishments who were 
under fifteen years of age, and had not attended school 
the required time during the year, and who did not 
come within the exception of the Statute. Such ca- 
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ses have been comparatively rare, and wlien the facts 
have been made known to the employer the child has 
been discharged. When we consider the extent of 
our manufacturing establishments, the number of 
young persons employed in them, the very many poor 
families in our midst whose chief dependence for sub- 
sistence is upon the earnings of their children — : the 
diflB.culty of detecting misrepresentation on the part 
of parent and child, as to the age of the child, or the 
time he has been within the State, it is not surprising 
that children sometimes find employment in the mills 
who should be in the schools, and that too in spite of 
the honest endeavors of employers to comply with the 
law in its letter and its spirit. That helpless parent 
who has a family of young children and who sees no 
alternative but to find employment for them, or throw 
himself and family upon the city for relief, is surely to 
be commiserated. But even in such cases, the inter- 
est of the children, as well as those of the parent and 
of the public, point in the same direction. The inteJ- 
lectual and moral wants of the children must be sup- 
plied. The Statute is a salutary one, and no one can 
be justified in violating it — nor should he be allowed 
wantonly or knowingly so to do with impunity. 

Doubts as to the construction of the Statute, and 
the proper form of certificates to be required, hkving 
been expressed, the School Committee have prepared 
forms adapted to public and to private schools, which 
they have recommended to manufacturing establish* 
ments to require. [See forms appended to this Ke- 
port] 

In our search after children' thus illegally em- 
ployed, as well as in the performance of our duties 



Tinder the Statute of 1852, chap. 241, we have been 
greatly assisted by the Truant Commissioner, Jesse 
Huse, Esq., who was appointed to that office early in 
the year. The important service rendered by this of- 
ficer to the cause of education and the promoting of 
order and good morals in our city, we cannot omit to 
notice. As furnishing evidence of the various duties 
which have devolved upon him — his fidelity and per- 
severance in the execution of them — and proving be- 
yond question, the necessity of a prompt and perse- 
vering^ enforcement of this Ordinance in our city, we 
give the following brief abstract of his report, viz. 
Whole number of truants, 306. Of these, 292 were 
boys and 14 were girls. 22 of the boys were arrested 
by virtue of warrant; 2 of these were sent to the 
House of Employment and Reformation for Juvenile 
Offenders for two years, 3 for one year, and 4 for six 
months ; 9 were bailed by parents or by friends, and 
for 4 employment was found. Whole number of ab- 
sentees, (children not attending school and apparently 
out of employment) 482. Of these, 371 were boys, 
and 111 were girls. Of the truants and absentees, 
166 were American, and 620 were of foreign parent- 
age. Of the absentees who were placed in schools, 
44 had never attended school in this city. Some of 
the boys were found to have partial employment — 
and some were engaged in minding house, to enable 
their parents to go out to work. A large number of 
the girls who are counted as absentees, claimed to be- 
long to the school of the Sisters of Charity. 

In attending to his duties, the Commissioner has 
visited and conversed with 820 families — made 767 
visits to the schools, and received 197 written re- 
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quests from teachers, to all of which he has attended 
We are tempted to quote from these reports, which 
contain other matter of public interest, but forbear. 
We suggest that the field of labor is too broad for a 
single officer. This the present Commissioner has 
found to be his own experience. If the territory 
were divided and two officers were employed, time 
would be given to make thorough investigations in 
cases of doubt, and each would more easily and surely 
detect cases of truancy, absence, &c. 

The experience of the Commissioner also convinces 
him that the eflfect of suffering the child to give bail 
for his appearance at a subsequent day, when justice 
to the child or the parent does not require it, is not to 
reform the child — and is pernicious as an encourage*- 
ment to other members of the school to play the tru- 
ant if disposed so to do. 

It has recently come to the knowledge of the School 
Committee that there were in the schools several chil- 
dren who do not reside within the city, and that in 
some cases children have come from the neighboring 
towns some miles and attended our schools. The dis- 
covery was made at so late a period in the last term, 
that such children were permitted to remain through 
the term. It is clear that they are not entitled to the 
benefit of the public schools. There seems to be no 
provision for giving them such privilege on any terms. 

The experiment which was commenced in 1853 in 
the Hancock and Edson Grdnunar Schools of dispen- 
sing with the services of Writing-Masters, and of 
causing this branch to be taught in the main room of 
the school-houses, under the direction of the respec- 
tive Principals, was continued by us, and its operation 
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carefully observed during the Winter and Summer 
Terms of this year. The results of the trial did not, 
in our opinion, justify us in adopting this plan in other 
schools or in longer continuing the experiment. -Du- 
ring the last term, therefore, a Writing-Master has 
been employed and the writing-rooms used in those 
schools as in the other Grammar Schools. 

This whole question which so engrossed public at- 
tention last year, was early considered by us -^ the 
advantages and defects of the two systems of teach- 
ing this branch were compared, and the arguments 
heretofore urged in favor of a change, were carefully 
examined. If the advantages of the systerii proposed 
are greater than those of the present, and the prepon- 
derance is manifest and material, it should be adopted. 
If there is uncertainty or doubt on this point we 
should adhere to the present plan, especially if great 
expense is to be incurred by this change, and more 
especially if the public mind is divided on the sub- 
ject, as a change might be soon followed by a hasty 
return to the point of departure. 

But we do not admit that there is uncertainty or 
doubt on this point. Th« advantages of the present 
system, in our opinion, clearly outweigh those of the 
other. 

It is to be observed that our Grammar school- 
houses were all adapted to this system when erected. 
Then it was claimed, upon mature consideration, by 
the friends of education, to be an improvement upon 
that now proposed. 

Again, the que^^tion as to whether engraved copies 
are to be preferred to written ones, has no necessary 
connection with this proposed change, ejccept that by 
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the use of the engraved copies only, can the scheme 
be rendered practicable. 

With due respect to the gentlemen in other cities — 
superintendents and teachers, who have given opin- 
ions in favor of their system — we must insist that 
such opinions are entitled to no great consideration 
unless they have carefaUy witnessed the operation 
and results of this system, as well as of their own. 
Nor can a comparison of the proficiency of scholars 
taught under the diflferent plans be in the least degree 
satisfactory, unless the length of time devoted to this 
branch by the schools respectively is considered. 

The first objection to the proposed change — one 
which was obvious at once to those witnessing the 
working of the experiment — is that the main school- 
rooms are quite too small to give room for all the 
scholars of a Grammar School to write at the same 
time. The space which is occupied by three scholars 
is barely sufficient for two when writing. To accom- 
modate the scholars, therefore, while engaged in this 
exercise, an addition of fifty per Cent, of present 
space and of its desks must be made to each main 
room of the Grammar school-houses in the city. Such 
enlargement is not required for any other purpose, and 
will be of no value but for this. The difficulty and 
expense of such a work must be apparent. 

2d. We are convinced that there can be no proper 
supervision by the Principal, or by him and his assis- 
tants, of so many children, most of them quite young, 
writing simultaneously. All will admit, that until 
correct habits are formed as to position of body and 
limbs, and of paper, and as to the movement of hand, 
pen, &c., the joung pupil should be closely watched; 
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he requires frequent correction and much personal 
assistance. Any position or movement improper or 
ungraceful, should be at once detected. For this pur* 
pose, the pupil and his arm, hand, fingers, pen, book, 
&c., must be visible to the teacher. General direc- 
tions will not suffice. The careless and disobedient 
will not observe them — the awkward and dull can- 
not without aid. The indolent will soon relapse from 
any position that is not comfortable to one that is so. 
These will embrace a large share of the younger pu- 
pils. For such, especially, the small writing-room, 
with its few seats and desks, is especially necessary. 

3d. This branch being altogether unlike the others 
which are taught in our schools — being entirely a 
mechanical art — should be taught by one, who, 
whether learned in the sciences or not, is a practiced 
and skilful writer — one who is a professed teacher 
of the art, and who has mechanical taste and judg- 
ment. In saying this, we do not disparage the Princi- 
pals and assistant teachers in our Grammar and In- 
termediate Schools. Not many of them claim to pos- 
sess these qualifications. But all should possess them 
or the advantages of the proposed system are in this 
respect less than those of the present. It is a mistake 
to suppose that engraved copies will compensate for a 
want of these qualifications. Though the pattern be 
perfect, it is but a pattern. We do not apprentice our 
sons to him who merely possesses perfect specimens in 
the trade for imitation, but to him who can readily 
and skilfully form, fashion and finish such specimens. 
It is therefore no absurdity that Writing should be 
taught by a separate instructor. The reasons for it 
are as obvious as that Music, Drawing or Fainting 
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should be thus taught It is true that Writing stands 
out from the other branches taught in our schools. — 
In its very nature it stands out from them. How, 
then, can this method of teaching it be considered an 
excrescence upon our system ? 

4th. As we have already said, the proposed system 
is only rendered practicable in our schools by the in- 
troduction and use of engraved copies throughout the 
schools. We are convinced that for children in their 
first lessons in Writing, they are not suitable. We 
forbear to give our reasons at length for this opinion. 
The experience of teachers who have attempted to 
teach beginners in this branch, with the aid of them, 
and the observation of parents upon whose children 
such attempts have been made, justify it The aid of 
Writing-Masters is, therefore, indispensable. We 
think that engraved copies may be used advantageous- 
ly with scholars more advanced. We have, therefore, 
directed that they should be used by the older classes. 
By the employment of another teacher in this depart- 
ment, the Committee have been enabled to provide for 
the giving of an additional lesson, of thirty minutes, 
every alternate week, in all the Grammar and Inter- 
mediate Schools. This is an increase of twenty-five 
per cent, to the time heretofore devoted to this branch. 
We are impressed with the conviction that still more 
opportunity for acquiring this art should be afforded. 
A large share of the scholars in these schools never 
enter the High School, and find here their only op- 
portunity of forming an easy and graceful hand. The 
Committee believe that an additional Writing Teach- 
er may be, with great profit, employed in these schools, 
and that 331 per cent, additional time may well be ap- 
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propriated to this branch by the scholars. It may be 
true that no more time can well be taken from that 
allotted to other branches. We deem it a question 
worthy of great consideration, whether the time thus 
required, and much more, may not be well gained by 
dispensing with the Wednesday Afternoon vacation 
in all the schools. 

At the annual examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the High School — conducted in the usual 
manner — the following were the questions in the var 
rious branches, viz. 



In Spelling, — 



1. Malady. 

2. Felony. 

3. Calico. 

4. Genesis. 
6. Orifice. 

6. Adjacent. 

7. Disciple. 

8. Professor. 



9. Salt Cellar. 

10. Symmetry. 

11. Elixir. 

12. Squeal. 

13. Sprawl. 

14. Dysentery. 

15. Covetousness. 

16. Salamander. 



17. Apologize. 

18. Sterility. 

19. Diameter. 

20. Indelible. 

21. Delineate. 

22. Deleterious. 

23. Mackerel. 

24. Atrocity. 



In Geography, — 

1. Which are the three principal Lakes in Maine ? 2. Which are 
the three principal Islands in New England ? 3. How many degrees 
of Latitude does New England include? 4. In what County is 
Boston ? 5. What two Islands in Lake Champlain ? 6. What four 
streams flow into Lake Champlain? 7. What are the principal 
Mountains in the Middle States ? 8. What river forms part of the 
boundary between New York and Canada West? 9. What river 
separates Alabama from Florida? 10. What do the Bahamas com- 
prise? 11. What Islands are called the Great Antilles? 12. What 
does the Strait of Le Maire separate? 13. What Island at the 
mouth of the Amazon? 14. What Bay north of Amsterdam? 
15. What Islands at the mouth of the Thames ? 16. What is the 
chief Lake in England ? 17. What rivers form part of the boun- 
dary between England and Scotland? 18. Where is Lough Swilly? 
19. What is the most northern Cape of Scotland ? 20. In what 
Zones 18 Polynesia ? 
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In Arithmetic, — 

1. Define the simple, and looal value of figures ; and giye the tvk 
for their local value ? 

2. $.0625 is what part as much as $.625 ? 

8. In multiplying by a fraction,after having multiplied by the numec^* 
ator, what farther must be done to obtain the true product,^^and why? 

4. In dividing by §, after having divided by the numerator, why 
must that result be multiplied by the denominator ? 

5. Add -^ -i- and -t together. 

6. When 26 £, 12 s. 6 d. are paid for f of a bale of cloth, what 
should be paid for ^ of the remainder ? 

7. What is the interest of $68.19, at 7 per cent., from June 5th* 
1840, to June 11th, 1841? 

8. If 12 men in 15 days, can build a wall 80 ft. long, 6 ft. high, 
and 8 ft. thick, when the days are 12 hours long, in what time will 
80 men build a wall 800 ft. long, 8 ft. high, and 6 ft. thick, when 
they work 8 hours a day ? 

In Grammar, — 

^Channinq. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments agree 
in 'enjoining prayer. Let no man call himself a 'Christian, who livei 
without giving a *part of life to 'this duty. We 'are not "taught how 
often we ^'must ^pray ; but our Lord "in teaching us to *say, ** give 
us this ^°day our daily bread, '^ ^^implies that we should pray diuly.— 
As to the particular hours to be ^ven to this duty, every Ohzutian 
may choose "them for himself. Our religion is too liberal and spirit, 
nal to "bind us to any place or any "hour of prayer. "But there 
^"are parts of the day particularly ^^ihvorable to this duty, and "which, 
if "possible, should be redeemed for **it. 

The questions correspond to words numbered in the extract aboye. 

1. What is the rule for the disposal of Channing f 2. What part 
of speech is enjoining F 8. Li what case is Christian f 4. What 
governs part ? 5. What part of speech is this f 6. What kind of 
verb is are taught f 7. In what mood is must pragf 8. Between 
what does in show the relation? 9, What is the object of to Myf 
10. What is the rule for the disposal of day f 11. What is nomina- 
tive to implies f 12. What is the antecedent of them f 13. Whit 
governs hind ? 14. What governs hour ? 15. What part of speech 
wbutf 16. What is nominative case to are f 17. To what does 
favorable belong ? 18. What is the antecedent of which f 19. 
What part of speech is possible f 20. What is the antecedent of lit 
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In History, — 

1. What Colonies were under the Proprietary Government? 
2. Mention the principal oauaes that led to the Rerolutioa? 
8. State what took place after the first application for a Writ of As- 
uatsnce ? 4. When did Parliament first beg^ to tax the Colonies? 
6. Why did the Colonists object to the syHtem of taxation ? 6. Stalfl - 
what joa know of the Stamp Act? 7. through whose influence did 
the French Government favor the Americans? 8. How large was 
the Amerioan Army in 1777? d. What is said of the campaign of 
1779? 10. Whatoaused the depreciation in the Paper Gnrrenoy? 
11. Give some account of General Kniphausen. 12. Why was West 
Point an important post to the Americans ? 13. What event in 1781 
endangered the Amerioan cause 1 14. What was the grand object of 
die Campaign of 1781? 15. Who were appointed Commisaionen 
for negotiating pcaee with Great Britain ? 16. What was the first 
Naval Engagement in &6 War of the Revolution? 17. How many 
vessels were ordered to be built in 1775? 18. When did GongresB 
adopt onr present National Colors? 19. What disadrant^s to Be- 
li^on did the Revolution bring ? 20. What effect did tlie Revoln- . 
tionaiy War have upon our Arts and Ma&n&otures ? 

The standard of merit for admission was put at 34. 

The following Table shows the results of the ex- 
amination of candidates presented firpm the Tarions , 
schools, for admission to High School, in 1854. 
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During the year a few books and maps have been 
purchased by the city for the use of the High SchobL 
These books and maps were deemed quite necessary ; 
and we are of the opinion that some other books and 
maps may, from time to time, be added to these with 
great benefit to the school. 

The following Table exhibits the effect upon the at- 
tendance of scholars, during the year, of holding a 
single examination for admission. 
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If 1. 



In the year 1851, there were three examinations for 
admission. In 1852, there were two — since that 
time but one in a year. As must have been foreseen; 
the number of pupils attending in the Sl^^^ner termisl 
relottiyely smaller since the introductioia! ofi mnual ^asti 
aminations. Perhaps the reduction is not greater than r 
was anticipated by the friends of that pleasure. TH&S) 
average loss of attendance, it will be dbs^tred, is less:^ 
by five per cent. Another fact presented J?y.;^^|fi^ IjQio 
ble we deem a. paini^ and alanning one. : . It. ia .that;. 
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of the great number who leave the school during the 
Summer Term. While the average loss for four years 
from this cause is but 27 per cent., that of the Sum- 
mer Term has been 55 per cent 

During the last Summer Term there were left at its 
close but 88 pupils — less than 31 per cent, of the 
number entering the school in the Fall Term previ- 
ous. It will be remembered that, during that term 
there was no unusual sickness prevailing in the city. 
There were no severe storms. The teachers remain- 
ed at their posts. The long vacation was at hand, 
and there seems to have been no adequate cause for 
such a falling off. This is made more apparant by 
referring to the following Table, showing the state of 
the Grammar Schools for the same term. 



e=C 



Whole No. 
attending. 



Left before 
close (^ term. 



T I ^ 



Per ct. lose. 



Adams,. . • • 
Edson, .... 
I'ranklin, .. 
GTeen,.r.^.. . 
Hancock,. . . 
Moody, .... 

Mann, 

Washington, 
Yamnm, . . . 
Golbom,. •• 



234 
203 
218 
249 
203 
242 
142 
179 
118 
209 

1992 



84 
50 
60 
73 
50 
57 
32 
53 
15 
60 



534 



26| 



The average loss being 26' per cent while that of 
the High School was 55 per cent Making due al* 
lowance for the greater distance which a portion of 
the pnpils of the High School are required to walk, 
we are still unable to account for this great diJSerence. 
The effect of this great falling off will inevitably be 
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to depress the standard of scholarship in this schooL 
The standard of merit for admission was placed by us 
at a low point in anticipation of a renewed melting 
away of the school under another summer's sun.-^ 
Wluit can be done to remedy this evil % As under 
the present regulations, children, who, by absence, 
have lost their connexion with the school, may be re- 
admitted at the, annual examination, it is obvious that 

« 

the case demands a more stringent rule. If such rule 
should be adopted, early notice thereof should be givcm 
to parents and guardiaas. With the exception of this 
feature in the operation of the High School, we are 
happy to say that it is in a very prosperous conditicND, 
and we most cheerfully bear testimony to the fidelity 
and efficiency of the teachers. - 

Of the Grammar Schools we are happy to remark 
that, under the same experienced and efficient Princi- 
pals who last year conducted them, they are in a v^ 
successful and satisfactory condition, and are woxkuig 
out for the educsition of a numerous class of the youth 
in this city, important and pleasing results. 

The Mann School which was greatly reduced two 
years since by the withdrawal of the female pupi^is for 
the pui^ose of attending a private school, has increas- 
ed in numbers twenty-five per cent, during the year. 
Many of the females have returned to the school. 

The Inlermediate Schools have been successfiiUy 
cond^icted, although the material of these sohp^ is 
somewhat heterogeneous. For reasons urged by ithe 
Committee of 1853^, we are convinced th^t tibiese 
schools isbould be made t to constitute an inf^cmediate 
gradi^tiurough. wMohpupiUj^^ pass £rom tiie>Bri« 
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mary Schools to the Grammar Schools. The advan- 
tages of this change have not been considered by us 

so great, however, as to justify the. incurring of heavy 

expense, or the displacement of any of our present 

teachers of Grammar Schools. 

In the Irish Primary Schools the same encouraging 
feature seen in the Mann School is observed. Many 
of the female pupils who left, have returned to the 
schools. • 

Very many of the Primary Schools in our city are 
under excellent training, and exhibit delightful evi- 
dence of the skill and devotedness of the teachers. — 
None can be said to be positively unsuccessful. In 
comparing the merits of the several teachers, in those 
schools, great allowance is to be made for the marked 
difference in the material of which they are composed. 
It is not to be denied, however, that when due allow- 
ance is thus made, there is a wide difference in their 
actual value in the public service, in their industry, 
their thoroughness, their aptness in teaching, their 
skUl in awakening the young mind and in securing 
attention, in their capacity to govern, their earnestness, 
and their hearty love of the employment, rather than 
of its mere emoluments. While this is apparent, we 
have not felt justified in dismissing any, as the honest 
and earnest teacher will by effort and study greatly 
improve. 

But we cannot forbear to say of some of these 
teachers, (and we should perhaps include some in our 
other schools) that it may yet become a serious ques- 
tion, whether they have not mistaken their vocation. 
The duties of a Primary School teacher are arduous, 
and their responsibilities are great. They peculiarly 
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SALARIES. 



ft it 



HIGH SCHOOL. 

Principal $1,300 per annnm. 

Sub-Principal, 1,200 " 

Two Male Assistants, each 1,000 ** •* 

Two female Assistants, each, 350 '' '* 

Teacher of Penmanship, &c., 750 

Teacher of Music, with Piano, 160 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Principals, each, 1,000 

Female Assistants, each, 1st year 200 

2d " 225 

3d * 250 

4th " 275 

Three Writing Teachers, each, ^ 700 

Teacher of Music, with Pianos, 800 

intbrmedlsltb schools. 
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Principals, each, 350 '' 

Female Assistants, each, 1st year 200 

2d '* 225 

3d " 250 

4th " 275 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



Teachers, 1st year each, 225 '* 

2d *' " .: 250 

8d " ** 275 

4th " " 300 
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VACATIONS. 

From last Saturday in July to first Monday in September;— 
Christmas week (from December 25 to January 1st, inclusive) ; — 
and two weeks from the Saturday next preceding the first Monday in 
May. 



NUMBER 

Of Schools, Attendance, S^c^for each Tear since the incorporation 

of the Oity. 





No. of 


Whole No of Pnplla 






vu Ava 


Grammar No of Primary 


in all the PubUc 


Ayerag^e Number 


Per cent. 


XJS&JUb 


Schoola. 


Schools. 


Scnsols. 


Belonging. 


Attendance 


1836 


6 


17 


8761 


1983 


78 


1837 


6 


20 


4643 


2505 


78. 


1838 


6 


21 


5005 


2673 


72 


1839 


6 


21 


5127 


2695 


72 


1840 


7 


23 


5830 


3229 


74 


1841 


8 


26 


6781 


3449 


81 


1842 


8 


28 


7094 


3547 


81 


1843 


8 


30 


7305 


8657 


82 


1844 


8 


35 


7650 


3856 


84 


1845 


8 


36 


7446 , 


9770 


88 


1846 


8 


38 


7504 


8991 


82 


1847 


8 


38 


7610 


4092 


85 


1848 


8 


41 


8256 


4736 


80 


1849 


9 


48 


8851 


5168 


76 


1850 


9 


46 


8709 


5261 


81 


1851 


10 


46 


9098 


5692 


76 


1852 


10 


47 


9012 


5410 


82 


1853 


10 


47 


8794 


5155 


84 


1854 


10 47 1 8920 1 


5197 


87 

■ i 



The High School was established before the incor- 
poration of the city ; and three Intermediate Schools 
were established in 1851, one in 1853, and one in 
18S4. 
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Lowell^ December 31, 1855. 

At a meeting of the whole Boaxd of School Com- 
mittee held this day, the following Keport was adopted, 
and four thousand copies were prdered to be printed 
and distributed, under the direction of Chairman of 
the Ward School Committee. 

AMBROSE LAWRENCE, Chairman. 

WM. H. BREWSTER, Secrbiary. 



In compliance with a law of the Commonwealth, 
and in conformity with the usage of their predeces- 
sors, the School Committee of Lowell, submit their 

ANNUAL REPORT. 



The first matter which came before the committee 
after the organization, was the revision of the school 
regulations. We found they had been amended by 
the former committee, but as these amendments had 
not been printed, teachers were liable to be misled, as 
they could not have access to the committee's records ; 
and a committee was appointed to revise, and cause 
them to be reprinted. 

The committee made but few material changes in 
the school regulations. The article relative to the 
absence of teachers they believed should be so 
amended as to secure the constant services of teach- 
ers, unless prevented by sickness or unavoidable ne- 
cessity. Twelve days are therefore made the extent 
of leave of absence of any teacher while in good 
health. 

Another amendment has been made intended to 
secure a more regular attendance at the High School. 
It has been a matter of complaint that so' large a 
number leave this school during the sunmier term ; a 
fact which the committee of last year deemed " pain- 
ftd and alarming." 

The Committee have therefore added to Article 5th 
of the High School regulations, the following clause v 
*'No scholar who has been absent TCLOxe ^^kel \::^^ 



weeks, except in case of sickness, shall be re-admitted 
without an examination by the Ward Committee." 

lliis rej^ulation, if strictly enforc^ed, Avith the change 
in tlie vacations, w^ill, we have no doubt, tend to 
re^niedy this evil so much complained of. 

The other changes relate to school terms, examina- 
tions, and vacations. 

I'he new regulations provide for two terms instead 
of three : ne of twenty-four, and the other of twenty 
weeks. — The first ending the last Saturday in Febru- 
ary, and the second the last Saturday in July. The 
vacations are to be divided info foui' instead of three. 
From the last Saturday in February, one week. — 
From the second Saturday in May, one week. — From 
the last Saturday in July to the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, and from the fourth Monday in November, 
one week. By this change the long Summer term, 
of sixteen weeks, is avoided ; heretofore so destructive 
to our nimibers in the High School. 

Two public examinations are substituted for three, 
one at the expiration of each term, — and at the close 
of the February term, one half day is assigned for 
the examination of each department of the High 
School, and of each of the Grammar Schools. 

-Another verj- important question, early brought be- 
fore the Conmiittee, was the election of a Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools. This subject had received the 
particular attention of the Committee of 1853; and 
in April of 1854, the City Government obtained an 
Act giving power to cities and towns to requii*e 
School Committees to elect a Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools. The Act is in the following words: — 

"Section 1. T^ie s>eveT^\. eV^'^^ ^tl^^l \sy^rci& m this 
Common wealtli, by an Ox^maxiee cii \Xi^ C;\\7j Ckw^^ml- 



ment in said cities, or by a vote of the qualified voters 
of said towns, in legal town meeting, may annually 
require the School Committee to appoint a Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, to have the care and 
supervision of said schools imder the direction and 
control of said School Committee. The salary of said 
Superintendent to be fixed as the City Government 
of said cities, or the inhabitants of said towns, at a 
legal meeting, shall direct, and in every city or town 
in which such Superintendent shall be appointed, the 
School Committee shall receive no compensation, un- 
less otherwise provided for, by the City Government 
of said cities, or by vote of said town. 
[Passed April 15, 1854."] 

By virtue of the power given in the forementioned 
Act, the City Government of 1854 passed the follow- 
ing Ordinance: — 

"Section 1. The School Committee of the City 
of Lowell shall annually appoint a Superintendent 
of Public Schools, who shall have the care and su- 
pervision of all the Public Schools of the city, under 
the direction and control of the School Committee. 

Section 2. The School Committee shall receive no 
compensation after the first Monday in January next." 

At the first meeting of the Board, the. question of 
electing a Superintendent, in compliance with this 
Ordinance, was raised, but, it being suggested that a 
petition of the citizens of Lowell had been presented 
to the Government, asking a repeal of said Ordinance, 
the subject was postponed. 

This caused a delay of some weeks, and in the 
meantime the Common Council repealed, on their 
parti, the Ordinsgace aforesaid, A. &li\5cl^x ^^^ :^''^ 
<!au8ed to give time for flie AMLexirwexi \o cOTvexix ^x: 
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non-concur with the Common Council; and at a 
subsequent meeting the last mentioned Board non- 
concurred with the Common Council. The Chairman 
of this Board then ordered a special meeting to be 
called to elect a Superintendent. 

At this meeting the subject was discussed, and the 
. question raised touching the legal right of the School 
Committee to appoint a Superintendent imless they 
were required so to do by the City Government of 
the present year, as the Act provides and authorizes 
an ANNUAL requirement. On the other side, it was 
contended that as the requirement was by Ordinance, 
there was no occasion for further action of the City 
Government while the Ordinance remained unrepealed, 
and that it was* clearly the duty of the School Com- 
mittee to fill the office. At this meeting a majority 
of the Board voted not to elect a Superintendent until 
required so to do by the City Government. 

A new Ordinance, for the election of a Superinten- 
dent, defining his duties, was proposed by the Chair- 
man of the Ward Committee, 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, the subject 
was further discussed, and the vote passed at the last 
meeting was reconsidered. 

It was then voted that the Chairman require the 
City Solicitor to give a written opinion, whether or 
not the School Committee of Lowell is required by 
the laws and Ordinances to elect a Superintendent 
of Public Schools. To which requirement, the City 
Solicitor replied in substance, that the Ordinance 
above-mentioned is void, and the School Committee 
is not legally required to appoint a Superintendent 
of Public Schools. — [See his opinion appended to 
this Report.^ By t\ns o^mvsti^ ^^si \s^ the l^^al 



adviser of all City Officers, the Committee voted to 
abide. 

The expediency of the measure we do not intend 
to discuss; that may depend upon the unanimity 
with which it is adopted. We close this topic by 
expressing a hope that whenever it is adopted, it will 
be done by the approbation of both branches of the 
Government, and that the City Government, in the 
mode of appointment, will do nothing to deprive the 
citizens of an efficient, faithful, and independent 
School Committee. 



PRIMAEY SCHOOLS. 

These are the nurslings in our Common Public 
School system. It is here the pupils, who are to be- 
come members of the succeeding grades of schools, 
receive their first initiation. They are portals to the 
higher temples of learning, through which all must 
pass; and it is of the first importance that right im- 
pressions should be made here. 

Here are children from all classes and conditions 
of society ; many of whom, when they enter, are des- 
titute of culture either of head or heart. What a 
responsibility, then, is assumed by her who imdertakes 
their training. Should not she, who entfers upon the 
duties of a Primary School teacher, have a higher 
motive than the receipt from our city treasury of a 
few dollars and cents 1 

The amoujit of compenaatioii tkie ii^^tliaSxiSL \j^^^sl 
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receives Avill have but little influence when the great 
importance of her calling is fully realized. 

The conscientious teacher will often say to herself, 
" I am placed here to sow in the tender hearts and 
minds of these children the seeds of immortality. The 
instruction I am here giving will tend to shape the 
life and character of every child under my care." 
Many of these teachers, we know, fully realize the 
magnitude of the trust committed to their care — 
none, we trust, are wholly unmindful of it. 

The first requisitioii to a good Primary School is 
order. This is the first point to which the eye of the 
intelligent Committee is directed. She who fails here 
fails every where. 

We do not desire children to be kept perfectly 
■^ still — this is not practicable or necessary to a good 
school. But the school should be under the entire 
control of the teacher, and this, if possible, should 
be accomplished without harsh threats or blows. A 
perfect unanimity in the management of these schools 
, cannot be expected. Much depends upon the peculiar 
taste, character, and temperament of the teachers, and 
much upon the character of the parents of the chil- 
dren and their home influences. It is much more 
difficult to govern and educate the children of the 
ignorant than the intelligent parent. First impres- 
sions, either true or false, are the most firmly fixed in 
the mind, and children often bring to school false 
pronounciation, false accent, and bad grammar, learned 
from illiterate parents, requiring more time to unlearn 
than to learn another class of children to pronounce 
and speak correctly. This accounts for much of the 
diflference in our Primary Schools. Some are located 
nmong intelligent aiidiedLXvcfiiXi^^geQ^^^ 
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are continually learning correct lessons in deportment, 
speech, and the names and uses of things; while 
others are situated among illiterate people, whose in- 
fluence is to retard, rather than advance, their children 
in good learning. Worse yet is the lot of some poor 
children, who bring to the school not only the im- 
press of their parents' ignorance, but of their vices. 
The manifestation of bad temper, vulgar and profane 
expressions copied by children, show too plainly that 
they are often made to suffer for the sins of their 
parents. 

One Primary School has been established in a 
house previously erected on the east side of Chapel 
Street, No. 7 — making in all, forty-eight Primary 
Schools. No. 28, under the care of Miss Warren, and 
No. 6, imder Miss Dennis, are very large, and assis- 
tant teachers are employed. But as these houses 
have no recitation rooms, it is not a good arrange- 
ment, and two more schools ought to be established. 
There has been an application from citizens in that 
part of the town known as Ayer's New City, for 
some better accommodations for children iu that vi- 
cinity; and it has been suggested that a removal of 
the house on Powell Street to a lot near the pound, 
on Hale Street, would accommodate them. We 
would respectfully refer this subject to the early con- 
sideration of our successors. 

As we have before remarked, these Primary Schools 
are not all equally successful. ^ Nor can they be ex- 
pected to be so were all other things equal. 

The teacher of one or two quarters, or even a year, 
cannot be expected to acquire the tact and ability of 
governiQg and teaching as one of many years' expe- 
rience. While, therefore, we axe co^n?p^e^.,m\\v^^«^R>^' 
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to pronounce many of these schools excellent, we 
must also pronounce them, as a whole, worthy of 
high commendation. 



INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

We have a class of schools called Intermediate, but 
this we consider a misnomer. They are not grade 
schools, but were established to furnish instruction to 
a class of children too large for our Primary Schools, 
and not sufficiently advanced to enter the Grammar 
Schools; — ^most of them are children of foreigners. 

Some of these schools have been eminently success- 
ful, and are still in a flourishing condition. Nos. 2 
and 4 are large, and assistant teachers are employed. 
The other three (we have five) are not so large, and 
only one teacher is required. They are all doing well, 
and, wc believe, duly accomplishing the object for 
which they were established. 

We hope no pains will be spared to bring into these 
and the Grammar Schools the children of our foreign 
inhabitants. Every intelligent foreigner should un- 
derstand that his sons will never be able successfully 
to compete in the active business of life with our own 
sons, unless they are trained side by side with them. 
And no less important is the education of his 
daughters. 

"Tell me," says an eminent man, "who a boy's 
mother was, and I Y^iil tell ^ou what sort of a man 
he will be." 
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Let every immigrant see to it, that his daughters 
are thoroughly instructed in all the solid branches of 
an English education. This will secure the next 
generation against many evils of the present, for an 
illiterate child of a well educated mother is an un- 
heard of case. 

The question has been moved in the Board, of 
.establishing an Intermediate Grade School between 
the Primary and Grammar Schools — a question which 
has been before one or more former Committees^ — and 
although your Committee do not consider the matter 
so urgent as to warrant them in establishing this 
grade of schools at present, it is believed that the time 
is not far distant when it will be necessary to estab- 
lish these schools, to relieve the Grammar Schools. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Our Grammar Schools, including the writing de- 
partment, continue under the same principal instruct- 
ors. A few of the assistant teachers have left, chiefly 
from resignations. 

These schools are continuing to impart the same 
instruction as of last year, excepting History,, which 
has been discontinued. And they are accomplishing, 
we think, as much in applying all their efforts to teach- 
ing six branches as they formerly did with eight. We 
have aimed at securing a more thorough training in 
tiiese six common, but mo9t important^ braacbj^ ^1 
leatHxD^. 
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We have no schools so suitable for perfecting chil- 
dren in reading, spelling, English grammar, writing, 
geography, and arithmetic, as these. And the parent 
or teacher who permits a child to hurry through these 
schools to the High School, before these branches are 
thoroughly learned, is permitting a wrong, for which 
no adequate remedy is provided. The High School 
is not the place to learn the rudiments of Grammar 
School branches. But we will refer the reader to re- 
marks under the head of the High School. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

This is an institution for which the people of Lowell 
have long, with much justice, cherished a deep feeling 
of regard ; and although it is not in every particular 
what it should be, it is doing much toward elevating 
the character and literary taste of our citizens. 

In saying this school is not what it should be, we 
intend no reflections upon the government or instruc- 
tion of the school, but we refer to the age, object, 
and qualifications of some who have been admitted 
to its priviliges. We duly appreciate the desire en- 
tertained by a large portion of our citizens, that their 
sons and daughters may become members of this 
School, and trust that no abatement of that desire 
will ever be known; but the best interests of the 
school, and of every member, requires that every 
child should be thoroughly qualified, both intellectu- 
ally and physically, \>efcTe ea\.^Tai% xr^^^i '^ ^i/c^^jlt ae of 
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studies so severe and difficult as that required at this 
school. 

The wish, therefore, of every parent, to obtain the 
admission of his child to this school, should never 
cause him to lose sight of the best permanent interest 
of the child, both physically and mentally. 

If he be not thoroughly instructed in all the branches 
of learning taught in the Grammar Schools, or, if his 
immature age, or want of physical power, disquali^^ 
him for the harder course of studies required at the 
High School, he will make but little or no progress 
there, and will leave the school with less taste and 
ambition for the pursuit of learning than he had when 
he entered it. 

While, therefore, we would hold out every proper 
inducement to all members of our Grammar Schools 
to fit themselves for the High School, we would en- 
courage no one to enter it merely as a stepping-stone 
to a place of business, or to obtain a kind of honor- 
ary degree, which is conferred on men high in office, 
without regard to their attainments. 



EVENING FREE SCHOOLS. 

The City Government, of 1854, having made an 
appropriation of ^500 id aid of these schools, to be 
expended under the direction of the School Commit- 
tee, a sub-committee was appointed to visit them, and 
make such examination into the expenditure of said 
money, and general character and management of the 

2 
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schools, as the order of the appropriation required, 
and the relation of the Committee to the schools 
allowed. This Committee reported that they had 
visited the schools — that about one thousand different 
pupils had belonged to them during the Winter — 
that the schools had been kept two evenings in each 
week, for about four months — and that so far as they 
had been able to learn, the funds appropriated by the 
city had been judiciously expended, and the character 
and deportment of the schools were worthy of com- 
mendation. 



MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Much has been said in relation to religious instruc- 
tion in our public schools, and some have even con- 
tended that it should have no place there. 

But "education," says Plato, "makes the man;" 
and all know that education has a broader meaning 
than merely book-learning. K we would adopt Plato's 
meaning, we must teach the boy something more than 
language, arithmetic and book-keeping, to make a 
man of him. 

" Many things in this life," said Bishop Tillotson, 
" require great care and forethought, but the greatest 
work in life is to rear and build up a man — to 
form and fashion him for piety, temperance, and 
justice." 
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The foundation and comer stone of our public 
school system, for the support of which every dollar 
of wealth is laid under contribution, is for erecting 
and building up that important superstructure, man. 
Not the physical or the mental man only, but the 
man of heart and of conscience. The early acts of 
our pilgrim fathers had this end in view, and we owe 
much for the high moral and religious sentiments 
attached to our public school instruction to the fact 
that our State Government was, in the outset, a The- 
ocracy. 

We know it has been sometimes said that there is 
no religious instruction given in our public schools ; 
and if by religious instruction is meant the teaching 
of a creed or form of religious faith, we admit that 
no such instruction is given. But if there is any re- 
ligion in reading the bible, offering prayer, inculcating 
the love of God and the love of man, a deep reverence 
for truth, justice, humanity, and every sentiment of 
piety and \irtue taught in the gospels,— all of which 
are daily inculcated by the faithful and earnest teach- 
er, — then there is some religious instruction, inci- 
dentally at least, given in our public schools. While, 
therefore, no teacher would desire to introduce 
technical theology, and make his pupils followers of 
Calvin or Luther, of Fenelon or Heber, of Whitfield 
or Channing, he would delight to elevate their senti- 
ments by inculcating those sublime christi^ duties 
practised and held in common by them all. And, if 
it be true, as it has been affirmed, that even the 
christian chijrch needs more religion and less of tech- 
nical theology, more practical piety and less dogmatism, 
more charity and less sectarian zeal, the instrutiow^ 
given in our public schools may \)e t\i.e "aioT^Tv&efe^^'w:"^ 
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TEACHERS. 

No duty imposed by law upon School Committees 
requires more care than the selection of teachers. We 
found a large list of applicants when we entered upon 
our duties, who had been examined and approbated 
by our predecessors. Many of these, with such others 
as chose to apply for examination, and for places as 
teachers, have furnished a large list, from which we 
have selected such as we believed were the best qual- 
ified to teach, as vacancies occurred None have been 
confirmed in their places until after sufficient trial to 
test their ability to govern and instruct their schools 
to the approbation of the sub-committee under whose 
charge the school was placed. Great caution should 
be used in performing this duty, not only on account 
of the schools, but for the quiet and welfare of the 
teachers and committee themselves; for no duty is 
more disagreeable or painful than to discharge or re- 
fuse to re-elect any one of our teachers. And it is 
natural and proper that it should be so. 

The Committee have cultivated and preserved as 
free, friendly, and social relation with all the teachers 
as possible ; believing as their objects and aims are 
the same, such a relation would tend to promote 
them. And the truly able and faithful teacher de- 
serves, not only our confidence, but our respect and 
esteem. For, as an eminent writer remarks, " If that 
man deserves well of his country who makes three 
spires of grass grow where only two grew before, 
how much more deserving is he who multiplies intel- 
ligence, develops resources of thought, enlarges 
and expands the mental and moral vision of our race, 
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and thereby elevates the whole community." It is 
not enough that we pay to each of our teachers a 
certain number of dollars at the end of each term. 
They require our sympathy, council, and respect. 
And every good citizen will honor, respect, and es- 
teem our faithful teachers in the same degree as he 
loves his race and values the happiness and wellbeing 
of the generations that are to come after him. 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

We recognize three influences by which children 

are governed — Lave^ Reason, and Force. The first 

should always be exerted, and in a great majority of 

cases, if truly and earnestly manifested, is sufficient 

The second should not be neglected; for with the 

larger children, it will not be lost. Children desire 

to know why they are restrained and made to apply 

themselves to books ; and a good reason, therefore, 

firmly fixed in their minds, will add strength and 

energy to their efforts. The last should be resorted 

to only in extreme cases, and not until after the two 

former have been tried and failed; and then, with 

that deliberation, prudence and caution which will 

securely protect the teacher from committing any 

mistake or excess. The law allows the teacher to use 

suitable and proper punishment to enforce obedience, 

but he mu3t be 8\Lr<e that there ii^ sufficient cause, so 

2» 
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that no innocent child shall be punished, and that 
the punishment shall not be excessive. With these 
qualifications the teacher bears the same relation to 
the pupil as the parent to the child. 

We have had but little difficulty in school govern- 
ment, — ^but one case of complaint worth mentioning; 
and that occurred from a misapprehension on the 
part of the parent of the nature of school government: 
he believing it to be a republic, where the subject 
may call in question the power of the ruler ; whereas, 
a school government is and must be an absolute mon- 
archy for the time being — ^where no subject can or 
ought to question an order or law of the supreme 
head. But the severity of school government renders 
it the more necessary that every teacher should con- 
trol his own spirit and preserve his self-possession. 

By the general school regulations, it is made the 
duty of the Chairman to furnish all articles of fur- 
niture and order all repairs. This order was adopted 
to preserve a uniformity in furnishing the several 
schools with necessary articles. But as the Chairman 
is expected to devote all his time to other municipal 
duties as Mayor of the City, and cannot furnish these 
articles or make these repairs with his own hands ; 
and, as much delay often occurs in making the ap- 
plication, issuing the order to the Superintendent of 
Streets, and from him to the mechanic, we would 
respectfully suggest the expediency of employing 
some capable and efficient mechanic as Superintendent 
of Public Buildings, whose duty it should be to make 
all necessary repairs, furnish all such articles as are 
allowed by the Committee, and see that the stoves, 
ftmiaces, and funnels are kept safe and in order. We 
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would also suggest the expediency of appointing two 
or more officers from the day police, or other citizens, 
to perform the duties of Truant Commissioners. We 
have no occasion to complain of the day police ; they 
have promptly attended to their duty, so far as we 
have been able to learn. JBut we think it would be 
much better to designate, by wards or otherwise, the 
territory of each officer, that the teachers of the sev- 
eral schools within their district may know on whom 
to call in cases of truancy. We have no objection to 
the appointment of police officers, but all police offi- 
cers are not equally well qualified for this duty. They 
should be men who will secure the respect, not only 
of the children, but of the parents and teachers. 



JOHN MAYNARD, 
JOSEPH MERRH^L, 
JOSHUA MERRILL, 
JOHN A. KNOWLES, 
W. EATON, 
WM. H. BREWSTER, 

AMBROSE LAWRENCE, 
S. R. BRACKETT, 
ABNER FROST, 
WILLIAM FISKE, 
A. L. BROOKS, 



Ward 

School 

Committee. 



Mayor 

AND 

Aldermen. 
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SALARIES. 



^««^«^ti#«^»^»^v 



HIGH SCHOOL. 



Principal, - - - ' - 

Sub-Principal, - - - - - 

Two Male Assistants, each, . - - 

Teacher of Writing and Book-Keeping, 
Two Female Assistants, each, - - - 

Music, ------ 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Principals, each, - - - - 

Female Assistants, each, 1st year, 

2nd " , - 

3rd « 

4th " 
Three Writing Masters, each, - - - 

Teacher of Music, with Pianos, 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

Principals, each, - - - - 

Female Assistants, each, Ist year, 

2nd " 

3rd « 

4th " 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Teachers, 1st year each. . . - 

2nd " « - - - 

3rd « « • ,- 

4th « « - - - 



$1,300 per 


annum 
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No change has been made in salaries the present year, excepting those 
of the teacher of Writing and Book-Keeping and the Female Assistants 
of the High School. The former has been raised from $800 to $1000, 
and the latter from $350 to $375. Music has been discontinued in the 
male dspartment of the High School, allowing such as chose, to attend 
to that branch in the female department. Applications for increase of 
•alary have been made by the Writing Masters and Principals of the In- 
termediate Schools, which are respectfully referred to our successors. 
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OPINION OF THE CITY SOLICITOR IN RE- 
LATION TO THE ORDINANCE OF 1854, REQUIRING THE 
APPOINTMENT OF A SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 



City Solicitor's Office, 
April SOth, 1855. 

To His Honor, Ambrose JjAwrence, Mayor of the 
City of Lowell : 

In reply to your note requiring my written 
opinion, as to "whether the School Committee of 
Lowell are required by the laws and ordiuances to 
elect a Superintendent of Public Schools," I submit 
the following: — 

By the first section of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
the revised ordinances of the City, it is ordained as 
follows: — "The School Committee of the City of 
Lowell shall annually appoint a Superintendent of 
Public Schools, who shall have the care and super- 
vision of all the public schools in the City, imder the 
direction and control of said School Committee." 
This ordinance, passed last year, to go into effect 
in November last, is in terms permanent, clearly 
requiring, not only the Committee of last year, 
but of the present and all future years, to appoint a 
Superintendent in every year ; and there can be no 
doubt that this is the meaning and intent of the ordi- 
nance ; but I apprehend the question intended to be 
submitted to me is : — Had the City Council authority 
to make such an ordinance, and has it any binding 
force in law? 

The School Committee are a body whose election 

is provided for, ajid whose duties, in general, are de- 

3 
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fined by statutes, and therein it is expressly declared 
that the School Committee " shall have the general 
charge and superintendence of all the public schools.'' 
Prior to the statute of 1854, hereinafter mentioned, 
the City Council had no control over them ; they 
could neither impose upon them new duties, nor take 
from them their statute powers or duties. And it is 
certainly clear that it was not within the general 
authority of the City Council to require the School 
Committee to appoint any other officer to whom 
should be delegated, in whole or in part, their charge 
and superintendence over the public schools of the 
City. But whatever authority the Coimcil have in 
this respect is derived from the 314th chapter of the 
statutes of 1854, which provides as follows: — 

" The several Cities and Towns in this Common- 
wealth, by an ordinance of the City Governments in 
said Cities, or by a vote of the qualified voters in said 
Towns, in legal Town Meeting, may annually require 
the School Committee to appoint a Superintendent 
of Public Schools." 

It is an imperative rule of law that when a statute 
grants authority and provides the manner and time 
in which it may be exercised, it can only be exercised 
in the manner so provided. This statute authorizes 
the City to do a certain act, and provides the mode 
and^time for doing it. 

The language of the statute is, the " Cities hy an 
ordinance may annually require^'' &c. The words, 
" may require," express action ; they are qualified by 
the word "annually," which signifies that the action 
is to be annually ; they have for their subjects " Cities " 



and "Towns," who are the actors^ and the words "by 
an ordinance," express the manner or mode of action; 
and thus it seems to me, that the expression, " The 
several Cities and Towns may annually require," 
clearly indicates that the Cities and Towns are to act 
annually. And no one would, I suppose, have any 
doubt on the subject, were it not for the use of the 
word " ordinance," which, it may be contended, sig- 
nifies a permanent act, having perpetual force until 
repealed or terminated by its own limitation, or some 
limitation in the authority under which it is made, 
and that the use of that word indicates that the City 
is to act but once, and the ordinance, when once pas- 
sed, is of itself an annual requisition. But it does 
not seem to me that this argument is entitled to much 
weight: firsts because its foundation is unsound. 
The word ordinance is merely a name given to the 
acts of ordaining, voting, ordering, or decreeing ; and 
neither technically, etymologically, or in its gen- 
eral use signifies anything more permanent than 
do the words vote, order, or decree. Had either of 
these words been used in its stead, I think there 
would have been little doubt that there must have 
been annual action by the City. It is true, ordinan- 
ces have force until repealed, or terminated by their 
own limitation, or some limitation in the authority 
under which they are passed, but the same is equally 
true of votes, orders, and decrees. Secondly^ if it is 
true that the word ordinance necessarily signifies a 
permanent act, yet it must yield to the word annually^ 
which is its qualifying and controlling adverb. And 
so the authority under which the ordinance is sup- 
posed to exist does contain an express limitation — 
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limiting the ordinance to one year. This seems to 
me to be the strict construction of the statute — any 
other construction would render the word ^'anniuzHy'' 
powerless. There is certainly some difference in the 
meaning of the phrases: "The Cities and Towns may 
annually require the School Committee to appoint a 
Superintendent," and, "the Cities and Towns may re- 
quire the School Committee to annually appoint," &c. 
But statutes are to be construed reasonably, and ac- 
cording to the intention of the Legislature, if the 
intention can be ascertained from the whole statute, 
and though the strict construction of the language is 
the first and most obvious rule for interpreting their 
meaning, yet, when such a construction leads to im- 
possible or absurd results, it will be presumed some 
other construction was intended. 

On looking at the whole statute, I see nothing 
which authorizes me to conclude that any other than 
a strict construction of its language was intended. I 
find nothing in the statute necessarily inconsistent 
with this construction. 

In the provision concerning Towns, the word or- 
dinance is not used ; they are to " annually require," 
&c., by "a vote of the qualified voters," and I presume 
it will not be questioned that Towns, if they would 
maintain the ofiice, must pass a vote every year. 
What sound reason exists why Cities should not 
act on the subject as often as Towns'? It does not 
seem to me probable that the Legislature intended 
to make any distinction. The ofiice is of as much 
importance in Cities as in Towns. It is quite as 
convenient for Cities, who act by their Councils, to 
pass on the subject annually, as for Towns, who do it 
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by the vote of the whole people ; and there is no 
more reason to apprehend the people may be dissatis- 
fied with the office when it is created by their popular 
vote, than when it is created by their representatives, 
and the people do not pass on it at all. It may be 
askeii, why a distinction was made in the mode of 
action 1 The obvious answer is, that Towns usually 
act by votes of the qualified voters, and Cities by 
ordinances of their governments, and it was natural 
and proper to provide that the different corporations 
should act according to their different customs. 

Neither does it seem to me that this construction 
leads to any unreasonable result. To pass an ordi- 
nance annually is no very onerous condition, provided 
a majority of the government is in favor of it. And 
it seems to me the Legislature very reasonably might 
have intended that so very important an innovation 
in the common school system should not be perpetu- 
ated without the annual approval of a majority of the 
government or voters. \ 

I am therefore brought to the conclusion that by 
the true construction of the statute, the City Council 
were not authorized to pass a permanent ordinance 
requiring the School Committee to appoint a Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, annually thereafter, with- 
out limitation. 

But it may further be enquired, whether, inasmuch 
as a year has not expired since this ordinance was 
passed, it may not now be in force, though not bind- 
ing as to future years'? And it is true that parts of 
an ordinance may be void, and other distinct inde- 
pendent parts be valid ; (and it is in recognition of 

this principle that I have made no mention of the 

3» 
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second section of the ordinance which is most clearly 
and palpably void,) but it is also equally true and 
perfectly settled law, that where a particular distinct 
provision of a law or ordinance is, for any reason, 
void in part^ it is void in the whole. In this case, 
the provision requiring the appointment of a Super- 
intendent of Schools, is one entire, inseparable, de- 
pendent provision. Without considering, therefore, 
whether under the statute named it would be compe- 
tent for the City Council to pass an ordinance bind- 
ing a School Committee thereafter to be elected in a 
subsequent municipal year. I am, for the reasons 
above suggested, of the opinion that the ordinance 
imder consideration is void, and (there being no other 
law or ordinance on the subject,) that the School 
Committee are not by law required to appoint a Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools. 

KepectfuUy, your obedient servtot, 

A. P. BONNEY. 
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We append to this Report the names of all who 
have been members of the School Committees for 
thirty years, including the whole period since the 
Town of Lowell was first incorporated. 



1826. 

Theodore Edson, 
Warren Colbum, 
Samuel Batchelder, 
John O. Green, 
Elieha Huntington. 

1827. 

Theodore Edson, 
Warren Colbum, 
John O. Green, 
Ithamar A. Beard, 
J. S. C. Knowlton, 
John Cookaon. 

1828. 
Abraham Merrill, 
William Gardmer, Jr., 
Jona. C. Morrill, 
John Johnson, 
Harlin Pillsbury. 

1829. 
E. W. Freeman, 
Jona. C. Morrill, 
William Gardiner, Jr., 
Eliphalet Case, 
Harlin Pillsbury, 

1830. 
John A. Knowles, 
E. W. Freeman, 
Eliphalet Case, 
Elisha Bartlett, 
Josiah Crosby. 



1831. 

Amos Blanchard, 
Seth Ames, 
Calrin Gardner, 
Elisha Huntington, 
Theodore Edson. 



1832. 

Theodore Edson, 
Amos Blanchard, 
E. W. Freeman, 
Calvin Gardner, 
William Twining, 
Elisha Huntington, 
Gilman Kimball. 

1833. 

Theodore Edson, 
James Bamaby, 
John W. Graves, 
William T Heydock, 
Samuel F. Haven, 
Joshua Merrill, 
Elisha Huntington. 

1834. 

Theodore 'Edson, 
James Bamaby, 
JohttW. Graves, 
Joshua Merrill, 
Eliphalet Case, 
Samuel F. Haven, 
William Austin. 

1835. 

Theodore Edson, 
John W. Graves, 
John Aiken, 
John D. Pillsbury, 
Eliphalet Case, 
Thomas B. Thayer, 
John Clark. 

1836.-{City.) 
Lemuel Porter, 
Amos Blanchard, 
Jacob Robbins, 
John O. Green, 
John A. Knowles, 
Thomas Hopkinson. 
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1837. 

Theodore Edson, 
Lemuel Porter, 
John A. Knowles, 
John D. Pillsbury, 
Samuel Clark, 
Jacob Robbins. 

1838. 
Theodore Brison, 
John O. Green, 
Elisha Fuller, 
Henry A. MDes, 
Zenas Thompson, 
Amos Blanchard. 

1839. 

Amos Blanchard, 
Theodore Edson, 
Henry A. Milet, 
Gilman Kimball, 
H. G. F. Corliss, 
John Smith. 

1840. 
Amoa Blanchard, 
Nath. ThujBton, 
U. C. Bumap, 
Elisha Fuller, 
John O. Green, 
Robert Means. 

1841. 

Lemuel Porter, 
David Wells, 
Joseph Ballard, 
Elisha Fuller, 
Benjamin Green, 
Robert Means. 

1842. 

John Clark, 
David Wells, 
John Butterfield, 
Uzziah C. Bumap, 
Benjamin Green, 
John Aiken. 

1843. 

Amos Blanchard, 
David Wells, 
Matthias Parkhurst, 
U. C. Bumap, 
John O. Green, 
Gilmaa Kimball. 



1844. 

Amos Blanchard, 
Stedman W. Hanks, 
Matthias Parkhurst, 
Ithamar W. Beard, 
John O. Green, 
Ithamar A. Beard. 

1845. 
Abner H. Brown, 
Stedman W. Hanks, 
A. A. Miner, 
Frederick Parker, 
John O. Green, 
John Wright. 

1846. 
George May, 
Theodore Edson, 
A. A. Miner, 
Frederick Parker, 
John O. Green, 
John Wright. 

1847. 

John Wright, 
Frederick Parker, 
A. A. Miner, 
Theodore Edson, 
Samuel L. Dana, 
John O. Grees. 

1848. 
A. H. Brown, 
Stedman W. Hanks, 
Henry A. Miles, 
Prederick Parker, 
Amos Hyde, 
Willard Child. 

1849. 
A. H. Brown, 
Stedman W. Hanks, 
E. B. Patch, 
Ithamar W. Beard, 
William H. Brewster, 
Willard Child. 

1850. 
John Maynard, 
Joseph H. Tower, 
E. B. Patch, 
Ithamar W. Beard, 
John O. Green, 
Willard Child. 



1851. 

John Maynard, 
William Barry, 
Nathan Allen, 
Horace Howard, • 
William H. Brewster, 
John B. McAlvin. 

1852. 
William G. Wise, 
Ambrose Lawrence, 
G. F. Cox, 
Walter Bumham, 
J. W. Smith, 
Theodore Edson. 



1853. 
William G. Wise, 
Joseph Merrill, 
D. C. Eddy, 
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George W. Shattuck, 
Walter Bumham, 
H. G. Blaisdell. 

1854. 
J. H. B. Ayer, 
Joseph Merrill, 
E. B. Patch, 
Shnbael P. Adams, 
William Southwortii, 
H. G. BlaisdeU. 

1855. 

John Maynard, 
Joseph Merrill, 
Joshua Merrill, 
John A. Knowles, 
W. Eaton, 
Wm. H. Brewster. 
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